'&*:• 


Recant !  that  I  cannot,  or  deny  the  truth.  Confess !  I  can  confess  my 
sins  and  my  faith,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  find  mercy;  but  not  from 
men. — p.  287. 
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P  E  E  F  A  C  E. 


IN  the  history  of  the  world,  back  to  the  remotest 
ages,  there  are  passages  at  every  stage  of  human 
progress  which  assert  the  influence  of  womankind 
upon  the  destiny  of  nations.  Yet  that  influence 
seldom  appears  in  a  prominent  position  from  being 
hid  among  the  overwhelming  events  it  has  assisted 
in  maturing.  Nevertheless,  it  is  acknowledged  by 
the  most  eminent  historians  and  biographers,  that 
women  have  succeeded  where  men  have  failed,  in 
developing  some  of  the  grandest  chapters  of  history. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  unpretending  volume  to  elu- 
cidate the  subject  in  a  series  of  brief  sketches  of 
female  life  and  character,  selected  from  the  annals 
of  various  ages  and  nations,  as  "  Gems  of  Woman- 
hood," from  whicli  the  rising  female  generation  may 
take  example.  Among  these  will  be  found  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  valorous  heroines  of  history;  the 
ministering  angels  among  suffering  humanity;  noble 
examples  of  woman's  influence  in  social  and  political 
spheres  ;  instances  of  enduring  affection  ;  models  of 
domestic  happiness ;  and  martyrs  to  religious  devo- 
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tion.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  women 
who  have  been  most  remarkable  in  their  public 
career,  were  those  whose  youthful  training  was  of 
the  most  feminine  character.  Even  the  most  cour- 
ageous in  action  or  in  suffering  were  generally  of 
the  most  retiring  and  domestic  character  in  their 
youth  ;  and  in  some  instances,  where  they  have  sur- 
vived their  mission  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  they  retired  again  into  modest 
obscurity.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  courage 
of  woman  arises  from  an  involuntary  act  of  the  sen- 
timents or  affections,  which  becomes  relieved  or  sub- 
dued when  the  object  is  attained  that  called  forth 
extraordinary  energy :  thus,  also,  woman's  courage 
is  sustained  in  times  of  peril,  which  renders  the 
feeble  maiden  invulnerable,  through  God's  Provi- 
dence, amidst  an  armed  host. 

S.  M. 
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THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS,  WHO  FOUGHT  AND  CON- 
QUERED FOR  HER  KING  AND  COUNTRY. 

IN  the  warlike  annals  of  nations,  many  interesting 
passages  occur  wherein  the  influence  of  celebrated 
women  has  been  felt  in  the  camps  of  armed  hosts, 
and  even  in  directing  armies  in  the  battle-field. 
But  these  efforts  for  the  most  part  are  of  a  negative 
character;  they  rarely  rise  to  woman's  actual  partici- 
pation in  the  fight, — the  attack  or  defence  of  a  fortress. 
Yet  there  are  instances  on  record  where  women  have, 
from  patriotism  and  other  motives,  abandoned  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  their  sex  to  enter  actively  into 
the  din  and  horrors  of  war.  Foremost  among  these 
heroines  in  times  of  peril  stands  the  commanding 
figure  of  Joan  of  Arc,  known  also  by  the  sobriquet 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  accounts  of  this  ex- 
traordinary woman  read  more  like  the  fables  of 
mythology,  than  the  memoirs  of  a  female  of  modern 
times ;  and  yet  they  are  attested  by  the  undeniable 
records  of  her  country.  In  these  we  find  that  a 
simple  peasant  girl, — a  shepherdess, — left  herpastoral 
occupation,  and  prompted  by  unexampled  religious 
enthusiasm,  veneration  for  the  monarch  of  France, 
and  courage  to  expel  the  English  invaders  of  her 
father-land,  became  the  deliverer  of  her  country, 
and  restorer  of  the  king  to  his  throne.  A  maiden 
of  pure  and  unsullied  character,  she  cast  aside  the 
habiliments  of  her  sex,  and  clad  in  the  panoply 
of  knightly  armour,  rode  at  the  head  of  hitherto 
despairing  forces,  and  led  them  on  to  victory.  Like 
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some  mailed  equestrian  statue  of  colossal  dimensions, 
in  the  midst  of  busts  and  groups  of  fair  women  and 
nymphs,  this  wonderful  woman  towers  above  all 
others  on  the  roll  of  womanhood,  who  have  assisted 
their  country  in  times  of  peril.  Before  entering 
upon  her  personal  history,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  perilous  position  of  France  at 
the  period  when  she  appears  on  the  scene  of  action. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  what  is 
now  France — the  most  homogeneous  and  consolidated 
nation  on  the  continent — was  broken  up  by  discord 
into  disunited  provinces,  of  which  only  a  certain 
number  formed  the  crown  domain.  On  the  other 
hand,  England,  though  troubled  occasionally  by  civil 
war,  and  sometimes  war  with  Scotland,  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  aim  at  the  subjugation  of  France.  For 
that  purpose  she  sent  an  invading  army  across  the 
channel  during  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  a  pusillani- 
mous weak-minded  monarch.  This  invasion  proved 
successful,  and  forced  the  unhappy  King  to  sign  an 
ignominious  treaty,  yielding  the  succession  of  his 
crown  to  the  English.  Accordingly,  on  his  demise 
shortly  afterwards,  the  infant  King  of  England  was 
proclaimed  King  of  France  at  Paris,  at  Rouen,  and 
Bordeaux,  when  the  rightful  heir,  the  Dauphin,  could 
only  hold  his  little  court  in  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Loire.  Several  battles  ensued  between  the  contending 
forces,  which  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  English, 
and  the  extension  of  their  conquests  in  France.  In 
these  battles  the  French  army  was  strengthened  by 
the  flower  of  Scottish  chivalry,  who  in  those  days  were 
the  enemies  of  England,  and  the  allies  of  France.  But 
notwithstanding  the  prowess  of  the  French,  they  were 
defeated  in  1423  in  Crevaut ;  in  1424  at  Verneuil, 
and  in  1425  they  were  driven  from  Champagne. 
There  were  many  brave  generals  in  the  French  army, 
but  the  Dauphin,  or  Charles  VII.,  was  an  indolent 
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man,  preferring  the  luxuries  of  his  court  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  camp.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  army  was  commanded  by  the  valorous  Regent 
Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  see  the 
diadems  of  England  and  France  permanently  united 
on  the  same  head,  and  there  was  every  prospect  at 
one  time  of  this  being  consummated. 

Besides  their  English  enemies,  the  adherents  of 
Charles  had  to  contend  against  their  native  oppo- 
nents, the  Burgundians,  led  on  by  the  powerful  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  ally  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Hence 
arose  factions  throughout  the  French  provinces,  cities, 
towns,  and  even  villages,  where  party  spirit  ran  strong, 
amongst  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  From  the 
seat  of  war  in  the  central  provinces,  this  state  of 
commotion  reached  to  every  point  of  the  frontiers, 
creating  in  every  one  the  greatest  anxiety  at  the  fate 
of  their  beloved  country.  Among  other  obscure 
places  agitated  by  those  troublous  times  was  the 
village  of  Domremy,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine. 
Here  dwelt  a  humble  villager,  named  Jacques  d'Arc, 
with  his  wife,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters.  He 
reared  sheep  and  cattle,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
his  family.  One  of  the  daughters  died  in  childhood, 
and  the  survivor  was  Joan,  the  famous  heroine  of 
our  story. 

From  her  early  youth  she  was  engaged  in  tending 
her  father's  flocks  or  herds  upon  the  hills,  receiving 
no  tuition  in  reading  or  writing,  but  she  was  taught 
to  repeat  devotional  exercises,  and  to  spin.  Up  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  exhibited  no 
traits  of  that  courage  which  afterwards  were  deve- 
loped ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  rather  bashful  than 
otherwise  in  the  presence  oi  strangers.  Among  her 
acquaintances  and  relatives  she  was  considered  merely 
a  simple-minded  and  kind-hearted  girl,  always  ready 
to  nurse  the  sick,  or  to  relieve  the  poor.  The  only 
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striking  feature  in  her  character  was  her  excessive 
devotion ;  not  only  in  constant  attendance  at  church, 
where  she  would  prostrate  herself  with  clasped  hands 
before  the  altar,  but  she  was  observed  frequently  to 
kneel  in  the  fields,  or  the  hills,  and  pray  fervently 
alone.  Every  Saturday  she  went  in  pilgrimage  to  a 
small  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  her  home.  She  rarely  mingled  in  the 
pastimes  of  her  young  companions ;  but  as  soon  as 
her  daily  work  was  over,  she  would  rush  to  the 
village  church,  dedicated  to  Saints  Catherine  and 
Margaret,  and  direct  her  devotions  especially  to  them. 
Beyond  this  religious  zeal  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  her  demeanour ;  and  in  her  conversation  on 
the  topics  of  the  day,  she,  with  nearly  all  the  villagers, 
espoused  the  cause  of  their  king  and  country,  with 
intense  hatred  towards  the  Burgundians  and  the 
English  invaders. 

Although  in  a  remote  district,  Domremy  and  its 
inhabitants  did  not  escape  the  strife  and  suffering  of 
these  evil  times.  After  the  king's  forces  were  driven 
out  of  Champagne  in  1425,  a  party  of  Burgundian 
cavalry  compelled  the  villagers  to  take  flight  with 
their  families  and  live  stock  during  their  raids  in 
search  of  provender.  Joan  and  her  parents  sought 
shelter  in  a  neighbouring  town  safe  from  aggression, 
where  they  remained  fifteen  days,  and  returned  home. 
It  was  then  that  she  exhibited  her  pent-up  religious 
and  political  enthusiasm,  in  mysterious  remarks  about 
the  restoration  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreign  invaders.  Little  attention 
was  paid  at  the  time  to  these  strange  murmurings, 
yet  they  were  noticed  by  her  parents,  causing  some 
little  parental  anxiety.  As  she  was  then  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  growing  up  in  comeliness  and  beauty, 
it  was  thought  advisable  that  she  should  get  married. 
Among  her  suitors,  one  honest  fellow  was  favoured 
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by  her  parents,  so  he  made  an  offer  of  marriage. 
He  was  refused,  to  her  father  and  mother's  great 
displeasure,  who  could  not  understand  her  motives 
for  doing  so,  which  caused  them  to  treat  her  with 
some  degree  of  harshness  and  parental  subjection. 

Meanwhile  the  war  progressed  unfavourably  for 
the  cause  of  the  Dauphin,  and  was  reaching  a  cul- 
minating point,  on  which  might  turn  the  future 
destiny  of  France.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  having 
mustered  large  reinforcements  from  Burgundy, 
massed  a  mighty  army  under  the  command  of  the 
valiant  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  other  generals  of 
high  renown.  After  reducing  nearly  all  the  cities 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  Orleans  was  the  chief 
point  of  attack.  That  city  once  subdued,  the  Eng- 
lish and  Burgundian  forces  could  cross  the  river 
Loire,  and  spread  over  the  open  country  beyond, 
and  the  court  of  Charles  would  have  to  take  shelter 
in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  Accordingly,  in 
October,  1428,  the  city  of  Orleans  was  invested  by 
the  enemy.  But  the  loyal  inhabitants  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a  resolute  and  protracted  defence. 
Not  only  did  they  cheerfully  pay  the  heavy  tax  im- 
posed on  them  for  the  purpose,  but  added  largely  to 
the  general  fund.  All  the  men  able  to  bear  arms 
were  enrolled  in  bands,  and  stationed  on  the  walls 
of  the  city. 

There  was  a  bridge  across  the  river,  where  the 
citizens  had  erected  a  bulwark  to  defend  its  southern 
approaches.  Here  the  first  assault  was  made,  and 
after  a  stubborn  resistance,  the  townspeople  were 
dislodged  from  the  place.  Next  day,  the  waters  of 
the  Loire  being  unusually  low,  a  portion  of  the 
English  army  waded  across,  stormed  and  captured 
two  towers  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  city.  While 
surveying  the  position  from  one  of  these  towers,  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot,  by 
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which  the  command  devolved  on  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
Several  attacks  were  made  by  him  on  the  fortified 
walls,  but  he  made  no  progress  in  the  siege  from  the 
gallant  manner  in  which  the  city  was  defended.  He 
then  determined  to  erect  farts  at  all  the  salient 
points,  and  reduce  the  citizens  to  surrender  by 
famine.  This  wa's  an  operation  of  time,  and  the 
garrison  of  Orleans  gradually  became  weaker,  while 
the  English  increased  in  strength  and  numbers. 

When  the  news  of  this  disastrous  position  of  affairs 
reachedDomremy,  Joan  of  Arc,inspired  by  the  fervour 
of  her  imagination,  considered  herself  as  the  saviour 
of  her  king  and  country.  Her  mysterious  mutter- 
ings  now  began  to  take  a  definite  and  practical  shape. 
From  her  own  revelations,  it  afterwards  transpired 
that  she  saw  visions  and  heard  the  voices  of  her 
guardian  saints  calling  upon  her  to  re-establish  the 
throne  of  France  and  expel  the  English  invaders. 
At  first,  in  the  glare  of  noontide,  she  saw  a  brilliant 
light  shining  in  her  eyes,  and  heard  an  unknown 
voice  bidding  her  to  be  good,  and  that  God  would 
bless  her.  Then,  while  attending  her  flocks,  some 
majestic  forms  floated  before  her ;  some  myste- 
rious words  reached  her  ears,  of  France  to  be  de- 
livered by  her  aid.  These  forms  resolved  themselves 
into  the  patron  saints  of  her  church,  St  Catherine 
and  St  Margaret,  and  a  third  voice  announced  him- 
self as  the  Archangel  Michael ;  who  said  that  they 
had  come  from  the  Almighty,  and  by  His  command 
she  was  to  deliver  her  country  from  thraldom.  In 
gratitude  for  such  signs  of  heavenly  favour,  she  vowed 
that  she  would  consecrate  herself  to  God.  From 
this  time  the  visions  of  Joan  were  steadily  fixed  on 
two  objects,  which  she  believed  herself  commissioned 
from  Heaven  to  achieve, — to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  and  to  crown  the  Dauphin  at  Rheims. 
"  And  if  we  compare  the  greatness  and  the  difficulty 
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of  such  objects  with  the  sex,  the  station,  and  the 
years  of  the  person  aiming  at  them,  we  cannot  but 
behold  with  admiration  the  undaunted  intrepidity 
that  did  not  quail  from  the  task."  * 

In  commencing  practically  the  project  she  had  in 
view,  her  first  step  was  to  leave  Domremy  on  the 
plea  of  a  few  days'  visit  to  her  uncle,  Durand  Laxart, 
who  lived  at  an  adjoining  village,  to  whom  she 
imparted  all  her  inspirations  and  intentions.  She 
stated  that  he  must  accompany  her  to  the  governor 
of  the  province  of  Vaucouleurs,  a  zealous  adherent 
of  the  Dauphin's,  and  entreat  his  aid  and  protec- 
tion to  enable  her  to  reach  the  royal  court.  Her 
astonished  uncle  was  persuaded,  by  the  earnestness 
of  Joan,  to  take  her  message  to  the  old  soldier,  who 
received  it  with  derision,  saying,  "  Box  your  niece's 
ears  well,  and  send  her  home  to  her  father."  On 
learning  the  failure  of  this  first  attempt,  she  imme- 
diately set  out  herself  in  company  with  her  uncle, 
and  with  difficulty  obtained  admission  to  Governor 
Baudricourt.  He  was  not  persuaded  by  her  asse- 
verations, but  several  other  persons  in  the  town, 
struck  with  her  piety  and  perseverance,  became  con- 
verts to  her  ideas.  One  of  these  was  a  gentleman 
named  De  Metz,  who  said  to  her,  as  he  met  her  in 
the  street,  "  Child,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  Must 
we  not  submit  to  seeing  the  king  expelled  his  king- 
dom, and  to  ourselves  becoming  English  ?"  "I  am 
come  here,"  replied  Joan,  "  to  ask  the  Sire  de  Bau- 
dricourt to  send  me  before  the  Dauphin  :  he  has  no 
care  for  me,  or  for  words  of  mine ;  and  yet  it  is 
needful  before  Mid-Lent  I  should  stand  in  the 
Dauphin's  presence,  should  I  even,  in  reaching  him, 
wear  through  my  feet,  and  have  to  crawl  upon  my 
knees.  For  no  one  upon  this  earth  but  myself  is 
appointed  to  recover  this  realm  of  France.  Yet  I 

*  Lord  Mahon's  "  Historical  Essays." 
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would  more  willingly  remain  to  spin  by  the  side  of 
my  poor  mother,  for  war  seems  no  work  for  me. 
But  go  I  must,  because  the  Lord  my  Master  so  wills 
it."  "  And  who  is  the  Lord  your  Master?"  inquired 
De  Metz.  "  The  King  of  Heaven,"  she  answered. 
This  tone  of  confidence  and  inspiration  in  her  mis- 
sion convinced  her  questioner;  he  gave  her  his  hand, 
promising,  on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman  and  under 
the  guidance  of  God,  to  conduct  her  himself  to  the 
Dauphin.  On  inquiring  when  she  wished  to  begin 
her  journey,  "  To-day  rather  than  to-morrow/'  replied 
the  heroine.  Others  became  convinced  of  her  divine 
mission,  so  that  her  escort  consisted  of  six  per- 
sons, with  whom  she  left  Vaucouleurs  in  February, 
1429,  being  then  about  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Joan  herself,  by  command  of  her  "  voices,"  as  she 
said,  assumed  male  apparel,  and  never  wore  any 
other  dress  during  the  remainder  of  her  expedition. 
She  rode  a  horse  which  her  uncle,  assisted  by  an- 
other countryman,  had  purchased  with  borrowed 
money.  The  distance  they  had  to  travel  was  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  through  a  wide  tract  of 
hostile  country,  exposed  to  fall  in  every  day  with 
wandering  parties  of  English  or  Burgundian  soldiery, 
or  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  to  ford  large 
rivers,  to  pass  through  extensive  forests,  and  to 
select  unfrequented  bye-paths  at  a  wintry  season. 
Undismayed  by  these  dangers,  Joan  took  little  heed 
of  toil ;  while  her  companions  felt  from  time  to  time 
their  confidence  decline  in  the  mission  of  the  maiden, 
and  they  were  tempted  to  hurl  her  down  some 
ravine,  or  to  leave  her  on  the  road.  She  reached, 
however,  a  more  friendly  province  after  crossing  the 
Loire,  where  she  openly  announced  to  all  she  met 
that  she  was  sent  from  God  to  crown  the  king  and 
to  free  the  good  city  of  Orleans.  By  that  time  her 
mission  had  become  known  to  the  beleaguered 
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citizens,  who  hailed  the  news  as  a  welcome  rumour 
of  deliverance ;  for  they  were  hard  beset,  and  in 
the  last  extremity  of  despair. 

At  length  the  party  reached  Chinon,  where  the 
Dauphin  held  his  court  in  listless  luxury,  never  as 
yet  stirred  by  his  people's  sufferings  into  any  deeds 
of  energy  or  prowess.  It  was  not  until  after  some 
delay  that  Joan  was  admitted  to  his  presence  ;  and 
even  then  the  uncrowned  king  resolved  to  try  her, 
by  dressing  in  plain  attire,  while  his  courtiers  were 
magnificently  clad,  to  deceive  her  as  to  who  was  the 
prince  in  the  assemblage.  Unabashed  by  the  glare 
of  the  lights  or  the  gaze  of  the  spectators,  she  entered 
the  hall  with  a  firm  step,  singling  out  the  Dauphin 
at  the  first  glance,  and  bent  her  knees  before  him, 
saying,  "  God  give  you  good  life,  gentle  king  !"  "I 
am  not  the  king ;  he  is  there/'  said  the  Dauphin, 
pointing  to  one  of  his  nobles.  "  In  the  name  of 
God,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  no  other  but  yourself. 
Most  noble  Lord  Dauphin,  I  am  Joan  the  'Maid, 
sent  on  behalf  of  God  to  aid  you  and  your  kingdom  ; 
and  by  His  command  I  announce  to  you  that  you 
shall  be  crowned  in  the  city  of  Kheims,  and  shall 
become  His  lieutenant  in  the  realm  of  France." 
Charles  then  drew  her  aside,  and,  after  some  time 
passed  in  earnest  conversation,  declared  to  his  cour- 
tiers that  the  Maid  had  spoken  secrets  known  only 
to  himself  and  to  God.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with 
what  she  said  at  court,  she  was  examined  before  the 
University  and  Parliament  of  Poitiers  ;  where,  after 
a  searching  examination  by  the  doctors  of  theology, 
she  came  off  victorious,  and  orders  were  forthwith 
given  for  her  state  and  equipment.  She  received  a 
suit  of  knight's  armour,  but  refused  any  other  sword 
except  one  marked  with  five  crosses,  and  lying  in  a 
church  vault  that  she  never  had  visited.  Accord- 
ingly a  messenger  was  sent  who  found  the  sword  as 
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she  described ;  rumours  of  which  spread  abroad 
among  the  people  as  a  proof  of  her  supernatural 
powers.  A  banner  was  made  under  her  directions, 
with  the  device  of  the  Saviour  in  His  glory,  having 
the  inscription  JHESUS  MAEIA,  bestrewn  with  fleurs- 
de-lis.  A  brave  knight,  a  father  confessor,  two 
heralds,  and  two  pages  were  appointed  as  her  per- 
sonal staff. 

By  this  time  nearly  six  thousand  of  the  king's 
troops  were  assembled  at  Blois,  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Orleans.  Joan  made  her  entry  on  horse- 
back, clad  in  armour,  with  her  head  uncovered,  the 
personification  of  a  martial  goddess  come  to  lead 
her  army  on  to  victory.  Her  fame  had  preceded 
her,  and  the  skill  with  which  she  rode  her  palfrey 
and  poised  her  lance,  together  with  her  tall  and 
commanding  figure,  inspired  the  soldiers  with  the 
confidence  of  Divine  support,  and  consoled  them 
under  their  reverses.  Many  who  had  been  cast 
down  in  spirit,  buckled  on  their  arms  anew  for  the 
cause  of  their  king  and  country,  and  in  the  name  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  In  the  camp  her  first  care  was  to 
expel  all  worthless  female  characters,  and  she  called 
upon  the  soldiers  to  prepare  for  battle  by  confession 
and  prayer.  Every  morning  and  evening  she 
marched  through  the  camp  with  her  father  confessor 
bearing  aloft  her  holy  banner,  accompanied  by  all 
the  priests  of  Blois,  chanting  hymns,  and  calling 
sinners  to  repentance. 

At  the  head  of  this  army,  the  hitherto  simple 
peasant  girl  of  Domremy  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Orleans,  as  if  she  had  been  a  veteran  warrior.  Be- 
fore she  approached  within  view  of  the  besiegers, 
she  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  English 
commander-in-chief,  announcing  her  mission,  and 
.commanding  him,  under  pain  of  vengeance  from 
heaven,  to  yield  to  her  sovereign  all  the  cities 
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which  his  troops  held  in  the  realm  of  France. 
This  message  was  treated  with  disdain  by  the 
officers,  but  the  men  entertained  the  approach  of 
this  marvellous  woman  with  superstitious  awe,  as 
the  coming  deliverer  of  the  beleaguered  city,  which 
no  doubt  had  its  depressing  effect  upon  them  in  time 
of  action. 

Orleans  was  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  famine,  and 
two  convoys  of  provisions  were  sent  from  Blois  to  re- 
lieve the  famishing  citizens  and  garrison.  This  was 
no  easy  matter  where  the  English  lines  completely  en- 
vironed the  walls  with  fortified  posts.  When  the  first 
convoy  reached  the  river  bank,  the  night  was  setting 
in,  and  stormy,  with  the  wind  against  the  safe  passage 
of  the  boats.  All  the  chiefs  counselled  delay  ;  but 
Joan  of  Arc  insisted  that  the  supplies  should  be  put 
on  board  forthwith,  promising  that  the  wind  would 
change.  It  really  did  change,  and  became  favour- 
able after  the  embarkation ;  and  thus  the  convoy 
was  enabled  to  reach  Orleans  in  safety,  while  the 
English  kept  close  to  their  redoubts.  Without 
delay  or  hesitation  she  determined  at  once  to  follow 
up  this  advantage,  with  the  strategic  skill  of  an  ex- 
perienced general.  While  the  French  captains  re- 
solved to  escort  the  second  convoy  of  provisions 
from  Blois,  this  intrepid  woman,  with  a  chosen  band 
of  two  hundred  lances,  entered  the  beleaguered  city 
that  same  night  to  partake  of  its  fortunes. 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  the  party  embarked 
close  to  one  of  the  English  forts,  without  being 
molested  by  the  awe-struck  garrison,  safely  crossing 
the  river,  and  entering  the  city.  It  was  about  mid- 
night when  this  was  accomplished,  to  the  joy  and 
wonder  of  the  famished  and  despairing  townspeople. 
During  the  passage  of  the  heroine  and  her  gallant 
band,  a  heavy  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  pre- 
vailed, which  favoured  their  proceedings  under  the 
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enemy's  batteries.  But  more,  this  announcement 
of  her  approach,  heralded  by  heaven's  artillery,  with 
the  lightning  to  guide  her  on  the  way,  unharmed 
by  the  besiegers,  and  bringing  succour  in  her  train, 
had  the  effect  of  impressing  the  inhabitants  with 
the  truth  of  her  Divine  commission  to  be  their  pro- 
mised deliverer.  As  she  rode  with  the  majesty  of  a 
monarch  through  the  city,  crowds  of  the  bewildered 
citizens  pressed  around  her  with  loud  acclamations, 
eager  to  touch  for  a  moment  her  armour,  her  holy 
standard,  or  the  prancing  white  steed  she  rode. 
Though  past  midnight,  her  first  act  was  to  repair  to 
the  cathedral,  where  a  solemn  service  was  chanted 
by  torchlight.  With  her  personal  suite  she  then 
went  to  the  dwelling  laid  apart  for  her  residence,  as 
occupied  by  a  lady  of  the  most  esteemed  and  un- 
blemished reputation  in  the  city.  Here  a  grand 
entertainment  had  been  prepared  for  her,  which  she 
declined  to  partake  of,  simply  dipping  a  piece  of 
bread  in  wine,  and  eating  it  as  she  retired  for  the. 
night. 

Notwithstanding  these  awe-inspiring  circum- 
stances attending  the  entry  of  Joan  into  the  city, 
the  impression  she  had  made  upon  the  people  was 
if  anything  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by 
their  further  knowledge  of  her  in  the  light  of  day, 
and  they  were  proud  to  designate  her  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  Her  beauty  of  person,  her  gentleness  of 
manner,  her  purity  of  life,  her  resolute  will  and 
undaunted  courage  in  everything  that  related  to  her 
mission,  her  zeal  to  reform  as  well  as  to  rescue  the 
soldiery — all  this  together  would  be  striking  in  our 
own  times,  and  seemed  miraculous  in  theirs.  When 
the  long-suffering  citizens  referred  to  the  protracted 
siege,  she  spoke  of  raising  it  without  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation :  what  she  seemed  most  anxious  to  do  was  to 
accomplish  it  without  bloodshed.  Accordingly, 
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another  letter  of  warning  was  despatched  into  the 
English  camp,  by  attaching  it  to  an  arrow  shot 
from  the  ramparts.  She  watched  its  effects  from 
the  broken  arch  of  the  bridge,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
exhorted  the  besiegers  to  depart.  Both  Maid  and 
missive  were  only  answered  with  scoffs  and  ribaldry 
by  the  English,  who  told  her  to  go  home  and  tend 
her  cows.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  scorn 
was  affected,  and  they  dreaded  the  valiant  woman 
who  had  strengthened  and  succoured  the  besieged 
city.  In  proof  of  this,  the  second  convoy  of  provi- 
sions was  allowed  to  enter  the  gates — the  long  line 
of  waggons,  flocks,  and  herds,  passing  the  English 
fortifications  unmolested,  while  a  spirit  of  despon- 
dency prevailed  among  the  besiegers. 

Hitherto  the  wonderful  success  that  attended 
every  act  of  Joan  in  her  marvellous  expedition  was 
influenced  by  the  dread  or  awe  inspired  by  her 
name  and  mission.  She  had  not  as  yet  mingled  in 
the  din  of  battle,  to  show  by  fearless  example  that 
she  was  sincere.  Now  came  the  opportunity,  when, 
after  securing  the  food  necessary  for  supporting  the 
people,  she  sallied  forth  the  same  day,  and  for  the 
first  time  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  attack, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  a  part  of  the  gar- 
rison and  townspeople  upon  one  of  the  forts  held 
by  the  English.  When  she  reached  the  scene  of 
action,  she  found  the  attacking  force  beaten  back 
and  retreating ;  whereupon  she  raised  her  white 
banner  aloft,  urging  them  to  courage  like  her  own, 
and  at  once  led  them  on  to  the  second  attack.  The 
battle  raged  for  three  hours,  and  she  never  seemed 
daunted  by  danger;  on  the  contrary  she  was  in- 
spirited, nay,  almost  inspired,  by  its  presence,  as 
one  conscious  of  support  from  on  high.  The  fort- 
ress was  captured,  and  almost  every  Englishman  put 
to  the  sword  within  its  ramparts,  notwithstanding 
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the  remonstrances  of  the  Maid  to  spare  the  van- 
quished. 

Then  followed  attacks  upon  the  other  redoubts  of 
the  besiegers,  which  were  captured  in  succession, 
until  only  a  single  fort  remained  in  English  hands 
on  the  opposite  shore,  confronting  the  broken  bridge. 
On  the  landward  side  it  was  entrenched  with  a  deep 
ditch  before  its  massy  and  towering  wall,  filled  with 
water  from  the  river.  This  was  the  strongest  of  all 
the  forts,  and  garrisoned  by  the  best  battalions  of 
the  enemy,  under  the  valiant  Sir  William  Gladsdale. 
Knowing  this,  the  French  captains  were  inclined 
not  to  risk  an  attack  on  so  formidable  a  position, 
but  to  rest  content  with  what  had  been  done  until 
reinforcements  arrived  from  the  main  army. 

When  Joan  heard  of  this  resolution,  she  said,  "  You 
have  been  to  your  council,  and  I  have  been  to  mine. 
Be  assured  that  the  council  of  Messire*  will  hold 
good,  and  that  the  council  of  men  will  perish." 
She  urged  them  to  the  attack  without  delay,  and 
would  not  listen  to  arguments  and  entreaties  for 
postponement.  They  perhaps  would  have  delayed, 
but  for  the  influence  she  had  over  both  the  people 
and  soldiery.  Among  others,  the  governor  of  the 
city  was  averse  to  this  enterprise,  and  stationed 
himself  with  some  soldiers  at  the  gate  through 
which  Joan  had  to  pass,  refusing  to  unbar  it.  She 
called  to  him,  "  You  are  an  ill  man,  but  whether 
you  will  or  not,  the  men-at-arms  shall  come  and 
shall  conquer,  as  they  have  conquered  before."  She 
was  followed  by  a  multitude  of  townsmen  and 
soldiers,  who  rushed  upon  the  governor  with  loud 
threats  of  injury  if  he  did  not  obey  the  behests  of 
the  Maid.  He  was  constrained  to  yield,  and  the 
armed  host  sallied  forth  of  the  city,  and  crossed  in 
boats  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  attack  the 

*  The  old  French  name  for  God. 
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fort  in  the  rear.  The  French  officers  seeing  this, 
followed  with  a  host  of  others  to  join  the  courageous 
woman. 

Meanwhile  the  English  viewed  these  movements 
with  alarm,  as  the  troops  dreaded  the  invincible 
power  of  her  whom  they  called  "  the  sorceress." 
Nevertheless  their  brave  leaders  were  determined  to 
give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception.  The  assault 
began  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  French  re- 
ceived a  well-sustained  charge  both  from  bows  and 
firearms,  while  Joan  was,  as.Nusustl,  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  waving  her  banner,  and  encouraging  the 
troops.  While  doing  so,  an  arrow  pierced  her  be- 
tween the  neck  and  shoulder,  after  passing  through 
the  corslet,  when  she  fell,  and  with  her  own  hands 
pulled  out  the  arrow,  and,  after  a  few  moments 
passed  in  silent  prayer,  hastened  back  to  head  the 
soldiers.  In  her  absence  they  had  suspended  the 
conflict,  and  had  been  disheartened  by  her  wound  ; 
but  on  her  reappearance  they  rushed  with  fresh 
ardour  to  a  second  onset,  while  the  English  were 
struck  with  fear  at  seeing  her  again  leading  on  the 
troops,  whom  they  thought  half  dead  in  the  moat. 
To  add  to  their  consternation,  they  saw  that  a  large 
body  of  the  townspeople  had  reached  the  broken 
arch,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  fort,  and  began 
a  murderous  fire.  Sir  William  Gladsdale  then 
concentrated  his  force  against  both  attacks  within 
the  towers.  Whilst  commanding  his  men  he  came 
in  full  sight  of  Joan,  who  called  in  a  loud  voice  to 
him,  "  Surrender,  surrender  to  the  King  of  Heaven  ! 
Ah,  Gladsdale,  your  words  have  foully  wronged 
me ;  but  1  have  great  pity  on  your  soul,  and  on  the 
souls  of  your  men  !"  Taking  no  heed  of  this  sum- 
mons, the  English  commander  was  pursuing  his  way 
along  the  drawbridge,  when  a  shot  from  the  French 
batteries  struck  and  broke  it  asunder,  and  Gladsdale. 
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with  his  best  knights,  perished  in  the  stream.  No 
further  resistance  was  offered  by  the  garrison,  and 
the  victorious  Joan  entered  the  fortress  with  her 
followers,  making  two  hundred  prisoners  of  war, 
while  three  hundred  more  had  been  slain  in  fight. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  of  the  people  at  the 
close  of  that  eventful  day.  All  night  long  gladden- 
ing peals  rung  from  the  church  bells,  and  those  who 
had  survived  the  victory,  received  the  exulting  accla- 
mations of  their  fellow-townsmen.  To  these  sounds 
of  rejoicing  the  English  listened  with  heavy  hearts, 
and  they  resolved  to  evacuate  their  remaining  lines 
of  fortification ;  the  wood- work  of  which  was  next 
day  committed  to  the  flames.  Having  done  so,  they 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
and  his  officers,  and  challenged  the  French  to  fight 
them  in  the  open  field.  The  garrison  and  towns- 
people were  eager  to  do  so,  but  Joan  would  not 
allow  it,  saying — "In  the  name  of  God,  let  them 
depart!  and  let  us  go  and  give  thanks  to  God." 
The  English  then  retreated.  Thus  came  to  pass  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  as  predicted  by  Joan 
of  Arc,  under  her  own  immediate  command,  and 
which  the  heroine  accomplished,  in  seven  days  from 
her  arrival,  what  all  the  French  officers  had  failed 
to  do  during  seven  months  of  hard  fighting. 

Having  accomplished  so  successfully  the  first  great 
part  of  her  mission,  Joan  next  proceeded  to  fulfil  the 
second,  namely,  to  crown  die  Dauphin  at  the  city  of 
Eheims,  as  the  legitimate  monarch  of  France.  Being 
a  woman  of  action,  she  spent  no  time  receiving  the 
adulations  of  the  Orleanists  at  their  deliverance, 
neither  was  she  elated  at  her  triumphs,  but  wended 
her  way  to  the  court  of  the  Dauphin  at  Tours,  the 
same  untaught,  simple  shepherdess  as  before;  there 
to  urge  him  to  confide  in  her  guidance,  and  enable 
her  to  complete  her  Divine  mission.  In  four  days 
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after  the  city  of  Orleans  was  relieved,  she  was  in  his 
presence,  when  she  kneeled  before  him,  and  clasped 
his  feet,  saying — "Gentle  Dauphin,  come  and  re- 
ceive your  noble  crown  at  Rheims;  I  am  greatly 
pressed  that  you  should  go  there ;  do  not  doubt  that 
you  will  there  be  worthily  crowned  as  you  ought." 
Seeing  that  he  and  his  courtiers  entertained  doubts 
of  such  an  enterprise,  she  further  said — "In  the 
name  of  God  I  know  right  well  what  you  think  and  de- 
sire to  ask  me  of  the  voice  which  I  heard  speak  touch- 
ing your  being  crowned,  and  I  will  tell  you  truly. 
I  had  set  myself  to  prayer  as  I  am  wont  to  do,  and 
I  was  complaining  that  I  was  not  believed  in  what 
I  said  ;  and  then  I  heard  the  voice  declare, 
'Daughter,  go  forward!  I  will  be  thy  helper,  go!' 
and  when  that  voice  comes  to  me  I  feel  so  joyful  as 
is  wondrous  to  tell." 

Whether  the  Dauphin  and  his  courtiers  were  con- 
verts to  her  visions  does  not  appear,  but  they  deemed 
it  right  not  to  displease  her,  and  entertained  her 
proposal.  They  saw  that,  before  attempting  to  take 
Rheims,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  other  posts 
which  the  English  still  held  on  the  Loire.  Joan  took 
a  part  in  their  preparations,  and  zealously  took  a  con- 
spicuous and  intrepid  share  in  lay  ing  siege  to  Jargeau, 
where  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  retired  with  several 
hundred  men.  In  the  assault  she  planted  a  ladder 
against  the  walls,  and  was  ascending,  when  a  huge 
stone  rolled  down  from  the  summit,  struck  her  on  the 
helmet,  and  hurled  her  into  the  moat.  Though  hurt 
by  the  missile  she  rose  undaunted,  crying  out, "  For- 
ward! forward!  my  friends!  the  Lord  has  delivered 
them  into  our  hands!"  The  assailing  force  became 
so  animated  by  her  intrepidity  that  they  captured 
the  town,  and  nearly  the  whole  garrison  was  put  to 
the  sword,  while  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  taken 
prisoner.  News  of  this  defeat  reached  the  other 
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strongholds  of  the  English ;  and  the  towns  of  Beau- 
gency  and  Mehun  were  evacuated,  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  English  troops,  now  under  Talbot,  retreated 
in  all  haste  towards  Paris.  On  their  way  they  were 
reinforced  by  four  thousand  men  under  Fastolf ;  but, 
being  hotly  pursued  by  the  French,  they  were  de- 
feated in  an  engagement  at  Patay. 

Now  came  the  crowning  opportunity  of  inarching 
on  Troyes  and  Rheims,  and  taking  the  cities  by  storm. 
Even  then  the  Dauphin  and  his  counselors  were  in 
doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  enterprise;  but, 
as  usual,  Joan's  councils  prevailed,  and  he  collected 
some  twelve  thousand  men,  marching  towards  the 
former  city,  accompanied  by  the  heroine.  When  the 
army  sat  down  before  Troyes,  it  was  found  that 
they  had  neither  mining  tools  nor  artillery,  nor 
stores  of  provisions,  and  the  troops  obtained  only  a 
miserable  subsistence  by  plucking  the  beans  in  the 
fields  and  the  ears  of  corn.  On  this  emergency  the 
Dauphin  and  his  counsellors  resolved  to  abandon  the 
expedition,  when  the  Maid  of  Orleans  came  and 
said — "  The  city  is  yours,  if  you  will  but  remain  before 
it  two  days  longer."  Considering  the  extraordinary 
success  which  attended  her  schemes,  the  proposition 
was  agreed  to.  To  uphold  that  prestige,  she  buckled 
on  her  armour,  appearing  before  the  affrighted 
citizens  as  a  supernatural  being  before  whom  the 
ordinary  powers  of  mankind  must  succumb.  Nego- 
tiations took  place,  the  garrison  offered  terms  of 
capitulation,  which  the  Dauphin  made  no  objection 
to,  and  the  gates  were  opened  to  receive  him  with 
demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  inhabitants. 

This  peaceful  capitulation  had  its  desired  effect 
on  the  citizens  of  Chalons  and  Rheims ;  they  rose 
up  as  if  in  concert,  expelled  the  Burgundian  garri- 
sons, and  declared  in  favour  of  the  Dauphin  as  the 
legitimate  king  of  France — Charles  VII.  Accord- 
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ingly,  on  the  16th  July,  1429,  he  entered  Rheims, 
without  encountering  a  single  enemy,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  acclamations  of  the  people  as  their 
legitimate  sovereign.  In  that  city  there  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  cathedrals  in  France,  where 
the  young  monarch  was  crowned  with  the  crown  of 
his  forefathers,  and  anointed  with  the  holy  cruse  of 
oil,  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  the  clergy, 
was  the  Divine  seal  of  his  royalty.  At  these  things 
the  people  looked  on  with  wonder  and  awe,  when  they 
came  to  consider  that  they  were  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophetic  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  former  simple 
shepherdess  of  Domremy,  the  illiterate  Joan  of  Arc. 
At  the  high  altar,  where  the  Dauphin  was  crowned, 
the  heroine  stood  by  the  side  of  the  king  with  her 
banner  unfurled,  and,  as  she  afterwards  said,  that 
having  shared  the  danger,  her  banner  had  a  right  to 
share  the  glory.  Her  eyes  streamed  with  tears  as 
she  knelt  before  the  newly-crowned  monarch,  and 
she  said— "Gentle  king,  now  is  fulfilled  the  pleasure 
of  God,  who  willed  that  you  should  come  to  Rheims 
and  be  anointed,  showing  that  you  are  the  true  king, 
and  he  to  whom  the  kingdom  should  belong.  I  now 
wish,  gentle  king,  that  you  would  allow  me  to 
return  towards  my  father  and  mother,  keep  my 
flocks  and  herds  as  before,  and  do  all  things  as  I 
was  wont  to  do." 

Unfortunately  for  this  heroine  in  times  of  peril, 
she  was  persuaded  to  continue  a  champion  in  the 
cause  of  her  king  and  country,  which  ultimately  led 
to  a  tragic  conclusion  in  her  brief  but  glorious  career. 
Both  the  king  and  his  chief  counsellor,  together  with 
the  leaders  of  his  army,  saw  that  her  services  would 
be  valuable  in  pursuing  their  conquests  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  of  Paris,  where  his  supremacy 
would  be  permanently  established.  She  was  offered 
great  rewards  for  what  she  had  done,  and  what  she 
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might  do  in  consolidating  the  French  nation  under 
one  legitimate  sovereign,  by  driving  the  remnants  of 
the  English  army  from  the  country.  For  herself 
she  asked  no  reward,  but  for  the  village  of  Dom- 
remy,  her  request  was  granted  that  it  should  be 
exempt  from  impost — which  privilege  was  main- 
tained for  three  centuries,  until  it  was  abolished  by 
the  revolution.  Then  she  accompanied  the  king  and 
his  army  towards  Paris,  and  at  length  they  reached 
St  Denis,  from,  the  heights  of  which  the  domes  and 
spires  of  his  ancient  capital  greeted  the  eyes  of 
Charles  VII.  By  this  time  the  pusillanimous  king 
felt  his  military  ardour  cooled,  and  he  fain  would 
have  returned  to  his  Court  without  attacking  Paris. 
But  strong  in  her  resolves,  the  undaunted  heroine 
led  an  assault  upon  the  fortifications  of  the  capital, 
in  which,  however,  she  failed.  She  had  no  longer 
the  enthusiasm  to  pursue  her  warlike  career,  and, 
viewing  the  failure  as  an  admonition  of  Heaven, 
she  consecrated  her  armour  to  God  before  the 
tomb  of  St  Denis,  and  determined  to  retire  from 
the  wars. 

Again  she  was  persuaded  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  king,  and  passed  the  winter  at  the  court  near 
Bourges,  where  his  majesty  granted  letters-patent  of 
nobility  to  her  family  and  herself,  with  the  privilege 
of  bearing  the  Lily  of  France  for  their  arms.  Her 
restless  disposition  could  not  lie  idle,  and  when  she 
heard  of  the  fortress  of  Picardy  being  besieged  by 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  she  courageously  went  to 
its  relief,  accompanied  by  many  French  knights  of 
renown.  The  very  evening  of  their  arrival  she 
headed  the  garrison  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegers, 
and  twice  drove  them  from  their  entrenchments ; 
but,  seeing  their  numbers  increase,  she  gave  the 
signal  of  retreat,  herself  maintaining  the  post  of  hon- 
our in  the  rear-guard.  Never  had  she  shown  greater 
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intrepidity ;  but,  in  the  confusion,  she  found  herself 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  was  made  a  prisoner. 
The  news  of  this  capture  elated  the  English  so  much, 
that  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  in  command  at 
Paris,  ordered  the  celebration  of  Te  Deum  in  the 
cathedrals.  The  captive  heroine  was  imprisoned  at 
several  places,  and  twice  made  intrepid  attempts  to 
escape.  At  last  she  was  taken  to  Rouen,  where  the 
young  King  Henry  of  England  and  his  generals 
were  quartered.  Here  she  was  led  into  the  great 
tower  of  the  castle,  and  secured  by  her  feet  in  an 
iron  cage.  She  was  treated  with  great  contumely  by 
her  captors ;  but  with  her  wonted  calmness  and  con- 
scious purity  of  purpose,  she  nobly  defied  her  ene- 
mies and  their  calumnies. 

In  these  ruthless  times  of  warfare  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  ransom  prisoners  or  put  them  to  death.  Joan 
first  became  the  prize  of  John  of  Luxemburg,  from 
whom  she  was  purchased  by  the  English  for  a  sum 
of  ten  thousand  livres.  Whether  they  would  have 
restored  her  to  the  French  if  a  higher  sum  had  been 
offered,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  no  ransom  was  ten- 
dered by  the  king  or  the  people.  To  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  that  monarch  and  his  court,  not  an  effort 
was  made  to  negotiate  for  the  restoration  of  the 
heroine  who  had  retrieved  their  fortunes  when  they 
had  been  despaired  of.  Charles  revelled  among  his 
dames  oi  doubtful  reputation,  without  extending  a 
helping  hand  to  the  virtuous  and  brave  woman  who 
had  secured  his  safety  in  that  indolent  retirement. 

On  the  part  of  the  English  and  the  French  faction 
who  sided  with  them,  it  was  not  their  intention  to 
treat  Joan  as  an  ordinary  prisoner  of  war.  Their 
chief  object  was  to  disabuse  public  opinion  as  to  her 
supposed  Divine  power,  and  by  accusing  her  of 
sorcery,  they  sought  to  show  that  the  victories  of 
Charles  VII.  were  obtained  through  her  connection 
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with  diabolical  agency.  Accordingly,  they  aban- 
doned their  rights  of  capture  in  war,  and  handed 
the  simple  illiterate  maiden  over  to  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft.  This  tri- 
bunal was  composed  of  a  hundred  theological  doc- 
tors, and  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
assisted  by  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Inquisition. 
Against  this  array  of  prejudiced  priests,  Joan  was 
allowed  neither  counsel,  or  adviser,  or  friend.  On  the 
contrary,  they  endeavoured  to  entrap  this  simple 
young  woman  by  deceit  and  cunning  disgraceful  to 
manly  honour.  One  cunning  priest  entered  her  cell 
ostensibly  as  friendly  to  her  and  her  cause,  in  order 
to  elicit  information  that  might  be  brought  against 
her  at  her  trial ;  while  emissaries  were  sent  to  Dom- 
remy  to  gather  accounts  of  her  early  life  for  the  same 
purpose.  Where  the  answers  to  these  inquiries  were 
favourable,  they  were  either  suppressed  or  garbled. 

At  length  the  day  of  trial  came,  on  the  21st  Feb- 
ruary, 1431,  the  court  being  held  in  the  castle  chapel 
at  Rouen.  She  appeared  before  her  judges  clad  in 
military  attire,  but  loaded  with  chains.  What  a 
spectacle  to  look  upon !  Here  was  a  young  woman, 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  manacled  prisoner, 
alone  amidst  a  host  of  armed  men  and  hostile  priests, 
ready  to  sacrifice  her  at  the  shrine  of  intolerance  and 
bigotry.  Yet  the  noble  heroine  confronted  the  un- 
manly throng  calm  and  dignified,  neither  depressed 
by  her  fallen  fortunes  nor  by  her  long  and  cruel  cap- 
tivity. Not  only  was  she  perfectly  self-possessed 
in  outward  demeanour,  but  during  her  protracted 
trial  of  fifteen  days  the  replies  to  her  accusers  were 
couched  in  the  most  courageous  terms,  with  such 
clear  good  sense,  that  she  baffled  every  attempt  to 
ensnare  her.  Though  there  was  no  legal  proof  de- 
duced from  her  own  examinations,  or  from  any  wit- 
ness, to  support  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  yet  her 
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judges,  heedless  of  her  innocence,  drew  up  twelve 
articles  of  accusation  upon  the  grounds  of  sorcery 
and  heresy,  upon  which  she  was  condemned  to  death. 
Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  May,  she  was  taken  from 
her  prison  to  the  churchyard  of  St  Ouen,  where  two 
scaffolds  were  erected;  on  the  one  stood  the  Cardinal 
of  Winchester,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  several 
prelates  ;  the  other  was  designed  for  Joan,  and  a 
preacher,  who  commenced  a  discourse  filled  with  the 
most  vehement  invective  against  her.  When  this 
was  finished,  she  was  presented  with  a  formula  of 
abjuration  to  sign,  and  the  prelates  pointed  to  the 
public  hangman  ready  to  bear  her  away  to  instant 
death  if  she  refused.  At  first  she  said  she  had  no- 
thing to  abjure,  but  being  urged,  she  put  her  mark 
to  the  paper,  saying,  "  I  would  rather  sign  than 
burn." 

This  pretended  clemency  towards  the  hapless 
maiden  was  only  an  artifice  to  sink  her  in  public 
estimation.  Her  enemies  had  doomed  her  to  an 
ignominious  death.  It  is  sickening  to  read  the 
account  of  the  devices  employed  to  entrap  this  de- 
fenceless woman,  even  to  the  point  of  dishonour.  A 
second  time  she  was  condemned  to  death  with  a 
refinement  of  cruelty  that  makes  one  shudder.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  she  was  burned  alive  in  the  market- 
place of  Rouen,  where  her  virtuous  body  was  con- 
sumed by  the  flames,  and  her  soul  rose  to  heaven  as 
she  expired  with  the  name  of  Jesus  on  her  lips. 
Thus  perished  the  fair  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  greatest 
Heroine  in  Times  of  Peril  that  history  has  on  record. 
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WIFE  OF  MAKC  ANTONY. 

IN  the  ancient  days  of  imperial  Borne,  when  the 
Caesars  ruled  the  mighty  empire  with  unbounded 
sway,  maids  and  matrons  of  high  estate  frequently 
took  an  active  part  in  the  warlike  counsels  of  their 
parents,  lords,  and  masters.  Many  instances  are 
recorded  in  classic  history  where  their  influence  and 
advice  has  prevailed  over  the  sterner  counsels  of 
great  heroes.  Sometimes  this  influence  has  been 
exercised  in  fanning  the  flame  of  war,  but  most  fre- 
quently in  advocating  the  blessings  of  peace.  One 
special  feature  is  observable  in  the  history  of  many 
of  the  ancient  Eoman  and  Grecian  wars,  that  the 
cause  of  fierce  contention  has  often  been  that  of 
woman  herself,  where  a  noble  matron  or  maid  has 
suffered  injury  or  contumely  at  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  belligerents,  or  become  the  prize  of  the  victor. 
Hence  the  grand  poem  of  the  Siege  of  Troy,  for  the 
possession  of  the  fair  Helen,  is  no  mere  fiction,  but 
founded  upon  facts  that  were  then  considered  of 
high  importance  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  In 
like  manner  the  beauty  and  personal  attractions  of 
some  high-born  woman  have  been  the  means  of  dis- 
arming an  embattled  host  at  the  moment  of  a  con- 
templated sanguinary  onset.  This  was  especially  the 
case  when  Marc  Antony  invaded  Egypt  with  the 
intention  of  conquering  the  army  of  Cleopatra,  when 
he  himself  was  conquered  by  the  fascinations  of  the 
Egyptian  queen,  and  led  as  a  slave  at  her  side  by 
his  devotion  to  woman's  beauty.  It  is  with  the 
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domestic  life  of  this  famous  Roman  hero  that  this 
brief  notice  of  his  wife  Octavia  deals. 

This  illustrious  woman  of  ancient  Rome  was  a 
grand-niece  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  sister  to  Octa- 
vius  Caesar,  who,  in  her  time,  was  invested  with  the 
Imperial  purple.  Of  her  maiden  life  we  have  no  re- 
cord, but  we  learn  that,  when  quite  a  young  woman, 
she  was  married  to  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  was 
consul  in  the  year  704  of  Rome — a  period  when  the 
Roman  legions  invaded  Persia.  During  the  term  of 
his  consulship  he  aided  materially,  by  his  judicious 
counsel,  to  bring  the  war  with  that  nation  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  in  which  his  talented  wife  had  no 
small  share.  However,  he  was  a  man  of  weakly 
constitution,  and  died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  his 
widow  Octavia  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
beauty  without  any  family  encumbrance.  Many 
suitors  of  high  degree  solicited  her  hand  in  marriage, 
but  she  declined  them  all  for  Marc  Antony,  therein 
sacrificing  her  personal  feelings  for  considerations  of 
State. 

About  this  time  her  brother,  Octavius  Caesar, 
had  just  concluded  a  satisfactory  treaty  of  peace 
with  Marc  Antony,  whereby  they  agreed  to  be- 
come allies  in  prosecuting  the  wars  in  Egypt  and 
Greece.  It  so  happened  that  Marc  Antony  had 
been  made  recently  a  widower  by  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  Fulvia,  who  had  borne  two  children  to 
him.  The  brother  of  Octavia  and  their  common 
friends  saw  that  not  only  a  desirable  marriage  could 
be  made  between  the  widow  and  widower,  both  in 
the  prime  of  life,  but  the  union  would  establish  and 
confirm  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  between 
Octavius  and  Marc  Antony.  When  the  proposition 
was  placed  before  Octavia  in  this  light,  her  patriotic 
feelings  prevailed,  and  she  returned  a  favourable 
answer  to  her  friends,  who  considered  that  a  union 
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with  this  talented  lady  was  calculated  to  maintain 
and  cement  the  treaty  of  peace  which  had  just  been 
concluded. 

On  the  part  of  Marc  Antony,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  very  zealous  in  entering  into  this  union 
with  the  sister  of  his  imperial  rival  in  arms,  but  he 
consented  to  it,  especially  when  he  beheld  such  a 
beautiful  and  amiable  woman  in  his  destined  bride. 
Having  obtained  this  consent,  the  mutual  friends  of 
the  high-contracting  parties  were  anxious  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place  without  delay.  Here  an 
obstacle  was  in  the  way  which  at  first  frustrated 
their  intentions.  According  to  the  Koman  laws, 
widows  were  prohibited  from  marrying  again  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  their  widowhood,  while  only 
four  or  five  months  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Octavia's  first  husband,  Claudius  Marcellus.  Her 
influential  friends  being  members  of  the  Koman 
Senate,  brought  in,  and  got  passed,  a  special  decree, 
allowing  Octavia  to  have  a  dispensation  from  that 
rule.  The  wedding  took  place  immediately  after- 
wards, amid  the  rejoicings  of  all  who  were  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  internal  harmony  of  the  nation. 
Thus  the  public  welfare  was  consulted  in  this  union, 
for  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  Marc 
Antony  and  Octavius  Caesar  would  quarrel  continu- 
ally and  perpetuate  the  civil  war  unless  peace  were 
established  between  them  by  some  good  mediator, 
and  no  expedient  appeared  so  proper  to  form  this 
happy  mediation  as  the  marriage  of  Marc  Antony 
and  Octavia. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  pacific  settlement 
of  the  differences  between  Octavius  and  Marc 
Antony  by  this  union,  a  coldness  ensued  between 
those  two  proud  spirits  that  would  have  ended  in  a 
serious  rupture,  but  for  the  intervention  of  Octavia 
This  occurred  three  years  after  her  marriage,  when 
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her  friends,  who  had  brought  about  that  union, 
saw  their  hopes  of  a  pacific  union  imperilled. 
Octavius  was  at  the  time  waging  war  against  the 
son  of  Porapey  in  Egypt,  and  his  army  requiring 
reinforcement,  he  wanted  succour  from  Antony,  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  their  treaty  of  alliance. 
He  refused  to  send  the  necessary  assistance,  and  a 
quarrel  ensued  between  them.  Upon  seeing  this, 
Octavia  dexterously  stepped  in  to  reconcile  them, 
and  compassed  her  end.  She  left  her  husband's 
camp  at  Tarentum,  met  her  brother  on  the  road, 
and  had  a  conference  with  him  and  his  friends 
Agrippa  and  Msecenus.  She  entreated  him  with 
much  lamentation,  not  to  suffer  her  to  become,  from 
being  the  most  fortunate  of  women,  to  be  the  most 
wretched  of  her  sex.  "For,"  she  said,  "all  the 
world  now  consider  me  as  related  to  two  emperors  ; 
the  wife  of  one,  and  sister  of  the  other.  But  if  evil 
counsels  should  prevail,  and  a  civil  war  should  com- 
mence, it  is  uncertain  which  of  your  fortunes  it  may 
be  to  conquer  or  be  conquered;  but  it  must  be  mine 
in  both  events  to  be  miserable."  Octavius  Caesar, 
overcome  by  her  representations,  repaired  to  Taren- 
tum,  and  resumed  his  amicable  relations  with  Marc 
Antony — who,  also,  had  been  persuaded  by  his  illus- 
trious wife  to  pacific  intercourse  with  his  imperial 
brother-in-law. 

Soon  afterwards,  Marc  Antony  not  only  agreed  to 
reinforce  the  Roman  legions  in  Egypt,  but  to  take 
command  of  the  troops  himself.  With  much  appa- 
rent regret  he  parted  from  his  wife,  bidding  her  to 
remain  in  Italy  until  his  return.  At  this  time  he 
could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  virtues  and  sound 
judgment  of  Octavia,  for  he  had  found  her  counsels 
most  serviceable  in  times  of  emergency.  Had  she 
been  allowed  to  accompany  him  in  his  Egyptian 
campaign,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  not 
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have  fallen  into  those  evil  actions  which  tarnish  the 
glory  of  his  name,  in  spite  of  the  romance  thrown 
around  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  It  is  no 
part  of  this  brief  sketch  to  dwell  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  faithless  husband  in  falling  into  the  slavery  he 
did  under  the  machinations  of  that  designing  woman. 

Learning  something  about  her  husband's  wicked- 
ness, Octavia  became  anxious,  and  at  length  set 
out  to  meet  him  on  his  contemplated  return  frorr. 
the  East.  From  his  letters  she  perceived  that  he 
was  desirous  she  should  remain  at  Athens,  where  he 
promised  to  join  her.  Accordingly  she  stopped  in 
that  city,  until  she  saw  plainly  that  her  husband 
meant  to  impose  upon  her,  and  continue  in  Egypt 
at  the  luxurious  court  of  Cleopatra.  Upon  this  she 
returned  to  Rome,  and  took  up  her  abode  as  usual 
at  her  false  husband's  house.  Her  brother,  Octa- 
vius,  feeling  keenly  the  dishonour  Marc  Antony  had 
brought  upon  his  sister,  pressed  her  to  leave  the 
house,  but  this  she  would  not  do.  She  continued 
there,  and  took  care  of  everything  just  as  if  she  had 
been  perfectly  well  pleased  with  her  husband.  Hav- 
ing now  a  young  family  of  her  own,  she  devoted  her- 
self to  their  nurture  and  education.  She  also  treated 
the  two  children  of  Antony  and  Pulvia,  with  the 
same  affection  as  before,  and  continued  to  educate 
them  with  equal  assiduity. 

Meanwhile,  Marc  Antony  fell  from  bad  to  worse 
in  his  slavish  attentions  to  Cleopatra ;  while  she,  by 
every  cunning  artifice,  endeavoured  to  entice  him 
from  the  affections  of  his  virtuous  wife.  In  this  she 
succeeded  too  well,  and  he,  knowing  how  he  had 
treated  Octavia,  was  ashamed  to  come  near  her.  At 
length  his  presence  was  necessary  in  Rome,  and  he 
made  an  effort  to  leave  the  blandishments  of  the 
Egyptian  queen.  Before  doing  so,  he  had  the  cow- 
ardliness to  write  home  requesting  his  wife  to  leave 
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the  house  before  he  arrived.  This  was  a  sad  blow 
to  her  who  had  never  complained  of  her  husband's 
desertion ;  yet,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  she  re- 
moved from  the  house  with  her  son  and  two  young 
daughters.  As  she  crossed  the  threshold  she  melted 
into  tears;  not  so  much  from  grief  at  leaving  her 
home,  as  the  fears  she  entertained  that  this  act  of 
Marc  Antony  would  lead  to  a  war  with  her  brother 
Octavius ;  and  she  did  everything  in  her  power  to 
prevent  the  affronts  she  had  received  from  her  hus- 
band from  becoming  the  cause  of  civil  commotion. 

By  this,  her  excellent  conduct,  she  did  her  hus- 
band much  harm,  in  public  estimation,  though  con- 
trary to  her  intention.  The  people  observing  that 
Marc  Antony  preferred  such  a  dissolute  woman  as 
Cleopatra,  to  the  virtuous  Octavia,  conceived  a  very 
great  indignation  and  contempt  for  him.  Moreover, 
those  who  had  seen  Cleopatra,  deplored  above  all 
others  Marc  Antony's  infatuation,  because  they  found 
her  neither  so  young  nor  so  handsome  as  Octavia. 
They  considered,  therefore,  that  he  showed  the  height 
of  folly  in  not  giving  the  preference  for  Octavia,  who 
infinitely  surpassed  the  other  in  virtue  and  wisdom. 
It  is  also  recorded  of  Cleopatra,  that  however  much 
she  prized  her  own  charms,  which  had  enchained 
Marc  Antony,  she  was  extremely  apprehensive  of 
those  of  Octavia,  and  for  that  reason  she  had  recourse 
to  the  deepest  artifices  to  prevent  him  meeting  his 
wife.  When  he  left  for  Italy,  she  followed  in  the 
wake  of  his  army,  and  even  had  the  hardihood  to 
appear  in  public  at  some  of  the  festivals  in  the  cities 
through  which  they  passed.  But  wherever  she  was 
recognised,  the  people  treated  her  with  marked  disap- 
probation. In  order  to  gain  their  good  wilt  at  one 
of  the  cities,  she  caused  her  attendant  to  distribute 
money  among  the  inhabitants. 

But  a  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand  for  the  pun- 
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ishment  of  this  false  man  and  his  minion.  Octavius 
Caesar,  collecting  his  legions  to  avenge  his  sister's 
wrongs  and  his  own,  declared  war  against  Marc 
Antony,  who,  seeing  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
fight,  gathered  an  enormous  army  in  the  town  and 
bay  of  Actium.  Had  he  not  been  unmanned  by  the 
the  base  companionship  of  Cleopatra,  who  came 
with  him  there,  he  might  have  held  his  own  against 
Octavius  Csesar  ;  but,  deserted  by  the  Egyptian  fleet, 
led  by  Cleopatra,  in  the  naval  battle  which  ensued, 
Antony  abandoned  his  splendid  army  to  his  enemy, 
and  sailed  for  Egypt  with  Cleopatra.  He  there 
once  more  gave  himself  up  to  luxury,  careless  of 
name  and  fame,  and  of  the  claims  of  his  noble  wife 
Octavia.  His  pleasures  were  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Octavius  Caesar  with  a  large  army. 
Brought  at  last  to  bay,  Antony  roused  himself  to 
exertion,  but  again  deserted  by  the  Egyptian  fleet, 
he  gave  way  to  despair,  and  killed  himself.  His 
unworthy  companion,  Cleopatra,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Octavius,  also  committed  suicide  ;  and 
thus  was  soon  avenged  Octavia's  wrongs. 

The  war  being  ended,  and  peace  restored  to  Eome, 
Octavia  once  more  regained  her  serenity  of  mind,  and 
watched  with  anxious  care  her  three  children  arriv- 
ing at  maturity.  She  was  especially  anxious  about 
the  education  of  her  son,  that  he  might  not  become 
imbued  with  the  reckless  courses  of  his  father.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  unbounded  pleasure  that  she  saw 
him  wedded  to  his  cousin,  a  daughter  of  her  brother 
Octavius.  By  this  union  he  was  looked  upon  as 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  For- 
tune seemed  at  this  time  to  promise  Octavia  the 
highest  pitch  of  human  felicity ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  of 
short  duration.  The  son,  on  whom  her  hopes  were 
laid,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age;  which  proved  so 
severe  a  blow  to  the  mother  that  she  remained  ever 
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afterwards  inconsolable.  She  gave  herself  up  en- 
tirely to  solitude,  and  to  a  terrible  melancholy  all  the 
rest  of  her  days.  She  seemed  to  have  a  dread  of  any- 
thing connected  with  men.  Even  the  very  glory  of 
her  imperial  brother  was  a  trouble  to  her;  and  she 
kept  no  picture  of  her  deceased  son,  and  would  suf- 
fer no  one  to  speak  to  her  about  him.  At  length  she 
in  the  Roman  year  744,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  PALMYRA  AND  THE  EAST. 

GLANCING  through  the  pages  of  ancient  history,  the 
eye  is  arrested  by  the  names  of  other  illustrious 
women  besides  that  of  Octavia.  Of  these,  the  most 
celebrated  above  all  her  compeers  for  beauty,  virtue, 
and  commanding  appearance  was  Zenobia,  the  queen 
of  Palmyra  and  the  East,  who  flourished  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century.  Usually  at  that 
period,  the  patrician  women  of  Asia  spent  their  lives 
in  servile  indolence  and  luxury,  imposed  upon  their 
sex  by  the  climate  and  manners  of  that  warm  region. 
Their  greatest  deeds  were  confined  to  the  power  of 
captivating  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Of  this  we  have  a  notable  instance  in 
Cleopatra,  who  subdued  her  conqueror,  Marc  An- 
tony, not  by  superior  force,  but  by  the  power  of  love. 
Zenobia  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  queen,  but 
far  surpassed  her  in  virtue  and  valour,  while  she 
equalled  her  in  the  radiance  of  her  beauty.  We  are 
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told,  on  the  best  authority,  that  "Zenobia  was  es- 
teemed the  most  lovely  of  her  sex,  as  well  as  the  most 
heroic  of  antiquity.  She  was  of  a  dark  complexion, 
her  teeth  were  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  her  large 
black  eyes  sparkled  with  uncommon  fire,  tempered 
by  the  most  attractive  sweetness.  Her  voice  was 
strong  and  harmonious.  Her  manly  understanding 
was  strengthened  and  adorned  by  study.  She  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  possessed  in 
equal  perfection  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian languages.  She  had  drawn  up  for  her  own  use 
an  epitome  of  oriental  history,  and  familiarly  com- 
pared the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Plato,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  sublime  Longinus." 

Although  she  claimed  descent  from  the  Mace- 
donian kings  of  Egypt,  yet  she  disdained  to  sacrifice 
her  affections  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  from  im- 
perial dynasties,  where  she  saw  no  man  whom  she 
could  love  and  esteem  for  himself  alone.  But  she 
found  among  her  subjects  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men in  the  scion  of  an  illustrious  Palmyrenean  family, 
named  Odenathus,  and,  giving  her  hand  to  him,  he 
was  raised  from  a  private  station  to  share  with  his 
accomplished  wife  the  dominion  of  the  East.  She 
was  not  disappointed  in  her  choice;  for  she  found  in 
him  a  lover,  a  friend,  a  companion,  and  a  hero.  At 
that  period  the1  Eoman  emperor,  Aurelian,  had  re- 
turned from  his  conquests  in  Gaul,  where  he  had 
secured  the  person  and  provinces  of  Tetricus.  Elated 
with  these  victories  in  the  West,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  Zenobia  in  the  East.  She  resisted  this  inva- 
sion of  her  territories,  and  accompanied  her  brave 
husband  into  the  battlefield  at  the  head  of  her  army. 
She  had  inured  her  constitution  to  fatigue,  disdained 
the  use  of  a  covered  carriage,  generally  appeared  on 
horseback  in  a  military  habit,  and  sometimes  marched 
several  miles  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 
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Besides  this  personal  aid  to  her  husband  in  action, 
she  gave  him  wise  counsel  in  the  disposition  of  the 
forces ;  and  the  success  of  Odenathus  was  in  a  great 
measure  ascribed  to  her  incomparable  prudence  and 
fortitude.  The  result  was,  that  they  twice  pursued 
the  Eoman  legions  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon, 
after  several  splendid  victories  over  Aurelian,  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  united  fame  and 
power.  The  armies  which  they  commanded,  and 
the  provinces  which  they  had  saved,  acknowledged 
no  other  sovereigns  than  their  invincible  chiefs. 
Even  the  Romans  revered  them  for  their  prowess, 
and  Odenathus  was  accepted  as  a  legitimate  monarch 
by  the  emperor. 

In  the  intervals  of  war,  Odenathus  passionately 
delighted  in  the  exercise  of  hunting.  He  pursued 
with  ardour  the  wild  beasts  of  the  deserts — lions, 
panthers,  and  bears — and  the  ardour  of  Zenobia  in 
that  dangerous  amusement  was  not  inferior  to  his 
own.  Unfortunately,  an  occurrence  took  place  during 
one  of  these  hunting  expeditions  which  led  to  the 
assassination  of  Odenathus  by  the  hands  of  a  vin- 
dictive nephew.  It  was  the  rule  of  the  chase  that 
when  any  game  appeared  within  reach,  the  monarch 
should  throw  his  javelin  first  at  the  animal.  On  one 
occasion  this  nephew,  named  Mseonius,  presumed  to 
dart  his  javelin  before  that  of  his  uncle.  He  was 
admonished  for  his  unsportsmanlike  error,  but  he 
persisted  in  repeating  it  with  an  air  of  insolence. 
Odenathus  was  provoked,  took  away  his  horse,  and 
chastised  him  by  a  short  confinement.  Time  passed 
on,  and  the  offence  was  soon  forgotten  by  the  gene- 
rous uncle;  but  the  nephew  nourished  in  secret  the 
remembrance  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him. 
Among  his  friends  he  found  a  few  daring  associates, 
who  conspired  to  aid  him  in  assassinating  Odenathus. 
This  bloody  deed  was  accomplished  at  a  great  enter- 
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taintnent,  when  Herod,  a  son  of  Odenathus  by  a 
previous  wife,  became  also  a  victim  of  this  domestic 
treachery.  But  their  death  was  speedily  avenged  by 
Zenobia,  who  sacrificed  Mseonius  to  the  memory  of 
her  husband. 

The  Eoman  emperor  and  senate  deemed  the  death 
of  Odenathus  to  have  left  the  throne  vacant,  as  the 
regal  authority  granted  to  him  was  only  a  personal 
distinction  ;  and  to  enforce  their  claims  to  the  crown 
of  Palmyra,  sent  one  of  their  famous  generals  to  take 
possession  of  the  city  with  his  legions.  But  Zenobia 
disdained  both  the  emperor  and  the  senate  of  Rome, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  her  late  husband's  most 
faithful  friends,  she  maintained  possession  of  the 
throne,  and  governed  Palmyra,  Syria,  and  the  east 
with  just  sovereignty  and  wise  counsels  for  five 
years.  "Instead  of  the  little  passions  which  so 
frequently  perplex  a  female  reign,  the  steady  adminis- 
tration of  Zenobia  was  guided  by  the  most  judicious 
maxims  of  policy.  If  it  was  expedient  to  pardon, 
she  could  calm  her  resentment ;  if  it  was  necessary 
to  punish,  she  could  impose  silence  on  the  voice  of 
pity.  Her  strict  economy  was  accused  of  avarice ; 
yet  on  every  proper  occasion  she  appeared  magni- 
ficent and  liberal.  The  neighbouring  states  of  Arabia, 
Armenia,  and  Persia,  dreaded  her  power,  and  soli- 
cited her  alliance.  To  the  dominions  of  Odenathus, 
which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  frontiers 
of  Bithynia,  his  widow  added  the  inheritance  of  her 
ancestors,  the  populous  and  fertile  kingdom  of  Egypt." 

Meanwhile  she  assembled  her  army,  and  marched 
at  their  head  against  the  Roman  general  who  had 
invaded  her  dominions.  She  obtained  a  crowning 
victory  over  him  and  his  legions,  causing  him  to 
retreat  into  Europe  with  the  loss  of  his  army  and 
reputation.  Instead  of  sending  reinforcements  to 
continue  the  war  against  Zenobia,  the  Roman  em- 
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peror  acknowledged  her  merit,  and  was  content  that, 
while  he  pursued  the  Gothic  war  in  the  West,  she 
should  assert  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
East.  The  conduct,  however,  of  Zenobia  was  attended 
with  some  suspicion ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  she  had 
conceived  the  design  of  erecting  an  independent  and 
hostile  monarchy.  She  blended  with  the  popular 
manners  of  Roman  princes  the  stately  pomp  of  the 
courts  of  Asia,  and  exacted  from  her  subjects  the 
same  adoration  that  was  paid  to  the  successors  of 
Cyrus.  She  had  three  sons  on  whom  she  bestowed 
a  Latin  education,  and  often  showed  them  to  the 
army  adorned  with  the  imperial  purple.  For  herself 
she  reserved  the  diadem,  with  the  splendid  but 
doubtful  title  of  "  Queen  of  the  East/'  These  indi- 
cations of  ambitious  views  to  throw  off  entirely  the 
Roman  yoke  were  not  unobserved  by  Aurelian,  who 
made  a  campaign  into  Asia  to  subvert  the  intrigues 
of  Zenobia. 

In  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  his  invincible 
legions,  Aurelian  looked  with  a  degree  of  contempt 
upon  the  eastern  queen  who  dared  to  oppose  the 
overwhelming  power  of  Rome.  That  being  the  case, 
it  was  all  the  more  necessary  he  should  crush  her 
power  and  intrigue  by  a  vigorous  blow.  Accordingly, 
he  advanced  against  her.  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  and  marched  into  the  disaffected  province 
of  Bithynia.  By  his  presence  and  armed  host  of 
veteran  soldiers,  he  soon  restored  obedience  to  the 
imperial  government.  At  other  places  the  people 
gave  in  their  submission,  which  he  accepted ;  while 
he  had  to  besiege  Tyana,  and  only  gained  admittance 
into  the  city  through  the  treachery  of  a  citizen,  whom 
the  soldiers  put  to  death  for  his  perfidy.  On  reach- 
ing the  city  of  Antioch,  he  found  it  deserted  by  the 
principal  inhabitants,  whom  it  was  his  policy  to  bring 
back  under  Roman  rule.  Accordingly,  he  issued  salu- 
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tary  edicts,  granting  a  general  pardon  to  all  who, 
from  necessity  rather  than  choice,  had  been  engaged 
in  the  service  of  Zenobia.  This  mild  policy  had  the 
desired  effect ;  the  fugitives  returned,  while  the  minds 
of  the  Syrians  generally  became  reconciled  to  Aure- 
lian.  The  wisdom  of  the  emperor  thus  seconded 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  unopposed  he  reached  the 
gates  of  Emesa,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Palmyra. 
Alarmed  at  the  successful  progress  of  the  Roman 
emperor  towards  her  capital,  Zenobia  supported  her 
martial  reputation  by  marching  at  the  head  of  her 
army  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  Two  engagements 
were  fought  in  the  field  with  desperate  valour  on 
both  sides,  one  near  Antioch,  and  the  other  near 
Emesa,  in  which  the  Palmyreneans  were  defeated. 
In  both  battles  Zenobia  animated  the  troops  by  her 
presence,  and  delegated  her  orders  to  Zabdas,  who 
had  already  signalized  his  military  talents  by  the 
conquest  of  Egypt.  Some  idea  of  the  imposing 
appearance  of  Zenobia's  army  may  be  formed,  when 
we  state,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  heavy  cavalry 
were  clad  in  steel  armour ;  but  the  infantry  consisted 
mostly  of  light  archers.  The  Roman  legions  could 
not  stand  against  their  cavalry  charge,  but  by 
feigning  to  retreat,  and  suddenly  turning  on  their 
pursuers,  whose  strength  they  exhausted  in  desul- 
tory fighting,  they  obliged  them  to  withdraw  from 
sheer  fatigue.  In  like  manner  the  Roman  veterans, 
under  skilful  generalship,  allowed  the  archers  to 
exhaust  their  quivers  of  arrows  before  they  rushed 
upon  them  in  close  combat,  where  they  excelled  in 
the  use  of  the  short  sword.  Thus  the  proud  army 
of  Zenobia  was  almost  annihilated,  so  that  she  found 
it  impossible  to  collect  a  third  army  after  the  defeat 
of  Emesa.  By  these  victories,  Aurelian  found  all  the 
provinces  subject  to  her,  up  to  the  confines  of  Egypt, 
declare  for  his  standard.  Then  he  despatched  one 
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of  his  bravest  generals,  named  Probus,  into  the 
Egyptian  provinces,  where  the  inhabitants  readily 
rallied  round  the  standard  of  the  conqueror. 

Notwithstanding  this  conquest  of  her  dominion, 
the  proud  and  valorous  spirit  of  Zenobia  was  not 
yet  crushed.  She  retired  within  the  walls  of  her 
capital,  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, and  declared,  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  heroine, 
that  the  last  moment  of  her  reign  and  of  her  life 
should  be  the  same.  Palmyra  was  now  the  last 
resource  of  the  widow  of  Odenathus.  There,  amid 
the  barren  deserts  of  Arabia,  this  city  rose  up  an 
oasis  of  palm  trees  out  of  the  sandy  ocean.  Com- 
pared with  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  it  stood  in  a 
temperate  region,  with  a  pure  and  healthy  atmo- 
sphere. The  soil  in  the  city  and  suburbs  was 
capable  of  producing  corn  as  well  as  luxurious 
tropical  fruits,  while  it  was  watered  by  some  invalu- 
able springs.  These  natural  advantages,  combined 
with  its  situation  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Mediterranean,  made  it  the  rendezvous  of  the  cara- 
vans on  their  route  between  Europe  and  India,  with 
their  rich  commodities.  The  commerce,  as  it  in- 
creased, enriched  Palmyra,  until  it  became  an  opulent 
and  independent  city,  connecting  the  Roman  and 
Parthian  monarchies.  Tn  its  earlier  days  it  was  a  small 
republic,  which  became  absorbed  into  the  mighty 
Roman  Empire,  under  which  it  flourished  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  as  a  small  colony.  The 
traveller  who,  at  the  present  day,  views  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra  with  the  remains  of  Grecian  temples, 
palaces,  and  porticoes,  sees  the  wreck  of  the  city 
built  during  that  peaceful  period.  It  was  shortly 
after  this  that  Zenobia  and  Odenathus  wielded  the 
destinies  of  the  city,  and  by  their  elevation  to  regal 
power,  added  new  splendour  to  their  country,  until 
the  capital,  for  a  short  time,  stood  forth  the  rival  of 
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Rome.  On  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  "  Queen 
of  the  East,"  and  the  capture  of  the  city,  its  glory 
faded  away. 

When  the  Emperor  Aurelian  stood  before  the 
walls  of  Palmyra,  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  a 
stubborn  enemy  to  treat  with,  and  valorous  withal, 
although  commanded  by  a  woman.  On  his  progress 
across  the  desert,  his  army  suffered  much  annoyance 
from  the  hordes  of  Arabs  who  attacked  his  legions, 
as  they  were  unable  to  pursue  their  rapid  move- 
ments. He,  therefore,  had  a  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing a  base  of  operations  for  supplies  with  his  com- 
missariat. Under  these  disadvantages  he  commenced 
the  siege  of  Palmyra,  and,  but  for  his  own  valour, 
the  resistance  of  the  besieged  might  have  caused 
him  to  raise  it.  But  he  led  on  his  legions  with 
incessant  vigour,  and  was  himself  wounded  by  a  dart 
in  one  of  the  attacks.  One  of  his  letters  is  extant, 
expressing  his  opinion  of  Zenobia  and  her  defence, 
in  which  the  following  occurs: — "The  Roman 
people  speak  with  contempt  of  the  war  which  I  am 
waging  against  a  woman.  They  are  ignorant  both 
of  the  character  and  of  the  power  of  Zenobia.  It 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  her  warlike  preparations, 
of  stones,  of  arrows,  and  of  every  species  of  missile 
weapons.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  provided  with 
two  or  three  balista,  and  artificial  fires  are  thrown 
from  her  military  engines.  The  fear  of  punishment 
has  armed  her  with  a  desperate  courage.  Yet  still 
I  trust  in  the  protecting  deities  of  Rome,  who  have 
hitherto  been  favourable  to  all  my  undertakings." 
Instead  of  depending  upon  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
or  continuing  the  siege,  Aurelian  deemed  it  more 
prudent  to  offer  advantageous  terms  for  a  capitula- 
tion. To  Zenobia  he  guaranteed  an  honourable 
retreat,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Palmyra  their  full 
enjoyment  of  ancient  privileges.  These  were  re- 
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jected  with  scorn,  accompanied  by  some  insulting 
remarks. 

The  beleaguered  inhabitants  and  their  courageous 
queen  were  the  more  confident  of  holding  out  as 
they  expected  succour  from  the  eastern  kings, 
especially  the  king  of  Persia,  who  would  assist  his 
ally  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Eomans. 
Moreover,  they  calculated  that,  as  the  season  advanced, 
Aurelian  and  his  legions  would  be  compelled  by 
famine  to  raise  the  siege,  as  supplies  across  the  desert 
lessened,  or  the  convoys  were  intercepted.  But  he 
was  better  prepared  than  they  imagined  to  meet 
these  contingencies.  The  slender  succours  that 
came  to  the  relief  of  Palmyra  were  easily  intercepted 
and  cut  off  by  his  veteran  troops,  or,  when  necessary, 
he  bought  them  off  by  his  liberality.  His  base  of 
operations  with  Syria  was  also  well  maintained  in 
spite  of  the  Arab  hordes,  so  that  a  regular  succession 
of  convoys  with  supplies  reached  his  camp  in  safety. 
And  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  valiant 
general,  Probus,  return  from  a  successful  campaign 
in  Egypt  with  his  victorious  troops  to  reinforce  his 
army. 

At  this  juncture,  Zenobia  saw  that  operations 
would  be  renewed  with  greater  force,  and  the  city 
be  captured  by  the  victorious  Romans.  She  then 
resolved  upon  flight ;  and  mounting  the  fleetest  of 
her  dromedaries,  made  for  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  Before  she  had  gone  sixty  miles  from 
Palmyra,  she  was  overtaken  by  the  light  horse  legion 
of  Aurelian,  seized  and  brought  back  a  captive  to 
the  feet  of  the  emperor.  The  citizens  of  her  capital, 
seeing  that  all  was  lost,  surrendered,  and  to  their 
surprise  were  treated  with  great  lenity.  The  arms, 
horses,  and  camels,  with  an  immense  amount  of 
treasure  in  gold  and  silver,  besides  precious  stones 
and  silk,  were  all  delivered  to  the  conqueror.  When 
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Zenobia  was  brought  into  his  presence,  he  sternly 
asked  her  how  she  had  presumed  to  rise  in  arms 
against  the  emperors  of  Rome  ?  In  reply,  she  said, 
"  Because  I  disdained  to  consider  as  Roman  emperors 
an  Aurelius  or  Gallienus.  You  alone  I  acknowledge 
as  my  conqueror  and  my  sovereign."  There  was  a 
prudent  mixture  of  respect  and  firmness  in  this 
answer,  but  it  did  not  satisfy  Aurelian,  who  was 
desirous  of  implicating  others  in  her  rebellion  to  the 
Roman  sway. 

After  this,  we  have  to  record  that  the  courage  of 
Zenobia  deserted  her,  when  she  heard  the  angry 
clamours  of  the  soldiers,  who  called  aloud  for  her 
immediate  execution.  In  order  to  secure  her  own 
life,  she  named  many  of  her  friends,  who  had  coun- 
selled her  to  the  warlike  course  she  had  pursued. 
These  men  were  seized  by  the  cruel  Aurelian,  and 
sacrificed  to  his  vengeance.  Among  them  was  the 
philosopher  Longinus,  who  deemed  himself  innocent, 
but  calmly  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  pitying  his 
unhappy  mistress,  and  bestowing  comfort  on  his 
afflicted  friends.  Of  the  subsequent  life  of  Zenobia,- 
history  makes  no  mention  ;  but  no  doubt  a  woman 
of  her  noble  disposition  must  have  felt  the  betrayal 
of  her  friends  as  the  saddest  act  of  her  life.  Leav- 
ing this  aside,  she  showed,  in  her  intrepid  career, 
that  she  was  entitled  to  be  considered  a  heroine  in 
time  of  peril. 
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A  VALIANT  QUEEN  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

NOT  only  do  we  find  among  the  annals  of  the  Eoman 
Empire  in  ancient  times  examples  of  illustrious 
matrons  in  the  east,  but  instances  are  related  of 
courageous  women  in  the  west  of  Europe.  As  the 
Roman  legions  extended  their  conquests  through 
Gaul,  their  historians  relate  how  the  women  accom- 
panied the  men  into  the  field  of  battle  and  bravely 
opposed  their  progress.  In  like  manner,  when 
Julius  Csesar  invaded  ancient  Britain,  he  found  his 
army  opposed  by  the  warlike  inhabitants,  both  male 
and  female.  But  their  barbarous  mode  of  warfare 
gave  way  before  the  disciplined  legions  of  the  Eoman 
generals,  one  of  whom  defeated  Caractacus  in  a 
great  battle,  took  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to 
Rome.  Still  the  Britons  were  not  subdued,  even  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  when  a  renowned  general,  named 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  was  invested  with  the  command. 
Finding  that  the  Druid  priests  and  priestesses  were 
most  inimical  to  the  Roman  rule,  and  stirred  up  the 
people  to  fight,  he  determined  to  attack  their  strong- 
hold of  Mona,  or  the  Isle  of  Man.  Accordingly,  he 
concentrated  his  forces  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
made  a  sudden  descent  on  the  "  sacred  isle."  His 
landing  was  opposed  both  by  the  force  of  arms  and 
terrors  of  the  Druidical  rites.  "  The  women  and 
priests  were  intermingled  with  the  soldiers  on  the 
shore  ;  and  running  about  with  flaming  torches  in 
their  hands,  and  tossing  their  dishevelled  hair,  they 
struck  great  terror  into  the  astonished  Romans  by 
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their  bowlings,  cries,  and  execrations,  more  than  the 
real  danger  from  the  armed  forces  was  able  to  in- 
spire. Suetonius,  however,  exhorting  his  troops  to 
despise  the  menaces  of  a  superstition  which  they 
despised,  impelled  them  to  the  attack,  drove  the 
Britons  off  the  field,  burned  the  Druids  in  the  same 
fires  which  those  priests  had  prepared  for  their  cap- 
tive enemies,  and  destroyed  all  their  consecrated 
groves  and  altars." 

Suetonius  having  so  far  triumphed  over  the  Britons 
by  destroying  the  centre  of  Druidical  superstition 
and  power,  thought  his  future  progress  would  be 
easy  in  reducing  the  people  to  subjection.  But  he 
was  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  and  found  a 
warlike  opponent,  worthy  of  his  steel,  in  the  person 
of  a  woman.  This  was  Boadicea,  the  valiant  Queen 
of  the  Iceni,  or  Eastern  Britons.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Prasutagus,  whose  tribe  inhabited  that  part  of 
England  now  known  as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  He 
was  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier  for  a  barbarian,  and 
on  the  capture  and  banishment  of  Caractacus,  saw 
the  policy  of  acknowledging  the  Roman  supremacy 
in  Britain.  Moreover,  he  had  amassed  a  great 
amount  of  riches,  and  his  army  was  well  equipped 
with  war  chariots,  and  the  missiles  in  use  amongst 
his  people.  About  the  time  of  the  Roman  general's 
massacre  of  the  Druids,  he  lay  on  his  deathbed. 
Calling  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  most 
valued  kinsmen  around  him,  he  made  his  will. 
Knowing  that  in  similar  cases,  on  the  demise  of  a 
British  prince,  the  rapacious  Roman  officers  seized 
all  his  effects,  he  adopted  a  device  resorted  to  in 
those  times  to  save  some  portion  of  his  property  to 
his  family.  This  was  to  bequeath  his  wealth,  which 
was  very  great,  to  the  Emperor  Nero  on  the  one 
part,  and  his  two  daughters  on  the  other  part.  By 
this  means,  he  hoped  to  confine  the  Emperor  to  a 
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share  only  of  his  possessions,  and  secure  the  re- 
mainder for  behoof  of  his  children. 

On  the  death  of  Prasutagus,  the  crown  and 
government  of  the  Iceni  devolved  upon  his  wife, 
Boadicea.  At  the  time,  the  Koman  interests  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  realm  were  represented  by 
the  tribune  Catus,  the  procurator  or  collector  of  the 
imperial  revenue.  He  was  a  cruel  man,  and  guilty 
of  great  rapacity  among  the  Britons  of  the  east. 
No  sooner  did  he  learn  the  death  of  this  Icenean 
king,  than  he  pounced  upon  his  possessions,  and 
seized  the  whole  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nero, 
who  himself  was  a  monster  of  cruelty.  Boadicea 
resisted  the  unjust  proceedings  of  Catus  and  his 
subordinate  officers,  producing  her  husband's  last 
deed  and  testament,  wherein  he  bequeathed  the  bulk 
of  his  possessions  to  his  two  daughters,  while  appor- 
tioning a  goodly  portion  to  the  emperor.  This 
document  Catus  would  not  acknowledge,  and  used 
forcible  means  to  take  possession  of  the  deceased's 
wealth.  Boadicea  could  not  stand  by  and  see  her- 
self and  children  impoverished  by  this  rapacious 
tribune,  and  threatened  to  bring  force  against  force. 
The  ire  of  Catus  was  now  raised,  and  he  seized  the 
persons  of  Boadicea  and  her  two  daughters.  Then, 
with  revolting  and  unmanly  cruelty,  he  caused  the 
mother  to  be  scourged  by  whips  publicly,  while  the 
young  women  were  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  the 
Roman  soldiery. 

In  consequence  of  these  atrocities,  the  Iceni  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  their  neighbours  the  Trinobantes, 
who  dwelt  in  what  is  now  Essex  and  Middlesex,  to 
avenge  themselves  on  their  persecutors,  and  try  to 
throw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  For  this  purpose  they 
combined  their  forces,  and  Boadicea  took  command 
of  the  army  in  person.  In  order  to  stir  up  their 
hearts  for  vengeance  on  their  oppressors,  she  rode 
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in  a  war  chariot  with  her  two  daughters,  and 
exhorted  the  army  in  stirring  language,  dwelling  upon 
the  ignominious  punishments  they  had  received. 
On  they  marched  with  wild  enthusiasm  towards  the 
Roman  colony  of  Camalodunum,  where  Colchester 
now  stands.  The  attack  was  commenced  and  carried 
on  with  irresistible  force,  so  that  the  garrison,  how- 
ever bravely  they  fought,  could  not  withstand  the 
onslaught.  Every  soldier  was  killed,  and  the  place 
utterly  destroyed.  Meanwhile,  a  Roman  legion  from 
the  west,  under  command  of  Petilius  Cerialis,  came 
to  the  relief  of  Camalodunum.  These  troops  were 
attacked  in  the  field,  and  defeated,  with  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides. 

Elated  with  these  successes,  the  heroic  Boadicea 
led  on  her  victorious  army  to  the  fortified  Roman 
post  of  Verolamium,  now  known  as  St  Albans. 
After  a  stubborn  resistance  by  the  garrison,  every 
man  was  slain,  and  the  fortifications  destroyed. 
Although  the  Britons  suffered  heavily  in  these  en- 
gagements, by  the  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded, 
yet  the  strength  of  their  force  was  augmented  by 
recruits  from  the  tribes  as  they  passed  along. 
Accordingly,  when  they  reached  London,  Boadicea's 
army  was  stronger  than  at  first.  There,  from  the 
surrounding  heights,  at  what  is  now  Hampstead,  she 
surveyed  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain,  and  vowed  to  deliver  it  from  the  thral- 
dom of  their  conquerors  and  oppressors.  At  this 
day,  where  a  multitude  of  houses  cover  the  area  of 
the  great  metropolis,  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  was  then  in  a  state  of 
nature,  with  forests  and  thickets  on  both  sides  of 
the  Thames  harbouring  wild  animals.  Through 
these  extensive  woods  Boadicea  led  her  undisci- 
plined forces,  captured  the  city  of  Londinium,  and 
drove  the  Roman  garrison  to  flight.  These  victories 
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were  followed  up  by  desultory  attacks  upon  other 
Roman  stations,  where  the  garrisons  were  slain 
by  the  Britons  without  mercy.  At  length  Boadicea 
stayed  the  arm  of  her  vengeance,  for  the  outrage 
upon  herself  and  daughters,  and  the  oppression  of 
her  subjects.  Her  people  were  satiated  with  the 
blood  of  their  enemies,  and  she  was  satisfied  at 
driving  Catus  from  the  island,  who  fled  into  Gaul. 
Of  the  sanguinary  extent  of  this  campaign  under 
Boadicea,  we  have  the  most  authentic  accounts  in 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  who  was  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  valorous  queen  of  the  Britons.  On  his 
authority  it  is  stated  that  the  Roman  legions,  and 
their  allies  among  the  British  people,  were  destroyed 
to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand,  many  of  whom 
perished  under  torture  for  the  crimes  committed 
upon  the  Britons. 

Meanwhile  General  Suetonius  having  subdued 
the  Isle  of  Mona,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  Druids, 
learned  with  alarm  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
colonies  in  East  Anglia  by  the  invincible  Boadicea. 
Without  delay  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action, 
with  all  his  available  disciplined  forces.  He  saw 
that  the  whole  province  of  Britain  would  be  lost  to 
Rome  if  he  did  not  hasten  to  retrieve  their  losses. 
Accordingly  he  marched  upon  London  with  ten 
thousand  veteran  soldiers.  Seeing  that  he  had  no 
means  of  securing  that  city,  he  abandoned  the 
attempt,  as  he  could  not  occupy  it.  He  then  took 
up  his  position  in  a  narrow  pass,  where  his  rear 
was  defended  by  a  forest.  There  a  pitched  battle 
was  fought  in  the  year,  A.  D.  61.  The  Britons,  as 
before,  were  commanded  by  Queen  Boadicea,  who,  in 
her  war  chariot  with  her  two  daughters,  went  from 
one  tribe  to  another  exhorting  them  to  fight  bravely. 
The  battle  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy  on  both 
sides,  and  for  a  time  with  doubtful  success,  but  at 
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last  the  victory  inclined  to  the  Romans.  The  Britons 
seemed  to  have  the  usual  fate  of  uncivilised  armies. 
Without  combination,  encumbered  by  their  very 
multitude,  impeded  by  their  women,  who  sur- 
rounded them,  and  by  their  unwieldy  chariots,  they 
suffered  terrible  carnage.  Tacitus  informs  us  that 
the  number  of  people  destroyed  upon  this  occasion 
was  no  less  than  eighty  thousand  persons, — an  in- 
credible number,  although  he  says  that  the  Romans 
did  not  spare  even  the  women  and  the  animals,  who 
added  to  the  heaps  of  slain. 

Boadicea,  finding  herself  in  a  worse  position  than 
before,  having  no  army  to  strengthen  her  cause, 
abandoned  herself  to  despair,  and  rather  than  be 
captured  alive  a  second  time  by  her  implacable 
enemies,  she  ended  her  woes  by  taking  poison.  Of 
the  fate  of  her  daughters  history  does  not  give  us 
any  information.  Thus  perished  the  valiant  Queen 
Boadicea,  a  striking  example  of  Heroism  in  Time  of 
Peril. 
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THE  DELIVERER  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES  STUART. 

FROM  scenes  of  warfare,  where  woman  has  buckled  on 
the  armour  of  man,  and  led  the  embattled  host  on  to 
victory,  we  now  come  to  others  where  she  has,  in 
perilous  times,  succoured  the  distressed.  Such  was 
the  mission  of  Flora  Macdonald,  when  Prince  Charles 
Stuart  was  a  fugitive  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Culloden,  and  a  reward 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  offered  by  the  English 
Government  for  his  capture.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances such  a  large  reward  might  have  induced 
mercenary  friends  as  well  as  foes  to  deliver  the 
"Pretender"  to  his  enemies.  But  his  refuge  was 
in  a  land  where,  though  the  inhabitants  were  poor, 
they  espoused  his  cause  with  a  fealty,  that  death 
would  be  preferable  to  betrayal.  In  his  long  wan- 
derings among  these  bleak  mountains  and  islands, 
he  was  surrounded  with  hostile  soldiery  from  the 
south,  who  guarded  every  pass  to  secure  him.  But 
his  adherents  were  faithful,  and  though  he  had 
many  "  escapes  by  flood  and  field,"  yet  he  succeeded 
in  leaving  the  shores  of  Scotland  unscathed,  and 
that  mainly  through  the  heroism  of  Flora  Macdonald. 
A  century  and  a-half  have  now  elapsed  since 
Prince  Charles  Stuart  landed  in  Scotland  to  fight 
for  the  crown  of  his  ancestors,  from  which  they  had 
been  expelled  when  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  came  to 
the  throne.  In  the  western  part  of  Inverness-shire 
he  planted  his  standard,  around  which  rallied  some 
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of  the  most  powerful  Highland  chieftains  and  their 
clans,  and  from  there  marched  into  the  Lowlands, 
where  his  army  was  increased  by  many  Jacobite 
adherents.  With  little  difficulty  they  took  posses- 
sion of  Edinburgh,  and  routed  the  English  army  at 
Prestonpans,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Scottish 
capital.  Following  up  these  successes,  they  were 
emboldened  to  cross  the  border,  and  reached  Derby, 
almost  threatening  the  English  metropolis.  How- 
ever, the  leaders  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat  into 
Scotland,  where  they  fought  and  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish at  Falkirk.  Making  their  way  back  to  Inver- 
ness, this  gallant  little  army  awaited  the  enemy  in 
that  quarter.  There  they  fought  a  pitched  battle  on 
the  field  of  Culloden,  to  the  eastward  of  the  town, 
and  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  from  the  forces  led  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  treated  his  prisoners 
with  sanguinary  severity.  The  unfortunate  Prince 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  and,  with  a  few 
trusty  adherents,  withdrew  into  the  western  parts 
of  Inverness-shire.  There  he  endeavoured  to  reach 
the  sea-coast,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  for 
the  continent.  His  attempts  to  escape  were  frus- 
trated by  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  who  kept 
watch  and  ward  at  every  point  on  the  coast.  Seeing 
the  perils  that  encompassed  him,  Prince  Charles  dis- 
persed his  small  band  of  friends,  and,  with  only  one 
adherent,  assumed  a  mean  disguise,  and  became  a 
wandering  fugitive  among  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains  and  glens.  At  last  he  succeeded  in 
crossing  to  the  Hebrides  in  an  open  boat,  where 
he  found  shelter  in  South  Uist  under  the  friendly 
protection  of  Clanranald — a  chieftain  of  the  Clan 
Macdonald.  Here  he  remained  safe  for  about  six 
weeks,  when  the  island  was  invaded  by  the  King's 
forces,  who  evidently  had  got  intelligence  of  his 
retreat.  His  friends  became  alarmed,  as  they 
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learned  that  his  life  would  be  immediately  sacri- 
ficed on  his  capture.  It  was  now  their  chief  object 
to  get  him  safely  conveyed  from  South  Uist  to  some 
other  island  where  the  enemy  was  less  vigilant. 
This  was  a  most  difficult  matter  to  accomplish,  as 
there  were  parties  of  military  at  every  residence  and 
post  where  he  was  likely  to  be  harboured.  He  had 
now  only  one  faithful  companion  named  O'Neal, 
who  wandered  with  him  from  place  to  place  for 
about  ten  days,  at  every  turn  of  the  road  fearing 
to  be  seized  by  his  enemies. 

It  so  happened  at  this  critical  period  in  the  life 
of  the  unfortunate  Prince,  that  Flora  Macdonald  had 
come  from  her  home  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  on  a  visit 
to  her  brother,  who  had  inherited  the  family  estate 
of  Milton,  in  South  Uist,  and  who  belonged  to  the 
same  branch  of  the  Clan  Macdonald  as  the  Clanran- 
alds.  Though  he  and  his  sister  did  not  openly  avow 
their  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,  yet  in  secret  they  were  zealous  adherents.  As 
for  Flora  herself,  she  had  hitherto  seen  nothing  of 
the  world  beyond  her  island  home,  never  having  even 
been  in  a  Scottish  city.  In  those  days,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  daughter  of  a  Highland  gentleman  was 
limited ;  but  she  had  a  great  deal  of  natural  tact  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  which  made  up  for  the  imper- 
fect tuition  she  received.  Her  father  died  when  she 
was  young,  and  her  mother,  being  still  young  and 
handsome,  was  forcibly  carried  off  by  Armadale, 
of  Skye,  and  married  according  to  the  semi-barbar- 
ous customs  of  the  times  in  that  isolated  part  of  the 
country.  After  her  brother  took  possession  of  the 
family  estate  at  Milton,  in  South  Uist,  Flora  spent 
her  youth  at  her  stepfather's  house  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  where  she  grew  up  to  womanhood.  At  the 
time  she  appears  on  the  scene  where  she  became 
such  an  important  character  in  the  drama  of  Prince 
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Charles  Stuart's  life,  she  was  twenty -five  years 
of  age. 

O'Neal,,  the  Prince's  companion,  had  previously 
been  slightly  acquainted  with  Flora;  and  learning 
that  she  was  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  it  struck  him 
that  she  might  be  able  to  assist  in  getting  Charles 
conveyed  from  his  dangerous  position  to  a  safer  place 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Accordingly,  he  found  means 
of  communicating  with  her  on  the  subject,  and 
arranging  an  appointment  for  her  to  meet  him  and 
the  Prince  at  a  lonely  cottage  on  her  brother's  estate. 
There  the  interview  took  place,  and  she  listened  with 
emotion  to  the  arguments  advanced  for  her  to  under- 
take the  task  of  rescuing  the  Prince,  which,  after 
some  hesitation  about  involving  her  relatives,  she 
agreed  to.  It  is  interesting  here  to  quote  her  own 
description  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  on  that  occa- 
sion, as  related  in  her  recently-published  memoirs, 
as  follows :  — "  But  I  must  first  describe  the 
Prince's  appearance  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
night.  Tall,  slight,  and  even  beneath  the  threadbare 
jacket  and  plaid  thrown  over  his  emaciated  figure, 
there  was  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  whole  race 
too  striking  for  concealment.  His  manner  and  voice 
were  most  attractive,  nor  did  he  seem  so  much  de- 
pressed by  surrounding  danger  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Yet  a  keen  expression  of  anxiety  was  on 
his  countenance  while  the  '  two  conspirators ' — as  I 
afterwards  jokingly  termed  them — unfolded  their 
plot,  in  which  I  was  to  be  principally  concerned." 

The  acquiescence  of  Mora  Macdonald  to  guide  the 
forlorn  hope  of  his  fortunes  had  a  reassuring  effect 
on  the  desponding  Prince  and  his  staunch  adherent; 
so  they  betook  themselves  to  the  fastnesses  of  the 
island  at  Coradale,  where  they  were  safe.  Mean- 
while, Flora  made  her  way  to  the  residence  of  Lady 
Clanranald,  with  whom  was  arranged  the  plan  how 
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the  escape  should  be  accomplished.  On  her  jour- 
ney she  had  to  cross  a  sea-ferry,  when  she  and  her 
servant  were  seized  and  detained  by  a  party  of  militia 
who  were  with  the  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  Prince. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  this  very  party  was 
under  the  command  of  her  stepfather,  who  was  sur- 
prised to  find  her  in  custody,  and  quickly  released 
her.  Ostensibly,  he  was  a  loyal  Hanoverian,  but  he 
sympathised  with  the  cause  of  the  Prince,  and,  it  is 
concluded,  listened  to  Flora's  schemes  favourably. 
This  was  important,  for  he  could  grant  a  passport  to 
Flora  to  enable  her  to  proceed  on  her  return  to  her 
mother's  house  in  Skye  without  being  challenged  by 
the  military.  Accordingly,  she  got  him  to  draw  up 
the  document  in  her  name,  accompanied  by  her  man- 
servant, Neil  Mackechan,  and  "  Betsy  Burke,  a  young 
Irishwoman" — the  said  damsel  to  be  personated  by 
no  other  than  Prince  Charles  Stuart  himself,  as  a 
domestic  servant  out  of  place. 

Without  further  mishap,  Flora  reached  the  resi- 
dence of  Lady  Clanranald,  who  entered  actively  into 
the  enterprise,  and  arrangements  were  speedily  made 
to  get  up  the  dress  for  the  Prince's  disguise,  and  join 
him  in  his  retreat.-  On  entering  the  wretched  hovel, 
where  he  found  shelter,  the  party  were  moved  to 
tears  on  seeing  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
monarchs  employed  in  the  menial  office  of  roasting  a 
sheep's  liver.  However,  he  was  not  cast  down,  and 
donned  the  gown,  apron,  and  cap  with  a  light-hearted 
air,  only  he  was  desirous  of  secreting  a  loaded  pistol 
under  his  clothing,  from  which  Flora  dissuaded  him 
as  injudicious,  in  case  of  his  being  searched  by  any 
of  the  patrolling  parties.  O'Neal  fain  would  have 
risked  his  life  in  the  expedition,  but  his  presence 
might  create  greater  suspicion,  so  he  was  compelled 
to  take  his  departure  in  an  opposite  direction,  when 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  arrested. 
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This  young  Highland  lady  now  courageously 
took  the  road  on  foot  with  the  disguised  Prince  and 
Mackechan,  to  where  a  boat  awaited  the  party.  The 
weather  was  inauspicious,  and  the  road  a  rough  one, 
so  they  arrived  wet  and  weary  at  the  appointed  place 
of  embarkation.  To  add  to  this,  they  were  discon- 
certed at  seeing  several  boats  passing  with  patrols  of 
military  in  them,  and  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  keep 
in  hiding  until  nightfall.  Then  they  found  the  boat 
with  its  crew  ready  to  start,  and  without  further 
delay  embarked  for  the  Isle  of  Skye  under  cover  of 
the  night,  which  in  summer  is  of  short  duration  in 
that  high  latitude.  Yet  it  was  a  sail  of  some  forty 
miles  from  Uist  across  the  Little  Minch  to  Water* 
nish  in  Skye,  where  they  were  bound ;  so  they  had 
to  risk  the  chances  of  a  tedious  passage  if  the  weather 
became  rough,  or  of  being  captured  by  one  of  tha 
numerous  armed  vessels  that  were  cruising  about  to 
earn  the  enormous  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
offered  by  the  government  to  the  party  that  seized 
him  alive  or  dead.  During  the  passage  it  rained 
nearly  the  whole  way,  which  rendered  it  uncomfort- 
able, as  there  were  no  means  of  shelter  in  the  boat. 
Flora,  however,  fell  asleep  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
from  sheer  fatigue.  When  she  awoke,  she  found  the 
Prince  gallantly  protecting  her  face  from  the  sail,  as 
the  boatmen  were  shifting  it  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  He  was  most  attentive  to  his  fair  protectress, 
who  risked  so  much  in  his  cause,  and  endeavoured 
to  amuse  her  by  singing  lively  songs  and  relating 
personal  anecdotes.  Of  the  party,  he  seemed  the 
least  anxious  about  the  dangers  that  surrounded 
him. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  they  descried  the  lofty 
rocky  peaks  of  Skye,  and  the  boatmen  directed  their 
course  towards  Waternish  Point.  As  the  boat  ap- 
proached the  land,  it  was  seen  that  a  party  of  militia 
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were  stationed  at  the  place  where  they  intended  going 
on  shore.  This  was  not  observed  until  the  boat  had 
got  pretty  close  in,  when  the  boatmen  haukd  down 
their  sail,  and  commenced  pulling  out  to  sea.  The 
suspicions  of  the  military  were  excited  by  this  move- 
ment, and  they  rushed  to  the  beach,  shouting  out 
that  they  would  fire  upon  the  party  if  they  did  not 
come  to  land.  Some  were  also  seen  to  proceed  to- 
wards a  boat  hauled  up  on  the  beach ;  but  it  was 
evident  they  had  no  oars,  as  they  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  launch  it.  However,  they  made  good 
their  threat,  and  fired  a  volley  towards  the  boat,  but 
missed  it.  Upon  this  the  Prince  requested  Flora  to 
lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  to  avoid  the  bullets, 
which  she  would  not  comply  with  until  he  did  the 
same,  as  his  safety  was  of  more  importance  than  hers. 

The  boatmen  rowed  vigorously,  and  quickly  car- 
ried the  boat  out  of  range,  after  which,  the  course 
was  steered  across  a  wide  bay  to  the  shore  opposite 
Waternish  Point.  Here  the  party  put  into  a  creek 
for  the  purpose  of  refreshment,  and  rest  for  the 
wearied  boatmen,  at  a  small  village.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  appeared  to  be  alarmed  at  their 
appearance,  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  push  on  to  a 
more  auspicious  landing-place,  which  was  found  near 
Kilmuir. 

Although  there  were  a  few  patrols  of  militia  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye  at  the  time,  it  was  comparatively  free 
from  the  emissaries  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in 
search  of  the  Prince.  These  were  chiefly  about  South 
Uist  and  the  smaller  isles,  where  they  swarmed  by 
sea  and  land  to  capture  him.  It  was  with  no  small 
satisfaction,  therefore,  that  the  party  found  them- 
selves safely  landed  on  friendly  ground.  This  was 
close  to  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  of 
Monkstadt,  who  was  absent  at  the  time,  but  Lady 
Margaret  remained  at  home,  and  was  in  expectation 
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of  Prince  Charles  taking  refuge  in  Skye,  toward 
whom  she  extended  her  warmest  sympathies. 

Immediately  on  landing,  Flora  Macdonald,  at- 
tended by  Mackechan,  walked  up  to  the  mansion, 
leaving  Betsy  Burke,  alias  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  seated  on  a  trunk  by  the  beach  like  some 
decent  servant-girl  waiting  for  an  engagement.  It 
was  certainly  a  most  ludicrous  position  to  be  placed 
in,  and  the  light-hearted  royal  fugitive  enjoyed  it 
amazingly,  while  his  amiable  protectress  was  full  of 
anxiety  for  his  safety.  When  she  reached  the  house 
she  was  ushered  into  Lady  Margaret's  presence  as  if 
making  a  formal  call  on  her  way  home  from  Uist. 
She  was  kindly  received,  but  felt  some  alarm  at  see- 
ing a  lieutenant  of  militia,  who  commanded  a  post 
close  at  hand,  while  some  of  his  men  were  in  the 
house.  Nevertheless,  she  suppressed  her  fears,  and 
entered  freely  into  conversation  with  the  officer, 
answering  his  inquiries  about  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Uist,  and  the  great  topic  of  the  day,  without  the 
least  confusion.  When  dinner-time  came  she  sat  at 
the  table,  conversing  with  him  in  the  most  uncon- 
cerned manner.  This  officer  was  evidently  put  off 
his  guard  by  the  free  and  pleasant  conversation  of 
Flora,  for  it  was  his  duty  to  go  and  examine  all 
boats  and  passengers  landing  near  his  post,  which  he 
neglected  in  her  case,  allowing  the  disguised  Prince 
also  to  sit  unsuspected  on  the  trunk. 

Besides  this  officer,  the  factor  of  the  Macdonald 
estates  was  present,  an  elderly  gentleman,  whom 
Flora  knew  to  be  a  staunch  Jacobite.  Watching 
her  opportunity,  she  drew  him  aside,  and  informed 
him  of  the  proximity  of  Prince  Charles,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  her  aiding  his  escape 
from  Uist.  He  immediately  left  the  apartment 
where  they  were  assembled  and  went  into  another, 
desiring  a  servant  to  ask  Lady  Margaret  to  see  him 
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on  matters  of  business.  Upon  the  intelligence  that 
the  fugitive  Prince  was  so  near  she  felt  considerable 
alarm,  and  sent  at  once  for  an  old  follower  of  the 
Prince,  named  Donald  Roy,  who  had  been  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  to  consult  him  in  the 
emergency.  He  promptly  attended  her  summons, 
and  they  held  a  consultation  in  the  garden,  at  which 
it  was  arranged  that  the  factor  should  escort  the 
Prince  to  his  residence  at  Kingsburgh,  several  miles 
distant.  Accordingly,  he  joined  Charles,  who  had 
remained  all  this  time  at  the  beach.  The  two  then 
made  their  way  along  the  road,  when  the  worthy  old 
gentleman  felt  rather  awkward  at  being  seen  in 
company  of  the  supposed  female;  especially  as  it 
was  a  Sunday,  when  he  met  many  of  the  tenants 
coming  from  church,  who  were  disposed  to  enter 
into  conversation.  However,  he  evaded  their  im- 
portunities by  saying — "Ech,  sirs,  can  you  no  let 
alone  talking  of  your  worldly  affairs  on  Sabbaths, 
and  have  patience  till  another  day."  The  good  folks 
took  the  hint,  leaving  them  to  walk  on  without  fur- 
ther question. 

In  the  meantime,  Flora  Macdonald  and  Lady 
Margaret  kept  the  lieutenant  of  militia  in  conversa- 
tion, until  such  time  as  the  fugitive  Prince  and  his 
companion  were  well  on  the  road  to  Kingsburgh. 
Then  Flora  rose  to  bid  her  good-bye,  and,  on  the 
pretence  of  wishing  speedily  to  see  her  mother,  who 
had  been  complaining,  she  resisted  the  apparent  en- 
treaties of  her  hostess  to  make  longer  stay.  It  so 
happened  that  another  lady,  Mrs  Macdonald,  of 
Kirkibost,  with  her  servants,  had  been  partaking  of 
the  hospitalities  of  Lady  Margaret,  and  she,  being  a 
Jacobite,  was  let  into  the  secret,  agreeing  to  accom- 
pany Flora  on  horseback  as  far  as  Kingsburgh. 
Thus  augmented  to  an  equestrian  party  of  five,  in- 
cluding Mackechan,  they  took  the  road  to  Kiiigs- 
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burgh,  when  they  soon  came  up  with  the  disguised 
Prince  and  the  factor.  As  they  were  to  take  a  by- 
path across  the  country,  Flora  was  anxious  that  the 
servants  of  her  lady  companion  should  not  see  this, 
and  she  urged  the  party  to  ride  rapidly  past  the 
pedestrians.  In  doing  so,  Mrs  Macdonald's  servant 
girl  shrewdly  remarked  that  she  had  never  seen  such 
a  tall,  impudent-looking  woman  in  her  life.  "  See," 
she  exclaimed  to  Flora,  "  what  long  strides  the  jade 
takes !  I  daresay  she's  an  Irishwoman,  or  else  a 
man  in  woman's  clothes."  To  allay  any  suspicion 
she  might  entertain  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
Flora  replied  that  she  was  probably  right  in  her 
first  conjecture,  so  that,  in  speaking  to  her  fellow- 
servants,  less  notice  might  be  taken  of  what  she 
had  seen. 

It  was  late  at  night  ere  the  whole  party  reached 
the  hospitable  mansion  of  Kingsburgh,  where  the 
wife  of  the  factor  or  chamberlain,  as  he  was 
called,  received  the  courteous  title  of  Lady  Kings- 
burgh.  Like  her  husband  she  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Prince  Charles,  and  when  she  found  the 
unfortunate  Prince  a  disguised  fugitive  under  her 
roof,  she  prepared  the  best  supper  she  could  get  up 
to  succour  her  famished  guest.  Forgetful  of  all  his 
perils,  the  Prince  entered  almost  joyfully  into  the 
feast  upon  the  occasion,  and,  though  still  wearing 
the  disguise  of  a  poor  servant- worn  an,  sat  at  the  table, 
with  Flora  on  his  right,  and  his  hostess  on  his  left, 
proud  of  those  gems  of  womanhood  who  perilled 
their  safety  in  his  behalf.  Amidst  all  his  wander- 
ings as  a  fugitive,  that  spot  was  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  his  life,  though  in  the  wilds  of  the  Isle  of 
Skye.  To  crown  the  evening,  the  worthy  host  and  the 
Prince  had  a  merry  night  by  themselves,  after  the 
ladies  had  retired  to  consult  further  about  the  safety 
of  their  unfortunate  royal  guest.  When  it  was  time 
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to  take  repose,  the  apparent  humbly-dressed  Irish- 
woman was  escorted  by  their  host  to  the  best  bed- 
room in  the  house;  which,  of  course,  did  not  escape 
the  prying  eyes  of  the  servants. 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Kingsburgh  had  a  full  account 
from  Mora  of  all  that  had  transpired  on  their  leav- 
ing Uist ;  the  passage  across  to  Skye,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  landing.  She  being  a  woman  of 
great  tact  and  judgment,  asked  what  became  of  the 
boatmen  who  had  brought  the  party  over;  and,  on 
finding  that  they  returned  immediately  to  Uist,  she 
saw  at  once  the  error  of  allowing  them  to  do  so,  as 
they  were  certain  to  divulge  what  they  knew — and 
it  subsequently  turned  out  as  she  had  conjectured. 
Flora  saw  the  error  in  the  same  light,  and  they  con- 
cluded that  the  Prince  must  get  rid  of  his  menial 
disguise  next  day,  and  don  the  Highland  dress,  so 
that  no  trace  of  his  movements  might  go  beyond 
Kingsburgh.  Next  morning  all  the  ladies  assisted 
in  altering  the  feminine  head  dress  of  the  Prince, 
who  naturally  wore  long  flowing  hair.  A  lock  of 
the  same  was  cut  off  as  a  souvenir,  which  they  prized 
to  their  latest  days.  A  suit  of  tartan  was  got  by  the 
worthy  host,  but  it  was  considered  advisable  not  to 
put  it  on  until  the  Prince  had  left  the  house. 

After  having  changed  his  attire  in  a  wood  by  the 
roadside,  the  Prince,  accompanied  by  Mackechan, 
took  the  way  to  Portree — the  only  village  in  Skye — 
by  one  route,  and  Flora  by  another.  They  arrived 
first,  and  went  to  a  low  public-house,  where  Donald 
Koy  and  his  friends  awaited  them  to  carry  the  illus- 
trious fugitive  over  to  the  Island  of  Eaasay,  which 
was  considered  the  safest  retreat  he  could  go  to,  as 
the  proprietor,  though  secretly  friendly  to  the  cause, 
was  not  under  the  ban  of  suspicion,  nor  was  the 
island  infested  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  At  this  rendezvous  Flora  arrived, 
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and,  finding  that  all  was  safe  for  the  future  plan  of 
escape,  she  bade  Prince  Charles  a  final  farewell. 
With  heartfelt  gratitude  he  thanked  his  heroic  pro- 
tectress, and  bade  her  adieu,  with  a  chaste  salute, 
saying — "  For  all  that  has  happened,  I  hope,  madam, 
we  shall  meet  in  St  James's  yet."  How  his  hopes 
were  doomed  to  be  disappointed  is  known  to  every 
one ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  for  the  best  that  an  all- 
seeing  Providence  has  blessed  the  nation  with  a 
female  descendant  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  to  rule 
so  peacefully  over  these  realms,  obliterating  entirely 
all  wars  and  disputes  of  royal  succession.  Of  the 
subsequent  adventures  of  Prince  Charles,  we  have 
no  more  to  say  than  that,  after  many  hair-breadth 
escapes,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  continent  about 
three  months  after  Flora  Macdonald  parted  with  him 
at  Portree. 

But  the  fame  of  our  heroine  does  not  end  here; 
she  had  to  encounter  the  disappointed  enemies  of 
the  Prince,  for  having  aided  so  materially  in  his 
escape,  and  preventing  their  receiving  the  great  re- 
ward. From  Portree  she  returned  direct  to  her 
mother's  home  at  Armadale,  but  divulged  nothing 
of  what  she  had  accomplished,  afraid  of  implicating 
any  of  her  friends,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  con- 
sidered that  she  had  done  no  more  than  was  her 
duty  under  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed.  But  she  was  not  destined  to  remain  un- 
known in  the  solitude  of  her  home  in  Skye;  the 
simple  maiden  was  drawn  from  her  seclusion  to 
mingle  in  the  outer  world  as  a  heroine  of  help  in 
time  of  peril.  As  Lady  Kingsburgh  had  guessed, 
the  boatmen,  on  their  return  to  Uist,  were  arrested, 
and  underwent  a  strict  examination  by  the  military 
authorities,  from  which  it  was  plain  that  the  Prince 
had  escaped  their  clutches  under  female  guise, 
assisted  by  Flora  Mucdonald.  Immediately  one 
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of  the^most  merciless  emissaries  of  the  Government 
was  sent  on  the  track  of  the  Prince,  and  arrived 
in  Skye  not  more  than  a  week  after  the  fugitive  had 
left.  He  quickly  traced  his  progress  from  Lady 
Macdonald's  to  the  chamberlain's  house,  and  sent 
the  latter  a  prisoner  to  Fort- Augustus,  where  he 
was  cruelly  treated,  and  afterwards  suffered  a  year's 
imprisonment  in  Edinburgh  Castle. 

Flora  Macdonald  was  then  cited  to  appear  before 
this  emissary,  named  Captain  Ferguson,  and  who 
held  the  command  of  one  of  the  Government  vessels. 
She  voluntarily  left  her  home,  against  the  advice  of 
her  friends,  to  comply  with  the  summons,  and  met 
a  party  of  soldiers  on  the  road,  who  conveyed  her 
on  board  Ferguson's  ship.  There  she  met  General 
Campbell,  to  whom  she  related  her  story,  seeing  that 
the  boatmen  had  divulged  the  secret  of  their  passage 
across  to  Skye,  and  he  generously  gave  orders  that 
she  should  be  well  treated  on  board.  From  that 
vessel  she  was  transferred  to  another  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Smith,  a  man  of  humane  dis- 
position, who  appreciated  the  noble  conduct  of  our 
heroine.  He  allowed  her  to  visit  her  mother,  and 
bring  a  devoted  servant  on  board  his  ship,  the 
Bridgewater,  with  her  clothing  and  other  necessaries. 
He  then  sailed  for  the  port  of  Leith,  with  other 
prisoners  implicated  in  the  civil  war  of  1745.  Among 
these  Flora  met  with  the  Prince's  faithful  adherent, 
Captain  O'Neal,  whom  she,  in  some  moments  of 
distress,  blamed  for  all  her  troubles;  but  he  retorted 
by  saying  that  what  she  had  done  would  redound  to 
her  fame,  and  in  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 

When  the  Bridgewater  arrived  in  Leith,  the  fame 
of  Flora  Macdonald  had  spread  throughout  the 
country,  and  visitors  of  the  higher  ranks  went  on 
board  to  congratulate  the  heroine  on  the  praise- 
worthy act  she  had  performed  in  succouring  the 
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fugitive  prince  in  his  worst  days  of  peril.  The 
generous  commodore  admitted  these  sympathising 
friends,  and  many  gala  days  were  held  on  board  the 
ship  in  her  honour,  but  she  was  not  permitted  to  go 
on  shore.  Of  these  visitors  one  was  the  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  the  port,  who  has  recorded  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  her  appearance  and  gentle  manners  : — 
"Some  that  went  on  board  to  pay  their  respects  to 
her  used  to  dance  in  the  cabin,  and  to  press  her 
much  to  take  share  with  them  in  the  diversion  ;  but 
with  all  their  importunity  they  could  not  prevail 
upon  her  to  take  a  trip.  She  told  them  that  at 
present  her  dancing  days  were  over,  and  she  would 
not  readily  entertain  a  thought  of  that  diversion  till 
she  should  be  assured  of  the  prince's  safety,  and 
perhaps  not  till  she  should  be  blessed  with  the 
happiness  of  seeing  him  again.  Although  she  was 
easy  and  cheerful,  yet  she  had  a  certain  mixture  of 
gravity  in  all  her  behaviour,  which  became  her 
situation  exceedingly  well,  and  set  her  off'  to  great 
advantage.  She  is  of  a  low  stature,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, and  well  enough  shaped.  One  would  not 
discern  by  her  conversation  that  she  had  spent  all 
her  former  days  in  the  Highlands;  for  she  talks 
English  (or  rather  Scots)  easily,  and  not  at  all 
through  the  Earse  tone.  She  has  a  sweet  voice, 
and  sings  well ;  and  no  lady,  Edinburgh-bred,  can 
acquit  herself  better  at  the  tea-table  than  what  she 
did  in  Leith  Eoads.  Her  wise  conduct  in  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  scenes  that  can  happen  in  life, 
her  fortitude  and  good  sense,  are  memorable  in- 
stances of  the  strength  of  a  female  mind,  even  in 
those  years  that  are  tender  and  inexperienced." 
After  a  stay  of  two  months  at  Leith  anchorage,  the 
Bridgewater  sailed  for  London. 

On  arriving  in  the  great  metropolis  in  November, 
1746,  the  government  allowed  her  to  land,  and  take 
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up  her  abode  with  a  private  family,  on  her  parole  of 
honour.  The  terms  of  this  honourable  captivity  she 
never  infringed,  and  she  was  not  brought  before  a 
public  tribunal.  In  July  of  the  year  following,  an 
act  of  indemnity  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  favour 
of  all  prisoners  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  and  she 
was  consequently  released  from  all  further  restric- 
tions on  her  liberty.  From  her  humble  seclusion 
she  at  once  entered  into  the  fashionable  circles  of 
London,  where  she  was  the  observed  of  all  observers. 
Upon  the  invitation  of  Dowager  Lady  Primrose, 
Flora  resided  at  her  house  in  town,  where  crowds 
of  visitors  in  their  carnages  came  to  pay  their  re- 
gards to  the  "  Deliverer  of  Charles  the  Pretender." 
Not  only  did  her  admirers  show  their  interest  in 
her  by  empty  phrases,  but  they  set  on  foot  a  sub- 
scription, to  be  presented  as  a  substantial  testimonial, 
which  in  the  end  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
In  addition  to  these  marks  of  admiration,  she  had 
numerous  good  offers  of  marriage,  all  of  which  were 
politely  declined.  Where,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  head  of  a  young  lady  of  twenty-six 
would  have  been  turned  by  all  this  adulation  in  the 
metropolis  of  England  among  its  aristocratic  circles, 
the  good  sense  and  sound  principles  of  Flora  Mac- 
donald  prevailed.  She  expressed  herself  as  being 
surprised  that  so  much  should  be  made  out  of  what 
she  had  done  in  the  cause  of  humanity  to  save  the 
life  of  a  persecuted  prince  ;  and  she  longed  to  return 
again  to  her  Highland  home,  now  that  she  was  free 
from  all  obligations  of  captivity.  Accordingly  she 
returned  to  her  mother's  residence  at  Armadale,  in 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  carrying  with  her  the  handsome 
token  raised  by  her  English  admirers.  There  she 
remained  for  three  years,  occupied  in  domestic 
duties,  and,  as  it  now  appears,  writing  out  details 
of  her  fashionable  life  at  Lady  Primrose's,  in  London. 
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There  she  again  mingled  in  the  society  of  her 
Jacobite  friends  and  relatives,  and  delighted  in 
visiting  Kingsburgh,  where  the  prince  had  been  so 
loyally  protected  and  entertained.  She  married  the 
son  and  heir  of  her  worthy  kinsman  of  that  house,  in 
1750,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  estate  on  his  father's 
demise  not  long  afterwards,  so  that  Flora  was  in- 
stalled as  mistress  of  the  mansion  where  her  sym- 
pathies were  centred.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  as  a  family  grew  around  her  and  her  husband, 
they  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  their  home  in  Skye 
and  emigrate  to  America,  to  better  their  own  and 
their  children's  fortunes.  .  They  had  not  been  long 
settled  in  North  Carolina  when  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence broke  out,  and  her  husband  being  loyally  dis- 
posed, became  an  officer  in  the  local  regiment  raised 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  mother  country.  When 
that  contest  ended,  his  corps  was  disbanded,  and  he, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  returned  to  the  land  of 
their  forefathers.  Strange  to  say,  that  notwithstand- 
ing her  sympathies  for  the  cause  of  the  Jacobites, 
Flora  Macdonald  became  entirely  reconciled  to  the 
House  of  Hanover  in  after-life,  and  five  of  her  sons 
entered  as  officers  into  the  British  army.  But  still 
her  devotion  to  the  Prince  whom  she  had  so  sig- 
nally served  in  time  of  peril  was  strong  even  in 
death, — which  happened  at  the  age  of  seventy.  She 
gave  instructions  before  she  died  that  the  sheet 
whereon  the  Prince  Charles  Stuart  had  slept  at 
Kingsburgh, — which  she  had  religiously  preserved 
during  her  wanderings, — should  be  her  shroud  in 
the  grave.  Her  request  was  complied  with  by  her 
husband,  who  did  not  long  survive  her  loss.  To 
this  day  the  tomb  of  Flora  Macdonald  in  the  Kings- 
burgh  mausoleum  of  Kilmuir  churchyard,  attracts 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  her  name 
and  fame  have  been  upheld  as  a  rare  example  of 
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courage,  fidelity,  and  heroism,  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be  for  many 
centuries  to  come. 


, 

THE  REFORMER  OF  FEMALE  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

PERHAPS  the  finest  trait  in  the  character  of  woman 
is  when  she  becomes  a  ministering  angel  to  her 
fellow-creatures  when  suffering  the  consequences  of 
their  own  folly.  It  is  then  that  she  displays  the  un- 
selfishness of  her  nature  in  consoling  the  wretched, 
and  pouring  balm  into  wounded  souls  who  are  in 
despair.  Not  only  has  her  healing  influence  been  felt 
in  soothing  the  physical  sufferings  of  mankind,  but  she 
has  carried  the  comforts  of  moral  and  religious  con- 
solation with  marvellous  effect  into  the  hearts  of  the 
most  forlorn.  Towards  the  male  sex  these  gentle 
characteristics  have  been  exercised  in  a  multitude  of 
instances,  that  redound  to  the  fame  of  womankind 
in  all  times  and  countries.  Tales  are  numerous  of 
how  she  has  succoured  the  wounded  on  the  battle- 
field, at  the  risk  of  her  life,  and  how  she  has  even 
sacrificed  her  life  in  defence  of  those  she  loved. 
Towards  her  own  sex  the  woman  of  superior  nature 
has  at  all  times  shown  the  greatest  sympathy,  and 
when  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  weak,  she  has 
ever  been  the  shield  of  virtue.  Even  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  human  misery  we  find  her  boldly  over- 
coming the  conventionalities  of  society,  and  applying 
her  energies  to  alleviate  and  reform  the  condition  of 
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her  frail  sisters  in  prison.  Benevolence  and  piety, 
combined  with  sympathy,  characterise  the  labours 
of  those  gems  of  womankind  who  have  thus  been 
comforters  in  days  of  distress. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  these  special  features 
in  woman  than  by  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
labours  of  Elizabeth  Fry  in  improving  the  condition 
of  female  convicts  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  King- 
dom. With  a  disposition  full  of  the  purest  womanly 
feelings,  she  beheld  the  degradation  of  her  sex  in 
the  shameful  prisons  that  existed  fifty  years  ago, 
and  with  rare  firmness  of  purpose  she  succeeded  in 
changing  them  from  .dungeons  of  depravity  to  com- 
parative schools  of  discipline.  Before  relating  the 
manner  in  which  her  noble  task  was  undertaken  and 
accomplished,  we  shall  briefly  allude  to  her  family 
antecedents,  but  without  entering  into  the  details  of 
her  early  life.  She  was  the  third  daughter  of  John 
Griirney,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
was  born  in  Norwich  on  the  21st  May,  1780.  Her 
mother  was  a  lady  of  excellent  abilities,  and  of  con- 
siderable attainments,  as  well  as  much  personal 
beauty.  She  bore  a  large  family,  and  planted  in 
their  young  minds  seeds  of  virtue  and  religion,  of 
which  they  afterwards  reaped  the  excellent  fruits, 
though  she  died  before  many  of  them  had  attained 
maturity — the  eldest  of  twelve  being  scarcely  seven- 
teen, the  youngest  not  two  years  old.  The  death  of 
Mrs  Gurney  had  left  her  seven  daughters,  unpro- 
tected by  a  mother's  care,  to  pursue  the  difficult  path 
of  early  womanhood. 

Elizabeth  grew  up  a  tall,  slight,  graceful  woman, 
but  she  was  liable  to  severe  nervous  attacks,  which 
often  impeded  her  in  joining  her  sisters  in  their 
objects  and  pursuits.  In  countenance  she  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  a  young  woman  very  sweet 
and  pleasing,  with  a  profusion  of  soft  flaxen  hair. 
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She  had  much  native  grace,  and  to  many  people  was 
very  attractive ;  but  though  gentle  and  quiet  in 
temper,  she  was  self-willed  and  determined.  In 
matured  life  this  feature  of  youthful  obstinacy,  be- 
came that  finely-tempered  decision  and  firmness, 
which  enabled  her  to  execute  her  projects  for  the 
good  of  her  fellow-creatures.  Such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances and  characteristics  of  Elizabeth  Gurney 
after  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  years  passed 
on  with  few  changes  but  such  as  come  with  the 
advance  of  time  in  the  career  of  a  young  woman. 
During  many  years  she  devoted  herself  to  religious 
studies,  and  canvassed  with  a  clear  judgment  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  sect  in  which  she  had  been 
nurtured.  She  kept  a  diary  of  the  impressions  and 
doubts  she  entertained,  but  ultimately  embraced  the 
faith  of  h-jr  father,  and,  when  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  married  to  Joseph  Fry,  a  merchant  in  an  ex- 
tensive way  of  business  in  London. 

By  her  marriage,  Mrs  Fry  was  brought  into  a  new 
sphere  of  life ;  and  after  many  changes  of  residence, 
ultimately  became  a  denizen  of  the  great  metropolis. 
It  is  no  part  of  this  brief  episode  of  her  life  to  enter 
into  the  circumstances  that  brought  out  her  nature 
as  a  reformer  of  prison  discipline,  but  simply  to 
sketch  the  first  scenes  that  forced  themselves  upon 
her  to  undertake  the  task.  On  a  cold  winter  day  in 
January  1813,  she  accompanied  some  friends  to  the 
prison  of  Newgate,  to  see  several  criminals  about  to 
be  executed.  On  that  occasion  she  saw  three  hun- 
dred women,  with  their  numerous  children,  confined 
and  crowded  into  four  rooms,  comprising  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  superficial  yards  of  area.  There 
was  no  classification  of  the  delinquents ;  tried  and 
untried,  misdemeanants  and  felons,  were  mingled 
together.  They  appeared  in  rags  and  filth,  without 
bedding,  and  slept  on  the  bare  floor ;  while  they 
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cooked  and  washed  in  the  same  apartments.  Yet 
there  was  no  restraint  over  their  communication  with 
friends  outside  the  prison;  and  a  regular  tap  existed 
inside  its  walls  from  which  the  prisoners  purchased 
liquors,  which  they  drank  openly,  uttering  the  most 
blasphemous  imprecations.  So  depraved  and  dan- 
gerous were  these  wards  that  the  governor  entered 
them  with  such  reluctance — though  military  sentinels 
overlooked  them — that  he  advised  the  visitors  to  leave 
their  watches  in  his  quarters  before  entering.  This 
visit  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mrs 
Fry,  that  grew  into  a  passion  to  reform  such  a  den 
of  moral  corruption.  Though  she  gave  some  imme- 
diate aid  to  supply  the  most  destitute  with  clothing, 
and  in  her  intercourse  with  friends  pointed  to  the 
sorrowful  and  neglected  condition  of  those  depraved 
women  and  their  miserable  children,  yet  nearly  four 
years  elapsed  before  she  was  enabled,  by  a  systematic 
effort,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  wretched 
outcasts  of  humanity,  and  show  that  the  system  of 
incarceration  was  a  disgrace  to  the  British  nation. 

The  disgraceful  state  of  our  prisons  fifty  years  ago 
will  excite  the  astonishment  of  those  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  present  systems  adopted  in  our 
jails  and  penitentiaries.  For  counties  as  well  as 
boroughs,  an  old  gate-house,  or  the  ancient  feudal 
castle,  with  its  dungeons,  its  damp,  close,  and  narrow 
cells,  and  its  windows  overlooking  the  street,  often 
formed  the  common  prison  of  offenders  of  either  sex, 
and  of  all  grades  of  crime.  The  danger  of  escape 
was  provided  against  by  heavy  irons  and  fetters. 
Dirt  and  disease  abounded ;  and  even  where  the 
building  contained  wards  and  yards,  the  women  were 
imperfectly  separated  from  the  men,  whilst  idleness, 
gambling,  drinking,  and  swearing,  were  habitual 
amongst  them.  These  evils  were  magnified  by  the 
crowded  state  of  the  prisons ;  for  crime  had  enor- 
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mously  increased;  and  convictions  had  more  than 
doubled  within  the  ten  preceding  years. 

To  cleanse  the  Augsean  stable — physically  and 
morally — of  Newgate,  became  the  task  of  this  philan- 
thropic woman.  Her  first  practical  assault  on  this 
stronghold  of  crime  and  misery  was  about  Christmas 
1816,  when,  at  her  own  request,  she  was  left  alone 
amongst  the  women  for  some  hours.  On  that  occa- 
sion she  read  the  parable  of  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard, 
and  made  a  few  observations  on  Christ  having  come 
to  save  sinners,  even  those  who  might  be  said  to 
have  wasted  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  estranged 
from  Him.  Some  asked  who  Christ  was;  others 
feared  that  their  day  of  salvation  was  past.  The 
children,  who  were  almost  naked,  were  pining  for 
want  of  proper  food,  air,  and  exercise.  Mrs  Fry 
particularly  addressed  herself  to  the  mothers,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  the  grievous  consequences  to 
their  children  of  living  in  such  a  scene  of  depravity. 
She  proposed  to  establish  a  school  for  them,  choosing 
their  own  schoolmistress,  to  which  they  acceded  with 
tears  of  joy. 

After  several  other  visits,  Mrs  Fry  saw  that  symp- 
toms of  reformation  were  apparent  amongst  that 
throng  of  depraved  humanity.  She  then  waited 
upon  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  accompanied  by  the 
Ordinary  and  Governor  of  Newgate,  when  she  was 
received  with  the  greatest  courtesy;  they  all  approved 
cordially  of  her  benevolent  intentions,  but  considered 
it  a  hopeless  experiment.  Nevertheless,  they  permitted 
her  to  appropriate  an  unoccupied  cell  as  a  school-room. 
Being  of  limited  extent,  she  was  obliged  to  restrict 
the  number  of  scholars,  and  had  to  refuse  the 
admission  of  many  of  the  women,  who  earnestly 
entreated  to  be  allowed  a  share  in  their  instructions. 
On  the  opening  day  of  the  school,  she  was  accom- 
panied by  her  friend,  Mary  Sanderson,  who  for  the 
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first  time  had  seen  the  horrors  of  a  female  prison, 
and  her  feelings  were  thus  described  by  herself  to 
Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  : — "  The  railing  was  crowded  with 
half-naked  women,  struggling  together  for  the  front 
situations,  with  the  most  boisterous  violence;  and 
begging  with  the  utmost  vociferation.  She  felt  as 
if  she  were  going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  she 
well  recollects  quite  shuddering  when  the  door  closed 
upon  her,  and  she  was  locked  up  with  such  a  herd  of 
novel  and  desperate  companions/'  A  few  other  ladies 
gradually  united  themselves  to  aid  Mrs  Fry  in  her 
task,  who  thus  describes  the  appalling  scenes  they 
witnessed,  in  her  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons : — "  It  was  in  our  visits  to  the  school,  where 
some  of  us  attended  every  day,  that  we  were  witnesses 
to  the  dreadful  proceedings  that  went  forward  on  the 
female  side  of  the  prison ;  the  begging,  swearing, 
gambling,  fighting,  singing,  dancing,  dressing  up 
in  men's  clothes ;  the  scenes  are  too  bad  to  be 
described,  so  that  we  did  not  think  it  suitable  to 
admit  young  persons  with  us."  But  trusting  in  the 
Lord,  she  commenced  her  work  of  faith  and  labour 
of  love. 

With  the  modesty  of  genuine  philanthropy,  Mrs 
Fry  conducted  her  operations  in  the  quietest  manner 
possible,  shunning  publicity  for  fear  of  undue  praise 
of  her  exertions  in  the  reformation  of  depraved 
humanity.  But  her  doings  and  those  of  her  few  select 
friends  soon  became  bruited  abroad,  and  numbers 
of  ladies  were  desirous  of  assisting  in  the  noble  work. 
At  length,  in  April  1817,  twelve  ladies  formed 
themselves  into  "An  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Female  Prisoners  in  Newgate.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  clothing,  the  instruction,  and  the 
employment  of  the  women;  to  introduce  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  form  in 
them,  as  much  as  possible,  those  habits  of  order, 
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sobriety,  and  industry,  which  may  render  them  docile 
and  peaceable  whilst  in  prison,  and  respectable  when 
they  leave  it."  In  these  laudable  efforts  the  Asso- 
ciation obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  city  authori- 
ties; but  they  doubted  whether  the  female  prisoners 
themselves  would  conform  to  the  necessary  rules  for 
restraining  them,  which  the  objects  of  the  Society 
involved,  To  test  this,  Mrs  Fry  read  over  the  rules 
drawn  up,  in  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  and  gover- 
nor, and  asked  the  prisoners  if  they  would  conform 
to  them ;  which  they  unanimously  declared  to  do, 
though  the  authorities  were  still  sceptical  of  their 
reformation. 

So  powerful  were  the  exhortations  of  this  pious 
woman,  and  so  gentle  yet  firm  were  her  remon- 
strances to  them  to  abandon  their  wicked  ways,  that 
she  threw  a  chastened  spell  over  the  prisoners,  which 
even  in  one  month  worked  almost  a  miraculous 
change  on  their  conduct.  In  order  to  prove  to  the 
authorities  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  reformatory 
system,  Elizabeth  Fry  and  her  friends  invited  them 
to  witness  the  progress  they  had  made.  This  was 
complied  with,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs, 
and  several  of  the  Aldermen  attended.  The  prisoners 
were  assembled  together ;  and  it  being  requested  that 
no  alteration  in  their  usual  practice  might  take 
place,  one  of  the  ladies  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
and  then  the  females  proceeded  to  their  various  avo- 
cations. Their  attention,  during  the  time  of  reading, 
their  orderly  and  sober  deportment,  their  decent 
dress,  the  absence  of  everything  like  tumult,  noise, 
or  contention;  the  obedience  and  respect  shown  by 
them,  and  the  cheerfulness  visible  in  their  counte- 
nance and  manners,  conspired  to  excite  the  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  of  their  visitors — many  of  whom 
had  seen  the  previous  scenes  of  misery  and  wicked- 
ness in  Newgate,  which  had  obtained  it  the  title  of 
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"  Hell  above  ground."  To  evince  their  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  alterations  that  had  been  effected, 
the  magistrates  gave  orders  to  extend  the  system  to 
the  other  wards  of  the  prison,  and  empowered  the 
ladies  to  punish  the  refractory  by  short  confinement. 
Further,  on  the  appointment  of  a  matron  for  the  first 
time,  the  City  Corporation  assisted  in  paying  her 
salary;  which  was  supplemented  by  the  Ladies'  As- 
sociation, who,  besides,  furnished  rooms  for  her,  while 
she  was  regarded  as  Mrs  Fry's  servant. 

In  six  months  from  the  time  when  Mrs  Fry  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  the  prison  school,  Newgate  was 
comparatively  an  abode  of  cleanliness  and  industry. 
All  this,  however,  was  not  accomplished  merely  by 
the  associated  ladies  devoting  their  time  to  the  task; 
they  freely  gave  of  their  means  to  clothe  the  naked 
and  feed  the  hungry,  where  the  prison  fare  was 
insufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  weakly  women  and 
children.  At  length  the  demands  on  their  private 
resources  were  more  than  they  could  meet ;  so  that  a 
public  subscription  was  opened,  to  which  the  authori- 
ties contributed.  But  the  most  liberal  subscribers 
were  Mrs  Fry's  own  relatives,  especially  her  brothers, 
who  were  unfailing  in  their  generous  support. 

By  this  time  the  fame  of  the  Quaker  Lady  Philan- 
thropist was  lauded  in  the  newspapers,  and  became 
the  topic  of  conversation  among  the  highest  circles 
in  the  land.  This  at  first  distressed  her  humility  of 
disposition,  and  she  writes  thus  in  her  journal : — 
*'  I  have  felt  of  late  fears,  whether  my  being  made  so 
much  of,  so  much  respect  paid  me  by  the  people  in 
power  in  the  city,  and  also  being  so  publicly  brought 
forward,  may  not  prove  a  temptation,  and  lead  to 
something  of  self- exaltation,  or  worldly  pride.  I  fear 
I  make  the  most  of  myself,  and  carry  myself  rather 
as  if  I  was  somebody  amongst  them ;  a  degree  of  this 
sort  of  conduct  appears  almost  necessary ;  yet,  oh  ! 
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the  watchfulness  required  not  to  bow  to  man,  not  to 
seek  to  gratify  self-love,  but  rather,  in  humility  and 
godly  fear,  to  abide  under  the  humiliation  of  the  cross." 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential 
people  in  the  kingdom  were  anxious  to  know  Mrs 
Fry,  and  to  witness  for  themselves  what  good  she 
had  done  in  Newgate.  At  length  royalty  was  de- 
sirous of  having  an  interview  with  this  estimable 
woman.  There  was  to  be  an  examination  of  the  city 
schools  at  the  Mansion-House,  when  Queen  Char- 
lotte was  to  be  present,  and  by  command  of  her 
Majesty  Mrs  Fry's  presentation  was  to  take  place 
there.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Hall,  the  Queen  advanced  to  address  her.  The 
scene  that  followed  is  described  as  a  subject  fit  for 
the  pencil  of  the  greatest  historical  painter.  The 
diminutive  stature  of  the  Queen,  covered  with  dia- 
monds, "but  her  countenance  lighted  up  with  an 
expression  of  the  kindest  benevolence;  Mrs  Fry,  in 
her  simple  Quaker's  dress,  which  added  to  the  height 
of  her  figure,  though  a  little  flushed,  preserved  her 
wonted  calmness  of  look  and  manner,  several  of  the 
bishops  standing  near  her;  the  platform  crowded 
with  waving  feathers,  jewels,  and  orders ;  the  noble 
hall  lined  with  spectators,  and  in  the  centre,  hun- 
dreds of  poor  children  brought  there  to  be  examined, 
from  their  different  schools.  The  English  nation 
may  be  slow  in  perceiving  the  beauty  of  a  moral  sen- 
timent, but  when  perceived,  none  appreciate  it  more 
highly.  A  murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the 
assembly,  followed  by  a  simultaneous  clapping  of 
hands  and  cheers,  which  were  echoed  by  the  multi- 
tude outside,  and  died  away  in  the  distance.  They 
hailed  the  scene  before  them;  they  saw  in  it  not  so 
much  the  cordial  meeting  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Philanthropist,  as  royalty  offering  its  meed  of  ap- 
proval at  the  shrine  of  mercy  and  good  works. 
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Having  successfully  inaugurated  a  system  of 
prison  discipline  and  reformation  that  was  being 
rapidly  extended  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
Mrs  Fry  devoted  herself  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  female  convicts  transported  to  the  penal  colonies, 
from  the  time  of  their  departure  to  their  arrival. 
On  leaving  Newgate  it  was  customary  for  the  female 
transports  to  behave  riotously,  breaking  windows, 
furniture,  or  whatever  came  within  their  reach;  and 
as  they  were  conveyed  in  open  waggons  to  the  ship 
at  Deptford,  they  became  noisy  and  disorderly  on  the 
road,  followed  by  crowds  of  bad  characters.  She 
prevailed  on  the  Governor  to  send  one  shipment  in 
coaches ;  and  promised  the  women  that,  if  they  would 
be  quiet  and  orderly,  she  and  other  ladies  would 
accompany  them  on  board  ship.  This  had  the 
desired  effect;  and  for  the  first  time  the  procession 
of  female  convicts  to  the  place  of  embarkation  was 
orderly.  When  they  got  on  board,  they  were  classi- 
fied and  divided  into  messes  by  the  ladies.  Then 
came  the  importance  of  their  having  employment 
during  the  long  passage  to  New  South  Wales.  This 
appeared  a  hopeless  endeavour,  where  128  women 
had  to  be  provided  with  needlework  during  four  or 
five  months.  Learning  that  .patchwork  and  fancy- 
work  found  a  ready  sale  at  Sydney,  the  ladies  applied 
to  the  different  Manchester  houses  in  London  for 
remnants  of  printed  cottons,  which  they  obtained  at 
a  small  cost.  As  each  woman  would  receive  the 
proceeds  of  her  industry,  every  one  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged the  gift  of  materials.  Other  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  religious  teaching  on  board, 
and  education  of  the  children,  which  proved  satis- 
factory. 

At  last  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  and  Mrs  Fry, 
with  her  lady  friends,  proceeded  on  board  to  bid  the 
convicts  farewell.  The  scene  is  described  as  most 
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impressive  and  affecting.  She  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  cabin,  attended  by  her  friends  and  the  captain  ; 
the  women  on  the  quarter-deck  facing  them.  The 
sailors,  anxious  to  see  what  was  going  on,  clambered 
into  the  rigging,  on  to  the  capstan,  or  mingled  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  group.  The  silence  was  pro- 
found, when  Mrs  Fry  opened  her  Bible,  and  in  a 
clear,  audible  voice,  read  a  portion  from  it.  The 
crews  of  the  other  vessels  in  the  tier,  attracted  by 
the  novelty  of  the  scene,  leant  over  the  ships  on 
either  side,  and  listened  apparently  with  great  atten- 
tion ;  she  closed  the  Bible,  and  after  a  short  pause, 
knelt  down  on  the  deck,  and  implored  a  blessing  on 
this  work  of  Christian  charity  from  that  God  who, 
though  one  may  sow  and  another  may  water,  can 
alone  give  the  increase.  Many  of  the  women  wept 
bitterly,  all  seemed  touched;  when  she  left  the  ship, 
they  followed  her  with  their  eyes  and  their  blessings, 
until  her  boat  having  passed  within  another  tier  of 
vessels,  they  could  see  her  no  more. 

When  the  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  changes 
effected  by  Mrs  Fry  on  female  prison  discipline  on 
board  ship,  as  well  as  the  transformation  of  Newgate, 
spread  abroad,  the  statesmen  of  the  day  brought  the 
subject  up  in  Parliament.  Public  opinion  became 
influenced  in  favour  of  a  mode  of  treatment  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  had  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  more  glaring  evils  so  lately  existing  in  the 
principal  metropolitan  prison  of  England.  Meetings 
were  held,  and  a  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  these  evils,  with  a  view  to  improve 
the  prison  discipline  of  the  nation.  Her  evidence 
before  that  committee  is  of  the  most  convincing 
character  as  to  the  evils  that  existed  and  required 
speedy  removal.  In  June,  1818,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  moved  an  address  to  the  Prince  Eegent 
on  the  state  of  the  prisons  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
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in  which  he  specially  mentioned  Mrs  Fry,  "  who  had 
come  like  the  Genius  of  Good  to  this  scene  of  misery 
and  vice,  and  had,  by  her  wonderful  infl  uence  and 
exertions,  produced  in  a  short  time  a  most  extraordi- 
nary reform  among  the  most  abandoned  class  of 
prisoners."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rapidity 
and  ease  which  legislative  enactments  on  the  subject 
of  Prison  Discipline  were  afterwards  carried,  were 
greatly  attributable  to  Mrs  Fry's  reformation  of 
Newgate. 

But  a  far  more  formidable  obstacle  to  her  philan- 
thropic efforts  had  yet  to  be  overcome.  In  her 
numerous  visits  to  that  prison,  she  was  brought  fre- 
quently in  close  communication  with  condemned 
criminals ;  and  her  heart  was  appalled  at  the  num- 
ber executed  for  crimes  which  are  no  longer  on  the 
calendar  for  capital  punishment,  such  as  coining, 
shoplifting,  forgery,  and  highway  robbery.  Women 
at  that  time  were  executed  for  merely  passing  forged 
Bank  of  England  notes ;  but  the  Bank  had  plenary 
powers  to  arrange  for  such  as  were  not  to  die,  by 
allowing  them  to  plead  "guilty  to  the  minor 
count."  "  Thus  the  Bank  solicitors,  in  conjunction 
with  some  of  the  Old  Bailey  authorities,  selected 
certain  individuals  for  deliverance  from  death."  It 
was  rarely  that  this  was  even  exercised,  for  the  Bank 
directors  were  inexorable  against  forgers.  Crimes 
of  almost  all  grades  and  descriptions  were  then  pun- 
ishable with  death.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  law, 
— so  sanguinary  was  it  in  principle, — that  if  it  had 
been  carried  out  to  the  letter,  it  was  calculated  that 
an  average  of  above  four  executions  daily  would 
have  taken  place,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  Old  Bailey  alone  furnish- 
ing an  average  of  one  hundred  victims  yearly. 

To  prevent  such  a  holocaust  of  victims  on  the 
scaffold,  every  expedient  was  adopted  by  the  friends 
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of  criminals  and  the  humane  public  to  evade  the 
severity  of  the  law.  Many  people  would  not  prose- 
cute for  robbery  or  fraud,  where  conviction  led  to 
death,  and  juries  seized  with  thankfulness  any  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  to  satisfy  their  consciences, 
and  enable  them  to  return  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty." 
In  this  manner  many  offenders  escaped  punishment 
altogether.  Even  when  prisoners  were  found  guilty, 
the  judges  inclined  to  the  side  of  mercy ;  respites 
and  reprieves  were  continually  granted,  when  the 
cases  left  for  death  were  considered  in  Council. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  openings  for  escape,  the 
doomed  were  still  too  many,  and  some  further  expe- 
dient for  lessening  their  number  had  to  be  disco- 
vered. Mrs  Fry  and  her  friends  strenuously  advo- 
cated the  entire  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  but 
found  only  a  limited  number  of  influential  supporters 
to  their  proposition.  However,  they  saw,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  that  it  was  abolished  for  the  crimes 
of  forgery,  sheep-stealing,  fire-raising,  and  others ; 
and  almost  confined  to  cases  of  murder  in  the  highest 
degree,  where  it  remains  up  to  the  present  day. 

From  the  prisons  of  London  this  philanthropic 
lady  extended  her  efforts  to  improve  prison  discipline 
to  the  provinces  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
She  visited  personally  all  the  principal  prisons  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  pointing  out  to  the  governors 
and  authorities  the  evils  of  the  old  system,  and  sug- 
gesting improvements  according  to  the  plan  she  had 
so  successfully  carried  out  at  Newgate.  In  all  cases 
she  was  received  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the 
authorities,  and  every  facility  afforded  to  inspect  the 
jails.  The  leading  feature  of  her  scheme  of  prison 
reformation,  was  not  only  to  separate  the  female 
from  the  male  prisoners,  but  to  erect  penitentiaries 
exclusively  for  the  incarceration  of  female  convicts. 
This  was  first  carried  out  in  Dublin,  and  proved  so 
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successful,  that  similar  prisons  were  built  in  all  the 
chief  cities  of  the  realm.  The  first  beneficial  effect 
to  the  community  from  these  prisons,  based  upon 
a  reformatory  principle,  was  the  decrease  of  crime, 
compared  with  the  criminal  calendar  before  Mrs  Fry 
undertook  the  herculean  task  before  her. 

Not  only  did  she  extend  her  personal  efforts  from 
London  to  the  provinces,  but  she  visited  the  Con- 
tinent for  the  same  purpose.  In  her  tour  she  entered 
the  chief  prisons  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  Wherever  she  went  her 
suggestions  of  improvement  were  well  received  by 
the  prison  authorities,  who  adopted  her  system  of 
classification.  She  gave  umbrage,  however,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris 
was  annoyed  at  her  proceedings,  and  the  alterations 
she  recommended  in  the  St  Lazare  Prison.  The 
cause  of  this  was,  that  the  reforms  Mrs  Fry  recom- 
mended were  all  based  upon  the  prisoners  having  a 
more  general  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and 
above  all,  that  she  lost  no  opportunity,  in  all  com- 
panies and  on  all  occasions,  where  it  could  be  done 
with  propriety,  to  urge  their  perusal  and  general 
circulation. 

Thus  she  spent  her  life  in  striving  for  the  good 
of  her  fellow-creatures  here  and  hereafter,  and  died 
calmly  in  the  autumn  of  1845.  Fortunately  she 
lived  to  see  her  philanthropic  plans  practically 
come  into  operation,  and  by  her  example  to  illus- 
trate all  that  she  enforced.  In  her  memoirs  it 
is  remarked,  "  that  she  saw  a  vast  number  of  her 
sex  degraded  and  guilty — many  a  fair  young  crea- 
ture, once  the  light  of  her  parents'  dwelling,  fallen 
and  polluted — many  who  had  filled  useful  situations 
in  business  or  domestic  service,  sunk  and  debased. 
The  downward  road  open  wide  before  them,  but  no 
hand  stretched  forth  to  lift  them,  to  show  them  the 
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first  step  up  the  rugged  path  of  repentance,  or  assist 
in  their  hard  struggle  against  sin."  She  encountered 
ia  the  prisons  every  grade  and  variety  of  crime. 
Woman,  bold,  daring,  and  reckless — revelling  in  her 
iniquity  and  hardened  in  vice  ;  the  thoughtless  cul- 
prit, not  lost  to  good  and  holy  feeling,  nor  dead  to 
impression  from  without ;  and  lastly,  the  beginner 
in  crime — she  who,  from  her  deep  poverty,  had  been 
driven  to  theft,  or  drawn  by  others  into  temptation. 
Elizabeth  Fry  marked  all  these  and  others  of  the 
criminal  class,  and  despaired  of  none  amongst  them. 
She  was  persuaded  that  every  woman  had  her  mis- 
sion in  life,  and  it  was  hers  to  pursue  the  peculiar 
course  she  so  successfully  carried  out.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  tenets  of  the  society  to  which  she 
belonged,  she  believed  in  some  instances,  her  own 
amongst  others,  that,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  individuals  were  called  to  leave 
for  a  time  their  home  and  families,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  She  felt  the 
full  force  of  Christ's  commendation  when  he  said, 
"  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me ;"  she  took 
it  in  its  largest  sense,  not  as  applicable  to  those  alone 
who  "  suffer  for  conscience'  sake,"  but  to  the  guilty 
and  the  wretched — "  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came 
to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost." 
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WHO  RISKED  HER  LIFE  IN  SAVING  THE  SHIPWRECKED. 

ALTHOUGH  most  of  the  celebrated  women,  whose 
deeds  are  recorded  in  history,  moved  in  the  upper 
and  middle  walks  of  society,  yet  it  is  pleasing  to 
find  examples  in  humble  life.  In  all  probability 
these  have  been  much  more  numerous  in  olden  times 
than  we  are  led  to  suppose  by  the  scanty  accounts 
handed  down,  from  the  limited  means  of  publicly 
recording  them  before  the  invention  of  printing.  To 
that  art  is  due  the  registering  of  many  noble  deeds, 
that  otherwise  would  have  fallen  into  oblivion.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  our  own  day,  when  a  gene- 
rous press  is  ready  at  all  times  to  publish  the  good 
actions  of  both  men  and  women,  irrespective  of  their 
sphere  in  life.  So  it  was  in  the'  instance  we  are 
about  to  give,  where  the  newspapers  of  the  day  vied 
with  each  other  in  describing  the  heroic  act  of  Grace 
Darling,  which  has  rendered  her  name  famous  among 
those  who  have  succoured  their  fellow-creatures  in 
the  hour  of  danger  and  distress.  Those  who  belong 
to  the  generation  that  is  now  passing  away  may 
remember  the  circumstance,  but  those  of  the  rising 
generation  may  not,  so  that  it  will  be  new  to  them. 
Grace  Darling  was  the  daughter  of  a  lighthouse 
keeper  on  one  of  the  Fame  Isles — a  small  but  dan- 
gerous group  of  rocks  off  the  Northumberland  coast, 
on  which  many  a  goodly  ship  has  been  wrecked. 
Here  she  assisted  her  mother  in  their  household 
duties,  and  helped  her  father  in  cleaning  the  reflec- 
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tors  and  glasses  of  the  lighthouse.  Every  one  knows 
what  solitary  lives  lighthouse  keepers  lead,  especially 
if  they  are  isolated  from  the  mainland  on  some  rock 
or  islet,  inaccessible  to  boats  in  stormy  weather. 
The  Longstone  Lighthouse,  where  the  Darlings 
lived,  is  among  the  most  exposed,  on  the  British 
shores,  to  the  surge  of  the  German  Ocean.  There, 
in  the  winter,  the  keepers  may  be  many  weeks 
without  communication  with  their  friends  on  the 
main. 

Notwithstanding  this  comparative  banishment  from 
the  busy  world,  Grace  was  quite  contented  with  her 
lot.  She  was  the  only  one  of  a  numerous  family  who 
lived  with  her  parents  ;  her  brothers  and  sisters  being 
variously  occupied  at  situations  in  Bamborough — 
where  most  of  them  were  born — and  other  towns  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  Her  father,  William 
Darling,  was  a  most  exemplary  man,  taking  care  to 
give  his  children  a  good  education  so  far  as  his 
limited  means  allowed,  and  she  was  an  apt  scholar, 
being  able  to  write  a  sensible  letter  in  a  neat  lady's 
hand.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  her  appear- 
ance to  distinguish  her  from  many  a  young  English- 
woman in  the  humbler  spheres  of  life.  She  was  of 
the  middle  height,  but  presented  nothing  of  that 
masculine  character  which  the  great  event  of  her 
life  would  have  indicated.  On  the  contrary,  she  is 
described  as  being  of  comely  features,  a  fair  com- 
plexion, a  sweet  smile  lighting  up  her  countenance, 
with  mild  and  modest  manners.  Altogether,  Grace 
Darling  fully  bore  out  her  pretty  name,  by 'being  grace- 
ful in  her  disposition  and  the  darling  of  her  parents. 
At  the  time  that  her  name,  carried  on  the  wings  of 
fame,  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  she  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  in  1815.  When  only  ten  years  old,  she 
removed  with  her  parents  to  the  Fame  Isles,  and 
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only  occasionally  visited  the  mainland.  In  time,  she 
naturally  became  familiarized  with  stormy  scenes, 
that  otherwise  would  have  struck  terror  into  her 
gentle  bosom.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  known  that 
she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  rowing  or  sailing  in  a 
boat.  This  it  is  important  to  premise,  as  the  occa- 
sion which  brought  her  into  notice  was  one  where 
her  physical  strength  was  necessary  to  equal  her 
moral  courage,  by  perilling  her  life  with  that  of  her 
father  in  an  open  boat  through  a  stormy  sea,  amid 
rocks  and  currents,  to  succour  shipwrecked  people. 

This  happened  in  September  1838,  when  the 
steamer  Forfar shire,  bound  from  Hull  to  Dundee, 
was  totally  wrecked  on  the  Fame  Isles.  She  set 
sail  from  the  former  port  on  the  evening  of  the  5th, 
with  a  general  cargo ;  a  crew  of  twenty  persons, 
including  the  captain  and  his  wife,  and  forty-one 
passengers,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  in  the  cabin. 
Although  comparatively  a  new  steamer,  yet  it  was 
found  a  day  or  two  before  leaving  that  the  boilers 
were  leaky,  and  had  to  be  patched  up.  But  the 
vessel  had  not  proceeded  far  on  her  voyage  when  the 
temporary  repairs  gave  way,  and  the  boilers  leaked 
more  than  before,  so  that  the  pumps  had  to  be  used 
to  keep  the  ship  dry.  The  pilot  steered  pretty  close 
in  shore  to  avoid  the  heavy  sea  running  outside,  and 
managed  to  navigate  the  fairway  or  channel  be- 
tween the  Fame  Isles  and  the  mainland.  But  as 
the  vessel  was  entering  Berwick  bay,  about  eight 
o'clock  that  night,  she  encountered  the  full  force 
of  a  strong  northerly  gale,  with  a  heavy  sea  right 
ahead. 

Instead  of  putting  back,  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
knowing  the  defective  state  of  his  boilers,  the  captain 
kept  on  his  course.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
leaks  increased  as  the  vessel  forged  into  the  head 
sea,  until  they  threatened  to  extinguish  the  fires. 
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After  two  hours  useless  labour  to  keep  the  boilers 
supplied  with  water,  she  bore  up  for  St  Abb's  Head. 
By  this  time  the  engineer  reported  that  he  could  get 
no  steam  up,  and  that  the  engines  would  no  longer 
work.  The  small  fore-and-aft  sails  a  steamer  gene- 
rally has  were  then  hoisted,  and  the  ship  was  "  put 
about "  from  the  dangerous  lee-shore  on  the  mainland. 
After  doing  so,  however,  she  had  to  face  the  dangers 
of  the  Fame  Isles  in  attempting  a  southerly  course. 
Moreover,  the  wind  and  sea  increased  from  the  north, 
while  there  was  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  south, 
with  a  heavy  rain  and  dense  mist. 

Amidst  these  combined  unfavourable  influences  of 
the  elements,  the  Forfarshire  refused  to  answer  her 
helm,  and  became  unmanageable  as  she  drifted  on 
towards  the  isles.  It  was  a  dreadful  prospect  to  all 
on  board  that  doomed  ship.  The  howling  of  the 
wind,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  with  the  roar  of 
the  surge,  prevented  them  hearing  the  distant  breakers 
on  the  rocks,  while  a  dense  fog  obscured  the  Fame 
lights,  so  that  they  could  not  tell  the  position  of  the 
ship.  It  was  now  past  midnight,  pitch  dark,  on  a 
moonless  night,  when,  for  two  hours,  that  living 
freight  of  sixty-three  souls  was  tossed  about  help- 
lessly in  the  unmanageable  vessel,  expecting  every 
moment  to  drive  on  to  a  rock,  or  to  founder  in  the 
deep.  At  last  the  dread  sound  of  breakers  ahead 
was  heard  amidst  the  howling  storm,  and  one  of 
the  Fame  lights  becoming  visible  at  the  same  time, 
the  captain  saw  his  position,  and  yet  might  escape 
shipwreck  if  the  vessel  would  steer  through  the  pas- 
sage by  which  he  had  come.  It  was  in  vain  that 
every  stitch  of  canvass  was  hoisted,  the  ship  would 
not  obey  her  helm,  and  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
currents  swirling  among  the  isles,  with  a  raging  sea. 
Onwards  she  was  impelled  with  resistless  force  hither 
and  thither  like  a  log  in  the  surf,  until  at  length  she 
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was  driven  bows  on  to  a  sharp,  steep  rock,  which 
wedged  itself  into  her  timbers — it  being  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  she  struck. 

Now  came  the  despairing  cries  of  the  unfortunate 
crew  and  passengers.  Some  of  the  former,  bent  upon 
saving  themselves  without  consulting  any  of  the 
others,  lowered  one  of  the  quarter  boats,  into  which 
they  got,  with  one  male  passenger,  and  rowed  away 
from  the  doomed  ship.  An  uncle  and  aunt  of  the 
passenger  endeavoured  to  get  into  the  boat,  but 
they  perished  in  the  attempt.  There  were  several 
female  passengers  on  board  besides  the  captain's 
wife,  and  they  sent  up  the  most  agonizing  shrieks  of 
distress,  which  the  wretched  captain  tried  in  vain  to 
pacify.  For  some  time  the  vessel  held  together  on 
the  ledge  of  the  rock,  with  the  forepart  firmly  fixed, 
and  the  afterpart  still  afloat  and  struck  by  the 
waves.  In  this  position  the  sea  kept  battering  at 
her  stern  until  it  fairly  raised  it  out  of  the  water, 
letting  the  whole  weight  of  the  vessel  fall  on  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  rock  amidships,  and  breaking  the 
hull  in  two,  just  at  the  engine  room.  The  afterpart 
was  by  this  division  launched  into  the  raging  surf 
with  most  of  the  cabin  passengers,  the  captain  and 
his  wife,  and  carried  bodily  off  by  a  strong  current, 
and  dashed  to  pieces,  or  sunk  among  the  breakers. 
It  was  still  dark,  so  that  those  on  the  forepart  could 
not  see  the  fate  of  their  fellow-passengers ;  but  they 
clung  together  round  the  windlass  on  the  forecastle, 
as  it  appeared  to  be  the  safest  spot.  They  were 
joined  by  a  few  of  the  crew  left  behind  by  their 
messmates,  and  all  awaited  the  approach  of  day- 
light, with  but  faint  hopes  of  relief  in  this  dreadful 
situation. 

Just  as  the  morning  dawned,  the  Fame  lights  were 
extinguished.  Grace  Darling  was  up  at  that  hour 
with  her  father,  assisting  him  in  his  duties,  when 
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she  descried  the  wreck  with  its  unfortunate  occu- 
pants through  a  telescope,  though  it  was  still  some- 
what misty,  and  they  were  at  least  a  mile  distant. 
Although  the  wind  was  not  so  strong  as  it  had  been 
through  the  night,  yet  the  sea  raged  between  those 
rocky  islets  with  unabated  fury.  With  the  generous 
impulse  of  her  heart  she  at  once  said,  "  Father,  we 
must  go  in  the  boat  and  save  them."  Had  there 
been  another  man  on  the  Longstone  island,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  in 
devising  means  to  succour  the  shipwrecked  people. 
But  he  had  only  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  neither 
were  strong  enough  to  row  in  such  a  sea,  or  expe- 
rienced in  rowing  a  boat.  So  he  answered,  '•  Daughter, 
I  fear  we  have  not  the  means  to  do  it."  As  she 
spied  the  wretched  group  on  the  wreck  through  the 
dim  haze,  her  enthusiasm  and  courage  rose  up  to 
the  occasion,  and  she  earnestly  solicited  her  father 
to  launch  his  boat,  and  she  would  assist  him  in 
making  the  attempt  to  rescue  them.  At  length  he 
was  persuaded  to  do  so,  and  that  partly  by  his 
observations  of  the  state  of  the  tide,  as  well  as  his 
daughter's  appeal  to  his  generous  feelings.  It  was 
then  about  the  last  of  the  ebb,  which  would  favour 
their  passage  across  from  their  isle  to  the  wreck,  so 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

Accordingly,  this  courageous  young  woman  and  her 
father  rowed  the  boat  through  the  surge.  Her  arms 
seemed  to  be  endowed  with  masculine  strength  as 
she  pulled  the  forward  oar  in  time  to  her  father's 
stroke.  It  was  rough  work  and  slow,  as  the  tiny 
boat  was  tossed  about  by  the  waves,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  prevent  the  sea  dragging  the  oars  over- 
board. But  in  this  trying  hour,  Grace  Darling  had 
a  moral  courage  that  surpassed  her  physical  strength 
in  overcoming  the  difficulties  before  her,  and  even 
encouraging  her  father  in  his  exertions.  Whec  they 
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reached  the  wreck,  the  danger  of  the  boat  being 
stove  on  the  sharp  rocks  was  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  surf  in  the  channel.  As  it  rose  and  fell 
with  the  waves,  while  the  shipwrecked  people  stepped 
into  it,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  preventing  it  from 
being  swamped.  Among  the  survivors  was  a  poor 
woman  who  had  remained  in  the  fore  cabin  during 
that  perilous  night,  with  her  two  children  exposed  to 
the  surge  of  the  waves.  She  was  alive,  but  alas  !  her 
babes  were  dead.  The  other  survivors  consisted  of 
three  passengers  and  five  of  the  crew — being  nine  in 
all.  When  these  rough  men  saw  that  one  of  their 
deliverers  was  a  blooming  young  woman,  they  could 
scarcely  believe  their  eyes,  which  became  suffused 
with  tears ;  and  her  generous  conduct  in  perilling 
her  life  to  succour  them  in  their  woeful  distress  made 
her  appear  like  an  angel  of  light. 

While  the  sufferers  were  on  the  wreck,  their  peri- 
lous position  was  seen  from  Bamborough  Castle  on 
the  shore.  The  steward  immediately  rushed  down 
to  the  beach,  where  a  party  of  fishermen  lived  with 
their  boats  drawn  up  on  the  dry  land.  He  offered 
them  a  reward  of  five  pounds  if  they  would  venture 
out  to  rescue  the  survivors,  but  they  considered  the 
sea  and  wind  too  boisterous,  and  preferred  to  wait 
until  the  weather  became  more  favourable.  This 
will  show  that  Grace  Darling  and  her  father  bravely 
attempted  a  rescue  for  the  pure  sake  of  humanity, 
which  experienced  fishermen  shrank  from,  even  for  a 
reward,  and  fortunately  she  succeeded  in  her  noble 
efforts.  Having  got  the  nine  survivors  off  the  wreck, 
together  with  the  two  dead  children,  the  Darlings 
rowed  back  to  the  lighthouse,  aided  by  the  crew 
they  had  saved.  Without  their  help,  their  strength 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  row  the  boat  against 
the  flood-tide,  which  had  now  set  in.  All  these  perils 
were  happily  overcome,  and  the  survivors,  with  a 
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thrill  of  delight,  found  themselves  safely  landed  at 
the  Longstone  Lighthouse.  It  transpired  afterwards 
that  the  boat,  with  eight  of  the  crew  and  one  pas- 
senger, which  had  put  off  at  the  moment  the  Forfar- 
shire  struck,  got  safely  out  of  the  Fame  Isle  currents, 
and  was  picked  up  by  a  sloop  and  taken  in  to 
Shields.  A  party  was  immediately  sent  from  thence 
to  succour  those  left  on  the  wreck,  but  it  arrived 
after  the  Darlings  had  effected  the  rescue. 

Immediately  that  the  sufferers  were  landed  at  the 
lighthouse,  it  was  seen  that  none  of  them  could  leave 
for  the  mainland  until  the  weather  moderated,  and 
help  came  from  the  shore.  Even  when  the  Shields' 
boat  arrived  with  a  crew  of  eleven,  these  experienced 
boatmen  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  remain  at  the 
lighthouse  until  the  violence  of  the  sea  abated,  which 
did  not  take  place  until  two  days  afterwards.  During 
that  time  the  cramped  accommodation  of  a  light- 
house dwelling,  on  a  barren  rock,  with  the  limited 
store  of  provisions  for  three  persons,  were  greatly 
taxed  to  meet  the  wants  of  twenty  more.  Yet  the 
Darlings  cheerfully  extended  their  hospitality  to  all 
with  a  generous  hand.  Grace  was  equal  to  that 
phase  of  succouring  her  fellow-creatures  in  distress, 
as  she  had  been  in  rescuing  them  from  the  wreck. 
She  especially  attended  to  the  only  surviving  female 
passenger,  who  was  not  only  sadly  afflicted  in  body, 
but  in  mind,  at  the  loss  of  her  two  children.  She 
gave  up  her  bed  to  this  poor  woman,  and  attended 
to  all  her  wants.  At  length  the  weather  moderated, 
and  boats  put  off  from  the  shore  to  relieve  the 
Darlings  of  their  heavy  charge.  The  rescue  took 
place  on  Friday  morning,  the  6th  September,  and  it 
was  not  until  Sunday  afternoon  that  the  sufferers 
were  taken  away.  It  may  be  supposed  that  these 
poor  people  gratefully  acknowledged  the  brave  and 
generous  conduct  of  the  Darlings,  but  that  was  all 
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they  had  to  'give ;  both  crew  and  passengers  were 
now  destitute.  As  the  reader  may  have  observed, 
only  one  out  of  twenty-two  cabin  passengers  escaped, 
the  others  perished  on  the  after  part  of  the  vessel ; 
among  whom  were  Mr  Bell,  factor  to  the  Earl  of 
Kinnoul,  the  Kev.  John  Robb,  Dunkeld,  and  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  respectable  position. 

While  modest  Grace  Darling  had  resumed  her 
domestic  duties  on  that  lonely  isle,  thinking  only  that 
the  service  she  had  done  was  a  simple  duty  incumbent 
upon  all,  male  or  female,  who  can  render  help  in  the 
hour  of  distress,  the  account  of  the  catastrophe  by 
the  grateful  survivors  was  published  in  every  news- 
paper throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  High  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  were  alike  enthusiastic  in  their 
admiration  of  this  young  woman's  heroic  conduct. 
Not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  they  were  not  merely 
empty  praises;  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  to 
form  a  suitable  reward  for  such  conduct,  and  many 
noble  and  wealthy  people  sent  her  substantial  tokens 
of  their  regard.  Among  others  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Northumberland  invited  Grace  Darling  and  her 
father  to  their  princely  residence  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
presenting  her  with  a  gold  watch,  having  an  appro- 
priate inscription,  which  she  thankfully  acknowledged 
with  a  modesty  that  delighted  all  who  heard  her. 
As  in  duty  bound,  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  took  up  her  case,  and  they  voted  a  flattering 
testimonial,  accompanied  with  a  silver  tea-pot,  in 
recognition  of  her  humane  services.  Numerous 
other  testimonials  were  presented  to  her  by  admirers 
of  her  conduct;  while  the  public  subscription  reached 
the  handsome  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds — which 
was  subsequently  invested  by  trustees  for  her  benefit. 
Besides  these  substantial  acknowledgments  of  her 
heroic  conduct,  portraits  of  her,  and  views  of  the 
lighthouse  and  scene  of  the  shipwreck,  were  eagerly 
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purchased  by  the  public,  so  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  had  never  heard  of  the  Fame  Isles  before, 
took  intense  interest  in  everything  connected  with 
the  locality.  Even  the  caterers  for  public  amusement 
at  the  theatre  were  anxious  to  enlist  her  services, 
and  some  London  managers  offered  her  liberal  terms, 
if  she  would  exhibit  herself  in  plays  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  which  she  properly  declined. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  the  least  pleasing  trait  in  the 
character  of  Grace  Darling,  to  find  that  all  these 
nattering  commendations,  which  might  have  turned 
the  head  of  many  a  young  woman  in  any  rank 
of  society,  had  no  effect  in  changing  that  modesty 
of  disposition  which  was  quite  natural  to  her.  On 
the  contrary,  when  she  found  herself  the  object 
of  so  much  admiration  and  attention  by  the  world 
at  large,  she  shrank  from  publicity,  and  gladly 
returned,  from  the  gay  circles  on  the  mainland,  to  her 
own  solitary  home  on  the  Fame  Isles.  At  the  same 
time  that  she  was  thankful  and  proud  of  the  testi- 
monials which  had  been  so  liberally  bestowed  upon 
her,  she  considered  that  she  had  only  done  her  duty 
in  the  act  that  had  called  them  forth.  Even  when 
she  thought  herself  beyond  the  gaze  of  the  curious 
public,  listening  to  the  dull  roar  of  the  ocean  and 
the  screams  of  the  sea-birds,  many  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers would  venture  across  to  the  lighthouse,  to 
see  and  converse  with  her.  These  visits  were  not  to 
her  liking,  and  she  would  desire  her  father  to  excuse 
her  presence  on  such  occasions.  In  one  instance, 
where  a  gentleman  of  high  literary  attainments 
succeeded  in  having  an  interview,  he  describes  it 
thus: — "When  I  went  she  was  not  visible,  and  I  was 
afraid  I  should  not  have  got  to  see  her,  as  her  father 
said  she  very  much  disliked  meeting  strangers  that 
she  thought  came  to  stare  at  her;  but  when  the  old 
man  and  I  had  a  little  conversation,  he  went  up  to 
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her  room,  and  soon  came  down  with  a  smile,  saying 
she  should  be  with  us  soon.  So  when  we  had  been 
up  to  the  top  lighthouse,  and  had  seen  its  machinery, 
and  had  taken  a  good  look-out  at  the  distant  shore, 
and  Darling  had  pointed  out  the  spot  of  the  wreck, 
and  the  way  they  took  to  bring  the  people  off,  we 
went  down,  and  found  Grace  sitting  at  her  sewing, 
very  neatly,  but  very  simply  dressed,  in  a  plain  sort 
of  striped  printed  gown,  with  her  watch-seal  just  seen 
at  her  side,  and  her  hair  neatly  braided, — just,  in 
fact,  as  such  girls  are  dressed,  only  not  quite  so  smart 
as  they  often  are.  She  rose  very  modestly,  and  with 
a  pleasant  smile  said,  'How  do  you  do,  sir?'  Her 
figure  is  by  no  means  striking;  quite  the  contrary; 
but  her  face  is  full  of  sense,  modesty,  and  genuine 
goodness;  and  that  is  just  the  character  she  bears. 
Her  prudence  delights  one.  We  are  charmed  that 
she  should  so  well  have  supported  the  brilliancy  of 
her  humane  deed.  It  is  confirmation  of  the  notion, 
that  such  actions  must  spring  from  genuine  heart  and 
mind." 

Besides  such  attentions  from  strangers  springing 
from  a  laudable  curiosity,  Grace  Darling  had  numer- 
ous offers  of  marriage,  some,  no  doubt,  from  the 
purest  motives  of  admiration,  but  others,  perhaps, 
of  a  more  selfish  nature.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she 
declined  them,  though  some  were  considered  highly 
advantageous,  alleging  as  her  reasons  for  refusal,  not 
wishing  to  desert  her  parents  as  long  as  they  lived. 
Her  filial  piety  no  doubt  had  its  influence,  but  there 
are  reasons  for  concluding  that  her  affections  were 
placed  on  a  young  man  in  her  own  sphere  of  life  in 
Durham,  who  was  ardently  attached  to  her.  On  the 
subject  of  marriage,  she  had  been  advised  by  her  well- 
wishers — especially  the  Duke  of  Northumberland — 
to  be  careful  and  not  throw  herself  away  on  any 
adventurer.  She  promised  him  that  she  would  not 
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marry  without  his  consent.  And  thus  she  remained 
single  with  her  father  and  mother,  pursuing  the  quiet 
tenor  of  her  way  among  her  immediate  friends  and 
relatives,  while  the  famous  act  of  her  life  was  gradu- 
ally mingling  with  the  events  of  the  past.  Alas!  she 
did  not  survive  long  the  fume  she  had  acquired,  but 
sank  into  an  early  tomb  with  her  honours  thick  upon 
her. 

After  the  events  narrated,  her  anxious  parents 
began  to  observe  that  she  was  declining  in  health, 
and  on  calling  in  medical  aid,  they  were  told  that 
Grace  was  afflicted  with  consumption.  As  the  bleak 
site  and  strong  sea  air  were  unfavourable  for  her 
recovery  from  the  seeds  of  that  insidious  disease, 
the  doctor  advised  her  to  remqve  from  the  Fame 
Isles  to  a  more  genial  locality  on  the  mainland. 
Accordingly,  about  the  latter  part  of  1841 — three 
years  after  her  memorable  feat — she  left  that  wild 
scene  of  her  youth  for  ever,  and  took  up  her  abode 
with  a  married  sister  at  Bamborough.  Here  she 
felt  no  better,  and  moved  to  Wooler,  where  she 
remained  for  some  time,  but  without  any  sensible 
improvement  in  her  health.  At  her  own  desire  she 
proceeded  on  her  way  to  Newcastle  to  get  the  best 
medical  advice,  and  for  that  purpose  arranged  to 
meet  her  father  at  the  town  of  Alnwick.  When  she 
arrived  there,  it  became  known  to  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  who  at  once  sent  her  own  physi- 
cian to  the  now  weakly  heroine,  advising  her  to 
remain  at  Alnwick,  where  an  airy,  comfortable  lodg- 
ing would  be  procured  for  her.  To  these  kind  atten- 
tions of  her  noble  patroness  she  acceded,  and  for 
many  months  remained  there  an  invalid,  with  the 
best  medical  attendance.  Nevertheless  the  progress 
of  her  disease  was  not  arrested,  and  she  rapidly 
declined.  Her  father,  seeing  that  there  was  no  hope, 
got  her  removed  to  her  sister's  house  at  Bamborough, 
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where  she  would  be  near  her  relations.  Before 
leaving  Alnwick,  the  kind-hearted  Duchess  came  to 
bid  her  farewell,  which  affected,  yet  soothed,  the  ailing 
young  woman  in  her  latter  days. 

While  on  her  death-bed  she  was  anxious  to  see 
as  many  of  her  relations  as  possible,  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute amongst  them  the  presents  she  had  received 
from  a  generous  public.  Having  done  so,  she  be- 
queathed the  funded  proceeds  of  the  subscription  to 
her  beloved  father.  Having  thus  set  her  "house  in 
order/'  she  calmly  resigned  herself  to  her  rapidly 
approaching  end,  without  a  murmur  at  her  early  fate. 
During  the  whole  of  her  illness  she  was  never  heard 
to  utter  a  complaint,  but  always  acted  as  a  true  and 
sincere  Christian.  After  ten  days'  intercourse  with 
her  sorrowing  parents,  sisters,  and  brother,  she  died  in 
peace  on  the  20th  October,  184*2.  Her  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people  of  all  grades 
of  society,  who  testified  to  the  worth  and  virtues  of 
Grace  Darling  by  their  presence,  as  one  who  had 
nobly  succoured  her  fellow-creatures  in  the  Days  of 
danger  and  Distress. 


amtn, 


WHO  SUCCOURED  THE  FAMOUS  TRAVELLER, 
MUNGO  PARK. 

THE  tenderness  of  the  female  heart  in  succouring 
distress  is  proverbial.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  if  there  be  one  trait  in  woman's  nature 
more  characteristic  than  another,  it  is  that  of  pity 
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for  creatures  in  distress,  even  to  the  lower  animals. 
No  sooner  does  she  see  her  fellow-beings  suffering- 
privation  or  illness,  than  it  is  her  first  impulse  to  try 
and  relieve  them,  irrespective  of  sex,  age,  creed,  or 
country.  Among  European  nations  this  is  especially 
illustrated  by  women  voluntarily  taking  to  the  voca- 
tion of  hospital  nurses — not  always  as  merely  a  suit- 
able kind  of  employment,  but,  as  in  the  example  of 
our  noble  country-woman,  Florence  Nightingale, 
because  it  is  a  mission  for  which  God  has  prepared 
her.  So,  also,  on  the  Continent  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
and  Mercy,  frequently  belonging  to  the  upper  classes 
of  society,  attend  upon  the  sick  and  wounded.  This 
is  specially  the  case  in  France,  where,  in  addition  to 
hospital  nuns,  a  female  vivandiere  accompanies  each 
regiment  to  the  battle-field,  carrying  refreshment  to 
succour  the  wounded  or  the  fatigued  soldier  on  the 
march.  In  like  manner  the  African  traveller  hails 
the  presence  of  woman  with  joy  when  he  sees  her  afar 
off  beside  her  cottage  door,  for  there  he  knows 
that  he  may  drink  and  eat  of  what  she  has, 
without  money  and  without  price.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  feature  in  this  womanly  trait  is  its 
universality.  It  is  not  confined  to  civilized  nations; 
for  we  have  the  testimony  of  many  travellers  in 
savage  countries,  that  where  the  "milk  of  human 
kindness  "  has  been  most  freely  bestowed  upon  them 
in  days  of  distress,  it  was  by  the  hands  of  women. 
Of  these  instances  none  are  more  affecting  than  the 
relief  accorded  to  the  famous  explorer,  Mungo  Park, 
who,  on  several  occasions,  while  discovering  the 
river  Niger,  was  robbed,  beaten,  and  left  for  dead 
by  men,  while  poor  negro  women  took  pity  on  him 
and  saved  his  life. 

A  generation  has  passed  away  since  the  journals 
of  that  traveller  were  first  published,  giving  the  most 
truthful  and  modest  account  of  explorations  and 
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sufferings  of  any  on  record.  At  the  time  of  their 
publication  they  created  the  most  lively  interest 
throughout  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  palace 
down  to  the  humble  cottage,  because  on  his  first 
journey  he  was  given  up  for  lost ;  and  this,  in  ail 
probability,  he  would  have  been,  but  for  the  timely 
succour  of  the  kind  black  women,  who  fed  him  at  the 
last  extremity,  when  he  had  given  himself  up  to 
despair.  This  was  not  merely  on  one  occasion,  but 
in  several  instances ;  showing  that  the  feeling  heart 
of  woman  beats  the  same  under  a  skin  black  as  ebony 
as  it  does  where  it  is  white  as  alabaster. 

Mungo  Park's  first  experience  of  a  negress's  sym- 
pathy was  in  that  part  of  Western  Africa  called  the 
Kajaaga  country,  ruled  by  a  negro  king  named 
Batcheri.  Having  entered  this  sable  monarch's  do- 
minions unwittingly,  without  conforming  to  the 
customs  of  the  place,  he  was  followed  by  the  king's 
son  and  ten  horsemen  to  the  town  of  Joag.  There 
he  was  informed  that,  having  entered  the  king's  town 
without  having  first  paid  the  duties,  or  giving  any 
presents  to  the  king,  his  people,  cattle,  and  baggage, 
were  forfeited,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 
He  remonstrated  with  them,  and  as  he  was  entirely  at 
their  mercy,  was  solicitious  to  conciliate  matters. 
He  began  by  observing  that  what  he  had  done  did 
not  proceed  from  any  want  of  respect  towards  the 
king,  nor  from  any  wish  to  violate  his  laws,  but 
wholly  from  his  own  inexperience  and  ignorance, 
being  a  stranger,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  laws 
and  customs  of  their  country.  He  had  indeed  entered 
the  king's  frontier,  without  knowing  that  he  was  to 
pay  the  duties  beforehand,  but  he  was  ready  to  pay 
them  now.  He  then  tendered  them  five  drachms  of 
gold,  which  they  readily  accepted,  and  he  was  in 
hopes  that  it  would  satisfy  their  cupidity. 

All  the  time  they  kept  eyeing  his  baggage,  and  at 
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last  insisted  that  it  should  be  examined.  It  was  no 
nse  opposing  them,  the  bundles  were  opened,  and 
each  took  whatever  articles  they  fancied.  Then  they 
began  quarrelling  among  themselves  about  the  divi- 
sion of  the  spoil,  until  they  robbed  him  of  half  his 
goods.  This  was  a  most  serious  affair  for  the  pro- 
secution of  his  journey,  as  the  articles  stolen  by  this 
black  banditti  were  used  by  him  instead  of  money  to 
purchase  food  by  the  way.  When  they  had  gone,  it 
was  night,  and  he  had  to  pass  it  with  little  to  eat, 
camping  out  by  the  side  of  a  dim  fire.  These  pro- 
ceedings disquieted  him  and  his  attendants,  so  that 
next  day  they  were  in  a  perplexity  how  to  procure 
provisions.  He  knew  that  if  he  produced  any  beads 
or  amber  he  had  left,  the  rapacious  king  would  hear 
of  it,  and  he  should  probably  lose  all.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  combat  hunger  for  the  day,  and  wait  some 
favourable  opportunity  of  purchasing  or  begging 
food. 

Towards  evening,  as  he  and  his  servant-boy  were 
sitting  chewing  straws,  for  want  of  better  fare,  a 
female  negro  slave  passed  by  with  a  basket  upon  her 
head.  Looking  at  them,  she  asked  if  he  had  got  his 
dinner.  As  he  thought  she  was  only  mocking  him,  he 
gave  no  answer;  but  his  hungry  boy  told  her  the  king 
had  robbed  him  of  all  his  money.  On  hearing  this, 
the  good  old  woman,  with  a  look  of  unaffected  bene- 
volence, immediately  took  the  basket  from  her  head, 
and  showing  him  that  it  contained  ground  nuts,  asked 
if  he  could  eat  them.  Being  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, she  presented  him  with  a  few  handfuls,  and 
walked  away,  before  he  had  time  to  thank  her  for  her 
seasonable  supply.  "This  trifling  circumstance,"  he 
says,  "gave  me  peculiar  satisfaction.  I  reflected  with 
pleasure  on  the  conduct  of  this  poor  untutored  slave, 
who,  without  examining  into  my  character,  or  cir- 
cumstances, listened  implicitly  to  the  dictates  of  her 
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own  heart.  Experience  had  taught  her  that  hunger 
was  painful,  and  her  own  distresses  made  her  com- 
miserate those  of  others." 

Further  on  in  his  journey  he  fell  amongst  some 
tribes  of  Moors,  who  robbed  him  of  everything  he 
had  left,  excepting  his  horse  and  housings.  From 
this  horde  of  barbarians  he  barely  escaped  with  his 
life  into  a  lonely  part  of  the  African  desert.  "  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  that  arose  in  my 
mind,"  he  writes,  "  when  I  looked  around  and  con- 
cluded that  I  was  out  of  danger.  I  felt  like  one 
recovered  from  sickness — I  breathed  freer — I  found 
unusual  lightness  in  my  limbs ;  and  I  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  falling  in  with  some  wandering 
parties  of  Moors,  who  might  convey  me  back  to  the 
land  of  thieves  and  murderers,  from  which  I  had  just 
escaped."  But  he  soon  became  sensible  that  his 
situation  was  very  deplorable;  for  he  had  no  means 
of  procuring  food,  nor  prospect  of  finding  water.  A 
little  after  noon,  when  the  burning  heat  of  the 
sun  was  reflected  with  double  violence  from  the  hot 
sand,  and  the  distant  ridges  of  the  hills,  seen  through 
the  ascending  vapour,  seemed  to  wave  and  fluctuate 
like  the  unsettled  sea,  he  became  faint  with  thirst, 
and  climbed  a  tree  in  hopes  of  seeing  smoke,  or 
some  other  appearance  of  a  human  habitation.  In 
vain  he  gazed  on  the  desert  expanse;  nothing  ap- 
peared all  around  but  thick  underwood  and  hillocks 
of  white  sand. 

He  then  pushed  on  his  jaded  horse  as  fast  as 
possible,  in  hopes  of  reaching  some  watering-place 
in  the  course  of  the  night.  By  this  time  his  thirst  had 
become  insufferable;  his  mouth  was  parched  and 
inflamed;  a  sudden  dimness  would  frequently  come 
over  his  eyes,  with  other  symptoms  of  fainting.  His 
horse,  also,  being  very  much  fatigued,  he  began 
seriously  to  apprehend  that  both  he  and  it  would 
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perish  of  thirst.  To  relieve  the  burning  pain  in  his 
mouth  and  throat,  he  chewed  leaves  of  different  shrubs, 
but  found  them  all  bitter,  and  of  no  service  in  allay- 
ing his  thirst.  A  little  before  sunset,  having  reached 
the  top  of  a  gentle  rising,  he  climbed  a  high  tree, 
from  the  topmost  branches  of  which  he  cast  a  melan- 
choly look  over  the  barren  wilderness,  but  without 
discovering  the  most  distant  trace  of  a  human  dwel- 
ling. The  same  dismal  uniformity  of  shrubs  and 
sand  everywhere  presented  itself,  and  the  horizon 
was  as  level  and  uninterrupted  as  that  of  the  sea. 

Descending  from  the  tree,  he  found  his  horse  de- 
vouring the  stubble  and  brushwood  with  avidity. 
"  As  I  was  now  too  faint,"  he  says,  "  to  attempt 
walking,  and  my  horse  too  much  fatigued  to  carry 
me,  I  thought  it  but  an  act  of  humanity,  and,  per- 
haps, the  last  I  should  ever  have  it  in  my  power  to 
perform,  to  take  off  the  bridle  and  let  him  shift  for 
himself.  In  doing  this  I  was  suddenly  affected  with 
sickness  and  giddiness,  and,  falling  upon  the  sand, 
felt  as  if  the  hour  of  death  was  approaching.  Here 
then,  I  thought,  after  a  short  but  ineffectual  struggle, 
terminates  all  my  hopes  of  being  useful  in  my  day 
and  generation — here  must  the  short  span  of  my 
life  come  to  an  end.  I  cast  a  last  look,  as  I  believed, 
on  the  surrounding  scene,  and  whilst  I  reflected  on 
the  awful  change  that  was  about  to  take  place,  this 
world,  with  its  enjoyments,  seemed  to  vanish  from 
my  recollection.  Nature,  however,  at  length  resumed 
its  functions ;  and,  on  recovering  my  senses,  I 
found  myself  stretched  on  the  sand,  with  the  bridle 
still  in  my  hand,  and  the  sun  sinking  behind  the 
trees.  I  now  summoned  all  my  resolution,  and  de- 
termined to  make  another  effort  to  prolong  my 
existence/' 

Rising  with  mental  fortitude  that  overcame  his 
bodily  weakness,  he  put  the  bridle  on  his  faithful 
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steed,  that  had  not  strayed  from  him,  and  drove  him 
on  in  the  gloom  of  night.  Suddenly  his  path  was  lit 
up  by  lightning,  which  to  him  was  a  delightful  sight 
as  it  promised  rain.  The  darkness  and  the  lightning 
increased  rapidly,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he 
heard  the  wind  roaring  among  the  bushes.  He  had 
already  opened  his  mouth  to  receive  the  refreshing 
drops  which  he  expected;  but  he  was  instantly 
covered  with  a  cloud  of  sand,  driven  with  such  force 
by  the  wind,  that  he  was  obliged  to  mount  his  horse 
and  stop  under  a  bush,  to  prevent  himself  being 
suffocated.  The  sand  continued  to  fly  in  clouds  for 
some  hours,  after  which  he  set  forward  on  his  dreary 
journey.  Then  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  some 
very  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  few 
heavy  drops  of  rain.  In  a  little  time  the  sand  ceased 
to  fly,  and  he  dismounted,  and  spread  out  all  his 
clean  clothes  to  collect  the  rain  which  now  began  to 
fall.  For  more  than  an  hour  it  rained  abundantly, 
and  he  quenched  his  thirst  by  sucking  his  wet 
clothes. 

Keinvigorated  by  this  timely  fall  of  moisture,  he 
pushed  on  until  he  heard  the  croaking  of  frogs, 
which  was  heavenly  music  to  his  ears.  He  followed 
the  sound,  and  at  daybreak  arrived  at  some  shallow 
pools,  so  full  of  frogs  that  it  was  difficult  to  discern 
the  water.  Having  quenched  his  thirst  at  these 
muddy  pools,  and  watered  his  horse,  he  ascended  a 
tree,  and,  the  morning  being  calm,  he  soon  perceived 
the  smoke  of  a  village  about  fourteen  miles  distant. 
Towards  this  he  directed  his  course,  and  reached  it 
about  noon.  He  went  up  to  the  chief  of  the  village's 
hut,  and  craved  for  a  little  food  for  himself  and  a 
handful  of  corn  for  his  horse.  These  were  refused, 
and  the  door  shut  in  his  face.  "  Turning  from  this 
inhospitable  door,"  he  says,  "  I  rode  slowly  out  of 
the  town,  and  perceiving  some  low  scattered  huts 
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will. out  the  walls,  I  directed  my  route  towards  them ; 
knowing  that  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  hospi- 
tality does  not  prefer  the  highest  dwellings.  At  the 
door  of  one  of  these  huts  an  old  motherly-looking 
woman  sat  spinning  cotton.  I  made  signs  to  her 
that  I  was  hungry,  and  inquired  if  she  had  any 
victuals  within  her  hut.  She  immediately  laid  down 
her  distaff,  and  desired  me  in  Arabic  to  come  in. 
When  I  had  seated  myself  upon  the  floor,  she  set 
before  me  a  dish  of  kouskous,  that  had  been  left  the 
preceding  night,  of  which  I  made  a  tolerable  meal; 
and,  in  return  for  this  kindness,  I  gave  her  one  of 
my  pocket  handkerchiefs,  begging,  at  the  same  time, 
a  little  corn  for  my  horse,  which  she  readily  brought 
me.  Overcome  with  joy  at  so  unexpected  a  deliver- 
ance, I  lifted  my  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and,  whilst  my 
heart  swelled  with  gratitude,  I  returned  thanks  to 
that  gracious  and  bountiful  Being  whose  power  had 
supported  me  under  so  many  dangers,  and  had  now 
spread  for  me  a  table  in  the  wilderness." 

Undismayed  by  these  privations,  this  intrepid  ex- 
plorer of  barbarous  Africa  proceeded  on  his  route 
towards  where  4ie  expected  to  see  the  object  of  his 
mission.  He  passed  through  a  forest  infested  by 
ferocious  animals,  until  he  came  to  an  encampment 
of  tents  belonging  to  some  shepherds.  Into  one  of 
these  he  was  invited  to  partake  of  some  dates,  but 
no  sooner  was  it  discovered  that  he  was  a  Nazarani, 
than  the  family  fled  screaming  from  the  tent.  So 
frightened  were  they  at  the  very  name  of  a  Christian 
that  no  entreaties  could  induce  them  to  approach  the 
tent.  During  the  night  he  was  obliged  to  seek  for 
shelter  from  the  hostile  inhabitants,  by  hiding  him- 
self among  some  clumps  of  thick  bushes.  Here, 
again,  he  had  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  wild 
animals,  by  sitting  all  night  in  the  dark,  holding  his 
horse  by  the  nose  with  both  hands,  to  prevent  him 
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from  neighing,  being  thus  equally  afraid  of  the  wild 
beasts  within  and  the  savage  natives  without  the 
thicket. 

At  length  he  reached  the  town  of  Wawra,  where 
he  was  comparatively  safe  from  the  hostile  Moors, 
and  laid  himself  down  to  rest  on  a  bullock's  hide, 
while  the  negroes  and  negresses  brought  him  plenty 
of  food.  These  poor  black  women  sympathised  with 
the  lonely  white  stranger,  as  they  themselves  had 
sons  who  were  forcibly  taken  away  from  home  by 
their  ruthless  rulers.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
several  of  them  hearing  that  he  was  going  to  Sego, 
where  the  king  of  that  country  lived,  begged  him  to 
inquire  what  was  become  of  their  children.  One 
woman,  in  particular,  told  him  that  her  son's  name 
was  Mamadee;  that  he  was  no  heathen,  but  prayed 
to  God  morning  and  evening,  and  had  been  taken 
from  her  about  three  years  before  by  the  king's 
army,  since  which  she  had  never  heard  of  him.  He  was 
thus  thought  more  of  and  better  treated  in  this  negro 
town  than  in  any  of  the  Moorish  places  he  had  been. 
His  landlord  would  take  no  payment,  even  if  he  had 
possessed  money,  for  the  entertainment  of  himself 
and  horse.  But,  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence,  he 
begged  a  lock  of  Mungo  Park's  hair,  as  he  had  been 
told  that  white  men's  hair  made  a  charm  that 
would  give  to  the  possessor  all  the  knowledge  of 
white  men.  He  complied  with  his  request;  but,  as 
the  negro  began  to  crop  his  hair  too  closely,  he 
put  on  his  hat,  assuring  his  host  that  he  wished  to 
reserve  some  of  this  precious  merchandise  for  a  future 
occasion. 

As  he  pursued  his  journey  towards  Sego,  where 
the  king  dwelt,  he  passed  through  a  fertile  country, 
highly  cultivated  by  the  negroes,  who  were  obliged, 
for  fear  of  the  Moors,  always  to  carry  their  arms 
with  them  while  working.  He  also  met  with  a  num- 
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her  of  mounted  negroes,  flying  from  the  tyrannical 
government  of  that  people,  to  transfer  their  allegi- 
ance to  a  negro  monarch.  As  they  were  travelling 
in  the  direction  he  was  going,  they  asked  him  to 
join  their  party,  which  he  thankfully  agreed  to  do. 
After  several  days'  journey,  however,  they  left  him, 
having  better  horses,  and  he  had  to  walk  barefoot, 
his  clothes  in  rags,  and  driving  his  horse  before  him. 
At  a  small  village  by  the  way,  he  heard  of  two 
negroes  who  were  going  to  Sego  on  foot,  and  he  was 
glad  when  they  agreed  to  accompany  him.  Depart- 
ing from  thence,  they  passed  several  large  villages, 
where  Mungo  Park  was  constantly  taken  for  a  Moor, 
and  became  the  subject  of  much  merriment  to  the 
negro  inhabitants.  Seeing  him  in  such  a  ragged 
plight,  and  driving  his  horse  instead  of  riding  it, 
they  laughed  heartily  at  his  appearance.  "  He  has 
been  to  Mecca,"  said  one,  "you  may  see  that  by  his 
clothes/'  Another  asked  him,  in  derision,  if  his 
horse  was  sick;  whilst  a  third  inquired  what  he 
would  sell  it  for.  So  poverty-stricken  did  he  seem 
in  the  eyes  even  of  these  poor  negroes  themselves, 
that  he  believed  the  very  slaves  were  ashamed  to  be 
seen  in  his  company. 

Next  day,  however,  he  forgot  all  these  insults  and 
privations  on  beholding  the  grand  object  of  his 
journey,  as  the  smoke  of  the  city  of  Sego  was  seen 
by  the  morning  sun.  "  As  we  approached  the  town," 
he  says,  "  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  overtake  the 
fugitive  Kaartans,  to  whose  kindness  I  had  been  so 
much  indebted  in  my  journey  through  Bambarra. 
They  readily  agreed  to  introduce  me  to  the  king, 
and  we  rode  together  through  some  marshy  ground, 
where,  as  I  was  anxiously  looking  around  for  the 
river,  one  of  them  called  out,  geo  affili  (see  the 
water),  and  looking  forwards  I  saw  with  infinite 
pleasure  the  great  object  of  my  mission,  the  long 
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sought-for,  majestic  Niger,  glittering  to  the  morn- 
ing sun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster* 
and  flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward.  I  hastened  to 
the  brink,  and,  having  drank  of  the  water,  lifted  up 
my  fervent  thanks  in  prayer  to  the  Great  Euler  of 
all  things  for  having  thus  far  crowned  my  endea- 
vours with  success."  Then  with  buoyant  hopes  he 
proceeded  to  the  great  city  of  Sego,  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  river. 

Alas  !  the  hopes  of  this  most  patient  and  resigned 
of  travellers  of  better  treatment  from  the  authorities 
of  this  town  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  As 
the  king's  residence  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  he  went  to  where  passengers  and  their  horses 
were  being  ferried  across.  There  he  found  a  great 
throng  of  people  waiting  for  a  passage.  They 
looked  at  him  with  silent  wonder,  and  he  dis- 
tinguished with  concern  many  Moors  among  them. 
There  were  three  different  places  of  embarkation, 
and  the  ferrymen  were  very  diligent  and  expeditious  ; 
but,  from  the  crowd  of  people,  he  could  not  imme- 
diately obtain  a  passage,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity.  The  view  of  this  extensive  city,  the 
numerous  canoes  upon  the  river,  the  crowded  popu- 
lation, and  the  cultivated  state  of  the  surrounding 
country,  formed  altogether  a  prospect  of  civilisation 
and  magnificence  which  he  little  expected  to  find  in 
the  bosom  of  Africa. 

Meanwhile  news  of  the  white  man's  arrival  had 
been  carried  to  Man  song,  the  king,  and  that  he  was 
coining  to  see  him.  He  immediately  sent  over  one 
of  his  chief  men,  who  informed  him  that  the  king 
could  not  possibly  see  him  until  he  knew  what  had 
brought  him  to  the  country,  and  that  he  must  not 
cross  the  river  without  the  king's  permission.  He 
therefore  advised  him  to  lodge  at  a  distant  village. 
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to  which  he  pointed,  for  the  night,  and  said  that  in 
the  morning  he  would  give  him  further  instructions 
how  to  conduct  himself.  This  was  very  discourag- 
ing. However,  as  there  was  no  remedy,  he  set  off 
for  the  village,  driving  his  starved  horse,  himself 
being  in  an  equally  hungry  and  sorry  plight.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  village,  in  expectation  of  procuring 
some  nourishment  for  both  man  and  horse,  he 
found  to  his  great  mortification  that  no  person 
would  admit  him  into  his  house.  He  was  regarded 
with  astonishment  and  fear,  and  was  obliged  to  sit 
all  day  without  victuals,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
When  night  came  on,  it  threatened  to  be  very  un- 
comfortable for  a  houseless  wanderer,  for  the  wind 
rose,  and  there  was  great  appearance  of  heavy  rain. 
Besides  the  discomforts  of  the  elements,  he  had  to 
fear  the  dangers  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts, 
which  were  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that 
he  should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  climbing 
up  a  tree  and  resting  among  the  branches. 

Succour,  however,  was  at  hand  when  he  did  not 
expect  it,  and  that  at  the  hands  of  a  kind-hearted 
negro  woman,  who  saw  that  he  was  a  distressed 
stranger,  and  she  took  him  in.  "  About  sunset/'  he 
writes  in  his  journal,  "  a  woman  returning  from  the 
labours  of  the  field  stopped  to  observe  me,  and 
perceiving  that  I  was  weary  and  dejected,  inquired 
into  my  situation,  which  I  briefly  explained  to  her ; 
whereupon,  with  looks  of  great  compassion,  she 
took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and  told  me  to  follow 
her.  Having  conducted  me  into  her  hut,  she  lighted 
up  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  the  floor,  and  told  me  I 
might  remain  there  for  the  night.  Finding  that  I 
was  very  hungry,  she  said  she  would  procure  me 
something  to  eat.  She  accordingly  went  out,  and 
returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  very  fine  fish,  which, 
having  caused  to  be  half  broiled  upon  some  embers, 
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she  gave  me  for  supper.  The  rites  of  hospitality 
being  thus  performed  towards  a  stranger  in  distress, 
my  worthy  benefactress  (pointing  to  the  mat,  and 
telling  me  I  might  sleep  there  without  apprehen- 
sion) called  to  the  female  part  of  her  family,  who 
had  stood  gazing  on  me  all  the  while  in  fixed 
astonishment,  to  resume  their  task  of  spinning 
cotton,  in  which  they  continued  to  employ  them- 
selves great  part  of  the  night. 

"  They  lightened  their  labour  by  singing  songs, 
one  of  which  was  composed  extempore,  for  I  was 
myself  the  subject  of  it.  It  was  sung  by  one  of  the 
young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort  of  chorus. 
The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words, 
literally  translated,  were  these  : — '  The  winds  roared 
and  the  rain  fell.  The  poor  white  man,  faint  and 
weary,  came  and  sat  under  our  tree.  He  has  no 
mother  to  bring  him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his 
corn.  Chorus — Let  us  pity  the  white  man ;  no 
mother  has  he/  &c,,  &c.  Trifling  as  this  recital 
may  appear  to  the  reader,  to  a  person  in  my  situa- 
tion the  circumstance  was  affecting  in  the  highest 
degree.  I  was  oppressed  by  such  unexpected  kind- 
ness, and  sleep  fled  from  my  eyes.  In  the  morning 
I  presented  my  compassionate  landlady  with  two  of 
the  four  brass  buttons  which  remained  on  my  waist- 
coat, the  only  recompense  I  could  make  her." 

Thus  do  we  find,  on  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy  travellers  that  ever  explored  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  that  there  womankind,  in  its  lowliest 
condition,  and  under  an  aspect  the  least  beautiful 
and  fair,  are  true  to  the  instincts  of  their  nature 
in  succouring  suffering  humanity  in  the  Days  of 
Distress. 
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POETESS    AND    PROSE    WRITER. 

READERS  of  the  present  generation  may  not  know  as 
much  about  the  literary  fame  of  L.  E.  L.  as  do  those 
of  the  past,  but  these  initials,  which  appeared  at  the 
foot  of  the  most. chaste  poetical  effusions  of  the  an- 
nuals and  literary  periodicals  fifty  years  ago,  were  read 
with  intense  pleasure  by  all  classes.  They  spoke  to 
the  feelings  in  heart-stirring  verses,  that  commanded 
the  approbation  of  the  coldest  critics.  For  some 
time  the  name  of  the  author  was  unknown,  and 
many  conjectures  and  speculations  were  broached 
as  to  whether  the  writer  was  a  man  or  a  woman. 
Perhaps  this  mystery  added  a  charm  to  the  com- 
positions, which  might  have  been  dissipated  by  the 
full  signature  of  the  authoress,  and  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  parents  in  an  ordinary  respectable 
sphere  of  life,  residing  at  Brompton,  in  London. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  read  with  avidity,  by 
the  public,  and  favourably  commented  on  by  the 
journalists.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  has  given 
us  the  following  recollections  of  that  time : — 
"  Poetry  was  not  yet  out  of  fashion,  at  least  with 
us  of  the  cloister,  and  there  was  always  in  the  read- 
ing-room of  the  Union  a  rush  every  Saturday  after- 
noon for  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  an  impatient 
anxiety  to  hasten  to  one  corner  of  the  sheet,  which 
contained  the  magical  letters,  L.  E.  L.  And  all  of 
us  praised  the  verse,  and  all  of  us  guessed  the 
author.  We  soon  learned  it  was  a  female,  and  our 
admiration  was  doubled,  and  our  conjectures  tripled. 
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Was  she  young?  Was  she  pretty?  And, — for 
there  were  some  embryo  fortune-hunters  among  us, 
— was  she  rich  ?  To  the  first  of  these  three  queries 
the  answer  given  was  Yes !  to  the  second,  So,  so ! 
and  to  the  third,  a  decided  No  !" 

At  this  time  she  was  about  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two,  a  small,  comely  girl,  with  a  blooming  com- 
plexion, but  very  beautiful  deep  grey  eyes ;  and 
then  she  had  a  retrousstf  nose,  and  was  inclined  to  be 
stout.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  she  displayed 
little  of  the  conventional  poetess  in  her  external 
appearance  ;  but  she  had  a  charming  musical-toned 
voice  in  conversation,  and  pleasing  power  of  expres- 
sion. As  to  her  wealth,  that  was  alone  contained 
in  the  treasures  of  her  mind.  Her  father  had  died 
in  embarrassed  circumstances.  It  was  on  purpose 
to. maintain  the  poor  household  of  her  mother  and 
sister  that  she  devoted  herself  to  those  literary 
pursuits  that  she  fondly  hoped  would  add  to  the 
pittance  remaining  to  the  family.  To  add  to  these 
straitened  circumstances,  the  fashionable  world  of 
London  found  out  her  abode,  and  she  was  drawn 
from  obscurity  by  a  literary  lady,  who  introduced 
her  to  society.  There  she  had  to  keep  up  a  respect- 
able appearance,  while  at  home  she  encountered  all 
the  privations  of  limited  means.  However,  she  was 
of  a  buoyant  disposition,  and  amidst  all  her  domes- 
tic cares  and  anxieties  managed  to  produce  fresh 
poesy  for  the  admiring  world,  in  the  hopes  that  it 
might  increase  her  slender  income.  In  this  she  was 
not  mistaken,  but  it  was  up-hill  work  in  a  young 
woman  commencing  the  battle  of  life. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  her  poetical 
compositions  at  this  time  is  the  high-flown  imagery 
and  sentiment  with  which  they  are  profusely  embel- 
lished. "The  Improvisatrice"  is  of  that  stamp, 
which  was  published  in  1824,  when  Letitia  was 
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twenty-two  years  of  age.  This  new  poem  was  full 
of  forlorn  hope  and  blighted  affection,  conjuring  up 
to  the  imagination  of  the  sensitive  reader  that  its 
author  must  be  a  woman  of  the  most  sentimental 
disposition  and  manners.  But  when  they  saw  her 
in  the  midst  of  a  gay  company,  the  surrounding 
circle  were  disenchanted.  "She  pleaded  guilty  to 
no  sentiment ;  she  abjured  the  idea  of  writing  from 
her  own  feelings.  She  was  so  lively,  so  girlish,  so 
fond  of  a  dance,  or  a  play,  or  a  gay  walk,  so  full 
of  pleasantry,  so  ready  with  her  shafts  of  wit,  that 
one  felt  half-angry  with  her  being  so  blithe  and  so 
real." 

Unfortunately  for  her  peace  of  mind,  this  lively 
disposition  and  openness  of  manner  brought  upon 
her  the  inuendoes  of  envious  critics,  and  resulted  in 
an  attempt  to  injure  her  character.  Steps  were 
taken  to  contradict  the  vile  insinuation  of  a  news- 
paper  paragraph,  which  was  apologised  for  by  the 
editor.  Still  this  shaft  rankled  in  the  wound  it  had 
made,  and  destroyed  much  of  her  newly  attained 
happiness.  On  this  slander  she  writes  in  the  follow- 
ing strain  to  a  friend  : — "  I  think  of  the  treatment 
I  have  received  until  my  soul  writhes  under  the 
powerlessness  of  its  anger.  It  is  only  because  I  am 
poor,  unprotected,  and  dependent  on  popularity  that 
I  am  a  mark  for  all  the  gratuitous  insolence  and 
malice  of  idleness  and  ill-nature.  And  I  cannot  but 
feel  deeply  that,  had  I  been  possessed  of  rank  and 
opulence,  either  these  remarks  had  never  been  made, 
or,  if  they  had,  how  trivial  would  their  consequences 
have  been  to  me !  .  The  more  I  think  of 

my  past  life  and  future  prospects,  the  more  dreary 
do  they  seem.  I  have  known  little  else  than  priva- 
tion, disappointinent,unkindness,and  embarrassment. 
From  the  time  I  was  fifteen,  my  life  has  been  one 
continued  struggle  in  some  shape  or  another  against 
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absolute  poverty,  and  I  must  say  not  a  tittle  of  my 
profits  have  I  ever  expended  on  myself.  No  one 
knows  but  myself  what  I  have  had  to  contend  with." 

In  this  desponding  frame  she  took  up  her  abode 
with  some  ladies  who  kept  a  private  school  in 
Chelsea,  who  received  two  or  three  ladies  of  strict 
respectability  as  inmates  ;  and  they  gladly  received 
L.  E.  L.  on  lower  terms  than  the  rest,  from  the  kind 
consideration  she  always  showed  them.  "It  was, 
indeed,  requisite,  for  the  pen  is  precarious,  and  may 
be  suspended  at  any  time  by  ill-health,  or  blasted 
altogether  by  the  failure  of  a  publisher."  There,  in 
a  small  attic  looking  out  into  a  square,  she  wrote 
and  slept,  often  in  the  depth  of  winter  without  a 
fire.  At  the  same  time  she  had  to  receive  the  visits 
of  titled  ladies  and  other  visitors  in  the  drawing- 
room  below,  and  was  frequently  taken  by  them  to 
some  brilliant  evening  assembly  where  her  society 
was  courted.  On  these  occasions  she  dressed  accord- 
ing to  her  means,  which  was  often  not  exactly  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  drawing  forth  comments  that 
were  not  at  all  pleasant.  "It  is  very  easy,"  she 
writes,  "  for  those  whose  only  trouble  on  that  head 
is  to  change,  to  find  fault  with  one  who  never  knew 
in  her  life  what  it  was  to  have  two  new  dresses  at  a 
time."  Notwithstanding  these  discouragements  in 
life,  she  lived  in  hope  of  better  things  in  store,  and 
strove  hard  to  gain  means  to  support  her  position 
by  the  hard-won  earnings  of  her  pen. 

It  has  been  stated,  upon  good  authority,  that  the 
total  amount  she  received  for  her  productions  did 
not  reach  the  sum  of  £2500,  producing  an  average 
annual  income  for  ten  years  of  £250.  "  Out  of  this 
sum  she  reserved  for  her  own  use  £120,  the  rest  she 
devoted  to  her  mother,  and  to  the  aid  of  her  brother, 
who  had  passed  through  Oxford,  and  had  taken  holy 
orders.  She  never  owed  a  sixpence,  but  she  never 
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had  a  farthing  to  spend  over  the  necessaries  of  life." 
It  may  be  easily  supposed  that,  with  those  slender 
means,  she  was  no  attraction  to  the  attention  of 
fortune-hunting  wooers.  Still  her  fame  and  genial 
•disposition  brought  many  votaries  before  her,  yet 
few  made  proposals  to  whom  she  could  give  her 
whole  affections. 

At  length  an  offer  of  marriage  was  made  to  her 
by  Mr  Forster,  a  young  barrister,  and  editor  of  the 
Examiner.  He  was  a  warm-hearted,  talented  man, 
of  unimpeachable  character,  and  sincerely  attached 
to  Letitia  Landon.  She  accepted  him,  and  there 
was  a  prospect  of  the  marriage  taking  place  at  an 
early  day,  when  some  of  his  friends  poisoned  his 
mind  with  the  slanders  that  had  been  formerly 
current  against  her  character.  He  disbelieved  the 
imputations  against  his  betrothed,  but  thought  it 
best  to  inform  her  of  what  he  had  heard,  advising 
some  refutation  of  the  scandal.  She  replied,  "  Go  to 
my  female  friends,  the  married,  the  respectable,  the 
trustworthy  friends  whom  I  see  daily.  Make  every 
inquiry  in  your  power."  He  did  so,  and  found  a 
universal  condemnation  of  the  slanders,  and  admira- 
tion for  Miss  Landon's  purity  of  character,  which 
perfectly  satisfied  him.  However,  on  renewing  his 
suit  to  this  sensitive  woman,  she  replied,  "  No  !  I 
will  never  marry  a  man  who  has  distrusted  me ! " 
Several  friends  urged  for  her  own  happiness  to 
consent  to  the  marriage,  but  without  effect,  and  it 
was  ultimately  broken  off.  Although  she  hinted  to 
them  that  her  affections  were  not  interested  in  the 
proposed  match,  yet  this  first  matrimonial  failure 
caused  her  so  much  pain  that  it  brought  on  a  severe 
illness,  from  which  she  suffered  all  her  life-time. 

It  is  only  justice  to  the  memory  of  this  slandered 
woman,  that  we  should  quote  from  her  letter  to  Mr 
Forster  absolving  him  and  her  from  the  engage- 
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ment : — "  Again  I  repeat/'  she  writes,  "  that  I  will 
not  allow  you  to  consider  yourself  bound  to  me  by 
any  possible  tie.  To  any  friend  to  whom  you  may 
have  stated  your  engagement,  I  cannot  object  to 
your  stating  the  truth.  Do  every  justice  to  your 
own  kind  and  generous  conduct.  I  am  placed  in  a 
most  cruel  and  difficult  position.  Give  me  the  satis- 
faction of,  as  far  as  rests  with  myself,  having  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with.  The  more  I  think,  the 
more  I  feel  I  ought  not,  I  cannot,  allow  you  to  unite 
yourself  with  one  accused  of, — I  cannot  write  it. 
The  mere  suspicion  is  dreadful  as  death.  Were 
it  stated  as  a  fact,  that  might  be  disproved.  Were 
it  a  difficulty  of  any  other  kind,  I  might  say,  Look 
back  at  every  action  of  my  life,  ask  every  friend  I 
have.  But  what  answer  can  I  give,  or  what  security 
have  I  against  the  assertion  of  a  man's  vanity,  or 
the  slander  of  a  vulgar  woman's  tongue  ?  I  feel 
that  to  give  up  all  idea  of  a  near  and  dear  connec- 
tion is  as  much  my  duty  to  myself  as  to  you.  Why 
should  you  be  exposed  to  the  annoyance,  the  morti- 
fication, of  having  the  name  of  the  woman  you 
honour  with  your  regard  coupled  with  insolent  in- 
sinuations ?  You  never  would  bear  it.  I  have  just 
received  your  notes.  God  bless  you  ! " 

Like  most  cowardly  insinuations  against  the  fail- 
fame  of  young  women  rising  in  society,  this  slander 
could  never  be  traced  to  its  origin.  Her  kindly 
biographers,  the  Whartons,  have  said,  "  It  was  cir- 
culated in  drawing-rooms,  breathing  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, tainting  with  its  foul  current  the  minds  of 
those  even  who  hung  over  L.  E.  L's.  chair  with 
seeming  pleasure,  or  who  gazed  on  her  from  some 
remote  corner,  wondering  at  the  gaiety  of  her 
spirits,  the  gentle  sweetness  of  her  deportment. 
A  whisper  went  round :  those  who  knew  her  best 
caught  it  as  it  went,  but  never  could  the  first 
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whisperer  be  detected.  The  report  always  stopped 
short  somewhere,  and  was  angrily  disclaimed  by 
some  one,  just  as  one  believed  that  the  source  was 
ascertained.  It  is  fruitless,  perhaps  foolish,  to  dwell 
on  these  remembrances  now,  for  she  is  long  since  at 
rest  in  heaven,  and  justified  by  universal  assent  here." 
Still,  however  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  resuscitate 
this  circumstance  connected  with  the  private  life  of 
a  virtuous  literary  woman,  it  is  as  well  that  its  evil 
effects  should  be  held  up  as  a  warning  to  calumni- 
ators to  desist  from  their  evil  communications.  Un- 
fortunately in  some  social  circles  scandalous  rumours 
are  more  quickly  disseminated  than  good  reports  of 
an  individual,  especially  by  the  female  portion  of  the 
community,  and  it  is  a  wholesome  corrective  at  all 
times  to  condemn  such  wicked  practices. 

Meanwhile,  her  literary  reputation  increased,  and 
the  public,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  private  scandaL 
that  undermined  her  happiness,  freely  lauded  the 
productions  of  this  talented  woman.  These  favour- 
able encomiums  solaced  her  wounded  spirit  for  the. 
injuries  it  had  received.  Besides  her  desultory- 
poetic  effusions,  she  applied  herself  to  the  composi- 
tion of  tales  and  memoirs  in  prose,  which  met  with 
great  success.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  "  Bo- 
rn ance  and  Keality,"  "  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty,"  and 
"  Francesca  Carrara,' '  for  which  she  was  paid  the 
liberal  honorarium  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  each 
work.  When  we  consider  the  strain  upon  her  mind, 
to  write  often  in  a  joyous  tone  upon  the  subjects  in 
hand,  while  she  felt  sad  at  heart,  it  is  not  the  least 
tribute  we  can  pay  to  her  memory  in  observing  the 
difficulties  she  had  to  overcome  in  bringing  her  pro- 
ductions before  the  world.  And  when  they  did 
appear,  instead  of  being  tinged  with  her  private  sor- 
rows, they  abounded  in  sentiment  and  feeling  of  an 
entirely  different  nature.  "  Those  who  are  not  in  the 
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habit  of  writing  cannot  conceive  the  exhaustion,  the 
effort,  the  dejection  of  mind  and  lassitude  of  body, 
which  exertions  of  this  nature,  when  continual,  pro- 
duce. Often  has  Letitia  Landon  started  from  her 
bed,  after  spending  an  evening  in  society,  and  in  the 
morning,  when  the  printer's  boy  was  waiting,  writ- 
ten on  her  knees  a  sonnet,  or  the  remaining  lines  of 
a  poem.  She  wrote  with  wonderful  facility ;  but  the 
mental  excitement  was  unceasing,  and  much  of  her 
now  constant  ill  health  was  ascribed  to  that  incessant 
wear  and  tear  of  every  faculty."  This  will  give  our 
young  lady  readers  some  idea  of  the  mental  labour  and 
hardships  many  poets  and  prose  writers  undergo,  in 
furnishing  them  with  the  pleasing  mental  food  spread 
before  them,  in  those  beautifully  printed  and  embel- 
lished volumes,  that  look  as  if  written  on  scented  paper 
in  fairy-like  boudoirs,  and  got  up  by  little  cupids. 

Amidst  all  her  private  and  public  cares  Letitia 
Landon  never  gave  way  to  despondency,  so  as  to 
brood  over  her  misfortunes  in  retirement.  On  the 
.contrary,  she  was  cheerful,  mingled  in  society  more 
than  ever,  and  became  a  favourite  even  in  aristocra- 
tic circles.  There  she  found  much  more  sympathy 
than  she  did  among  middle  class  society ;  and  none 
of  the  ladies  of  rank  who  welcomed  her  to  their 
houses  lent  an  ear  to  the  rumours  against  her. 
Under  these  circumstances  her  peace  of  mind  gra- 
dually recovered,  but  not  her  former  sprightliness  of 
manner.  Her  friends  observed  that  she  was  fre- 
quently depressed  and  gloomy.  A  morbid  feeling 
took  possession  of  her  mind  that  she  would  like  to 
leave  England  for  some  distant  land,  so  as  to  be  far 
away  from  those  who  were  envious  of  her  talents. 
Whether  this  feeling  was  engendered  by  the  prospect 
of  finding  a  home  in  foreign  parts,  does  not  appear, 
but  the  coincidence  is  curious,  that  about  the  time 
she  entertained  this  desire  of  estrangement  from  hci 
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native  country,  she  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman 
who  subsequently  married  her,  and  took  her  to  his 
home  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  of  which  he  was  British  governor. 

This  gentleman  was  George  Maclean,  a  Scotch- 
man, who,  in  his  capacity  as  governor  of  a  settlement 
bordering  on  the  country  of  the  Ashantees,  dis- 
played great  judgment,  and  some  degree  of  personal 
courage,  in  quelling  an  insurrection  of  that  warlike 
race.  Before  Letitia  Landon  met  him,  she  had  heard 
a  good  deal  about  him  from  some  of  his  intimate 
friends,  and  expressed  her  admiration  for  a  man  who 
had  so  gallantly  behaved  under  perilous  circum- 
stances. Perhaps  her  interest  in  him  was  increased 
when  she  learned  that  he  was  a  bachelor  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  and  possessed  of  a  competency.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  on  the  eventful  night  when  she  was 
to  meet  him  at  a  party  given  by  her  friend  Miss 
Roberts,  at  Hampstead,  in  his  honour,  L.  E.  L.  wore 
a  ribbon  in  her  hair,  a  sash  round  her  waist,  and  a 
scarf  over  her  shoulders,  all  of  the  Maclean  tartan. 
She  did  her  best  to  compliment,  and,  if  possible,  to 
make  "  a  conquest "  of,  the  hero  from  Africa — in 
which  she  ultimately  succeeded.  Being  now  more 
delicate  in  form  and  complexion  from  her  illness,  the 
rich  hues  of  the  tartan  over  her  white  muslin  dress 
became  her  neck.  Mr  Maclean  was  much  struck  by 
her  appearance,  and,  coupled  with  her  literary  fame, 
she  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  heart. 

At  that  time  Letitia  was  living  in  comparative 
luxury  with  a  married  lady  of  large  fortune,  who 
insisted  on  her  taking  up  hen  abode  at  their  mansion 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hyde  Park.  Here  she  was  treated 
as  a  daughter,  and  had  the  protection  of  her  highly 
respectable  host  and  hostess.  They  allowed  her  an 
elegant  drawing-room  to  receive  her  own  friends 
separately,  while  a  carriage  was  at  her  disposal  to 
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make  calls.  Even  when  her  illness  returned  at 
intervals,  her  kind  hostess  attended  her  with  almost 
maternal  solicitude.  Never  had  she  been  before  so 
serene,  so  protected,  so  happy.  Although  in  these 
attentions  her  kind  and  generous  friends  endeavoured 
to  make  her  feel  as  much  as  possible  at  home,  still 
she  felt  that  she  was  not  independent,  and  her's  was 
essentially  an  independent  mind.  She  longed  for  a 
home  of  her  own,  under  the  protection  of  a  husband; 
and  this  she  saw  in  the  future  when  Mr  Maclean 
proposed  to  her,  was  accepted,  and  introduced  as  her 
betrothed  to  her  friends. 

Most  of  her  friends  approved  of  her  choice,  but 
those  who  judged  of  character  by  appearance  and 
manners,  thought  that  it  would  prove  an  ill-assorted 
match.  While  she  was  sprightly  and  fluent  in  con- 
versation, he  was  very  taciturn,  and  when  he  did 
speak,  it  was  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  He  was  a 
practical  man,  who  considered  sentiment  as  folly, 
wit  as  superfluous,  taste  and  fancy  as  mental  weak- 
ness, the  softer  emotions  as  a  waste  of  time.  What 
a  contrast  to  her  own  imaginative  mind;  yet,  per- 
haps, this  great  difference  in  their  disposition  might 
cement  their  union  the  more  happily.  This  she  found 
to  be  a  fallacy,  as  many  others  have  done.  In  per- 
son he  was  a  spare  man,  of  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  sallow  complexion,  dark  hair,  without  much 
intellectual  expression  in  his  pallid  features  and  low 
forehead.  There  was  also  something  of  a  mysterious 
character  about  him.  He  was  grave  and  uncommu- 
nicative. This  he  exemplified  in  suddenly  leaving 
London,  and  not  replying  to  Miss  Landon's  letters 
during  his  absence ;  and  when  he  returned  he  made  no 
apology  for  his  silence,  or  entered  into  any  explana- 
tion. It  was  then  that  he  informed  her  that  he  must 
return  to  his  post  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  did  not  change  her  resolution  to  marry 
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him,  as  some  of  her  friends  expected.  In  all  likelihood 
it  accorded  with  her  wish  to  leave  England  for  some 
distant  shore,  to  be  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the 
eyes  of  her  detractors.  But  another  obstacle  arose, 
which  almost  blasted  her  hopes  at  the  outset.  She  was 
informed  by  a  friend  that  Mr  Maclean  was  already 
privately  married  to  a  woman  of  colour  in  the  settle- 
ment. This  he  distinctly  denied ;  and  though  she  never 
informed  her  friends  of  what  transpired  between  them, 
she  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  his  explanations. 

They  were  married  privately,  and  she  seemed  to 
be  happy  with  her  husband.  Her  health  improved 
under  these  happier  feelings,  as  stated  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  her  friends.  "  Perhaps  one  reason  that  I  am 
so  recovered  is  that  I  am  so  much  happier.  All  the 
misery  I  have  suffered  for  the  last  few  months  is  past 
like  a  dream — one  which,  I  trust  in  God,  I  shall 
never  know  again.  Now  my  own  inward  feelings 
are  what  they  used  to  be.  You  would  not  now  have 
to  complain  of  my  despondency."  At  this  time,  her 
admirable  novel  of  "  Ethel  Churchill "  having  been 
most  successful,  her  happiness  seemed  complete. 
There  was,  however,  a  strange  feature  in  the  consum- 
mation of  her  marriage,  that  after  the  ceremony  was 
over  she  returned  to  her  friend's  house  near  Hyde 
Park,  and  entered  into  society  as  usual,  under  her 
maiden  name.  It  is  conjectured  that  her  husband 
had  some  reason  for  this,  and  she  acted  under  his 
persuasion,  on  the  ostensible  plea  that  he  was  averse 
to  congratulations  and  festivities  after  the  event,  also 
that  he  had  heavy  business  to  arrange  with  the  Colo- 
nial Office  before  he  returned  to  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

At  length  all  was  arranged;  the  marriage  of  L.E.L. 
was  publicly  notified,  and  the  day  of  her  departure 
as  Mrs  Maclean  with  her  husband  for  Africa  was 
known.  On  the  eve  of  that  departure  from  Old 
England,  she  met  a  number  of  literary  friends  who 
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admired  her — among  whom  the  foremost  was  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer — and  bade  them  adieu,  under 
the  consolatory  promise  that  she  would  return  in 
three  years,  if  she  was  spared.  It  is  reported  that 
at  the  farewell  supper  in  the  house  of  her  munificent 
friends,  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  in  a  graceful  speech,  pro- 
posed the  health  of  "  his  daughter,"  alluding  to  the 
fact  that  he  gave  her  away  in  church  on  the  day  of 
her  marriage.  On  the  morrow  she  left  London  for 
ever,  and  painful  was  the  parting  between  her  and  her 
friends.  Arriving  at  Portsmouth,  where  the  brig 
Maclean  was  being  fitted  up  with  every  comfort, 
she  and  her  husband  had  to  wait  some  days  before 
the  vessel  was  ready.  The  only  want  she  felt  was 
that  no  English  servant  was  permitted  to  accompany 
her,  although  the  wife  of  the  steward  was  a  kind- 
hearted  and  trustworthy  woman.  From  what  after- 
wards befel  this  unfortunate  woman  of  literary  genius, 
this  circumstance  was  deplored,  as  it  might  have  pre- 
vented her  untimely  end  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 

While  at  sea  her  poetic  genius  was  aroused  by  the 
grandeur  of  nature  under  inspirations  that  she  had 
never  felt  before.  The  starry  firmament  appeared  to 
her  enraptured  eyes  in  a  canopy  of  gorgeous  splendour, 
that  revealed  to  her  soul  the  immensity  of  the  celestial 
sphere.  As  the  vessel  sailed  southwards  into  the 
tropical  regions,  the  old  familiar  constellations  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  began  to  sink  below  the  horizon. 
This  phenomena  produced  from  her  pen  a  short 
poem  on  "The  Polar  Star,"  which  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  her  effusions.  In  like  manner  the  weird 
and  strange  aspect  of  the  ocean,  while  the  ship  sailed 
through  its  billows  in  comparative  darkness,  produced 
another  of  equal  beauty,  entitled  a  "  Night  at  Sea/' 
Alas!  these  were  the  last  literary  efforts  of  her  gifted 
pen,  which  were  published  in  England  after  her  death. 

When  the  vessel  arrived  off  Cape  Coast  Castle  it 
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was  about  midnight,  and  guns  were  fired  for  a  pilot. 
Nothing  but  a  fishing  boat  came  off,  and  though  it 
was  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr  Maclean 
showed  great  anxiety  to  go  on  shore,  in  the  face  of  a 
heavy  surf.  He  returned  by  daylight,  and  when  he 
came  on  board  told  his  wife  that  he  found  the  secre- 
tary left  in  his  absence  had  died,  and  affairs  were  in 
a  state  of  confusion.  It  was  conjectured  that  he  had 
other  than  official  motives  in  thus  entering  the  fort 
at  such  untimeous  hours — that  he  deemed  it  necessary 
to  send  away  some  persons  long  established  there, 
before  his  bride  took  possession  of  his  home.  This  is 
only  a  surmise — no  fact  transpired  to  strengthen  the 
supposition;  but  the  sad  fate  of  his  wife,  led  to 
grounds  of  suspicion  that  there  was  some  woman 
behind  the  scenes  that  he  dreaded,  and  who  com- 
passed the  premature  death  of  his  wife. 

On  the  following  day  she  landed,  and  entered  her 
strange,  stately  and  new  abode,  in  comparatively  good 
health  and  spirits.  On  looking  around  her  for  the  first 
time  on  a  tropical  landscape,  her  poetical  imagination 
was  charmed  with  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation, 
and  the  aspect  of  nature  in  those  regions,  of  which 
she  had  no  knowledge  beyond  the  descriptions  of 
travellers.  And  when  she  found  herself  mistress  of 
a  fort  on  the  shores  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  where  its 
billows  rolled  in  with  terrific  grandeur,  her  soul  was 
elevated  above  the  puny  cares  of  life,  and  she  revelled 
in  the  poetry  of  immensity.  It  is  true  that  her  fond 
recollections  wandered  back  to  her  friends  in  the  old 
country,  but  these  were  as  sorrowful  as  they  were 
pleasurable.  She  soon  adapted  herself  to  her  new 
circumstances,  and  wrote  her  dearest  friend  saying, 
"I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  better  the  place  is  than 
I  supposed.  If  I  had  been  allowed  to  bring  a  good 
English  servant  with  me,  to  which  there  is  no  single 
objection,  I  could  be  as  comfortable  as  possible.91 
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Instead  of  having  such  a  dependent,  or  rather  com- 
panion, she  had  only  negro  women  to  wait  upon  her, 
who  did  not  understand  her  very  well,  or  she  them, 
and  there  being  no  other  lady  in  the  citadel,  she  was 
perfectly  isolated  in  her  society,  without  any  equals 
of  her  sex  with  whom  to  associate. 

To  add  to  this  isolation,  she  soon  found  that  her 
husband  left  her  too  much  alone,  to  attend  to  his 
duties,  as  he  said,  in  other  parts  of  the  fortress. 
From  early  morn  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
he  absented  himself  in  some  part  of  the  huge  castle, 
where  he  forbade  her  to  follow  him.  To  her  this 
appeared  strange,  but  as  he  displayed  no  unkindness 
towards  her,  she  thought  less  of  it,  and  kept  up  her 
spirits.  He  left  her  to  herself,  to  write,  or  to  think, 
or  to  wander  about  the  fort,  just  as  she  pleased.  Often 
she  would  walk  to  the  battlements  and  from  thence 
survey  the  grandeur  of  the  scenes  around  her,  and  in 
her  solitude  would  conjure  up  those  fancies  that  had 
been  the  dreams  of  her  early  life.  Here  to  a  certain 
extent  they  were  realized ;  but  the  absence  of  those 
fond  and  loving  hearts  she  cherished,  seemed  to  make 
her  solitude  the  more  lonely  that  she  had  no  sympa- 
thizing mind  to  echo  her  feelings. 

If  this  talented  woman  had  lived  to  give  vent  to 
her  sentiments  in  that  new  field,  what  glowing 
effusions  would  have  been  produced  by  her  felicitous 
pen.  But  these  were  cut  short  in  her  untimely  end, 
under  mysterious  circumstances.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  October,  1838,  shortly  after  her  arrival,  she  had 
been  occupied  in  writing  to  her  friends  in  England. 
On  the  following  day  the  stewardess  of  the  Maclean, 
who  had  paid  her  every  attention  from  the  time  of 
her  landing,  went  up  to  the  castle  to  present  a  note 
from  one  of  the  officials  in  the  settlement.  When 
she  came  to  the  door  of  her  apartment  she  was  unable 
to  open  it,  owing  to  some  heavy  weight  that  pressed 
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against  it.  At  last  she  forced  an  entrance,  and 
there  discovered  the  unfortunate  Letitia  Landon, 
lying  dead  inside.  There  was  a  slight  bruise  on  the 
cheek  of  the  corpse,  and  she  thought  that  she  heard 
a  faint  sigh  as  she  leant  over  it.  Instantly  she 
sought  Mr  Maclean  and  apprised  him  of  the  sad 
event,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  fort  came  promptly  to 
their  assistance.  It  was  of  no  avail ;  the  spirit  of 
this  gifted  woman  had  fled  its  mortal  tenement,  and 
all  attempts  to  resuscitate  life  were  in  vain. 

On  examining  the  chamber  a  phial  was  found, 
labelled  as  containing  prussic  acid.  On  the  table, 
was  an  unfinished  letter,  which  she  had  been  writing, 
with  the  ink  scarcely  dry,  addressed  to  one  of  her 
London  female  friends,  ending  with  the  words, 
"  Write  about  yourself;  nothing  else  half  so  much 
interests  your  affectionate  friend,  L.  E.  Maclean." 
These  were  the  last  lines  she  ever  traced.  An  inquest 
was  held,  which  disclosed  mysterious  circumstances 
at  every  stage ;  yet  a  verdict  was  brought  in  that  she 
had  died  by  taking  an  over-dose  of  prussic  acid, 
although  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using  that  medi- 
cine as  a  remedy  for  her  complaint.  When  the  news 
of  her  death  reached  England  it  created  great  ex- 
citement, and  the  general  impression  was  that  she 
had  been  poisoned  by  a  rival  in  the  affections  of  her 
husband ;  although  nothing  ever  transpired  that  could 
incriminate  any  person. 


THE  ENGLISH  FEMALE  SCULPTOE. 

IN  the  Fine  Arts  many  women   have   excelled  as 
painters,  but  very  few  as  sculptors.     This  no  doubt 
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arises  from  the  physical  labour  required  in  handling 
the  chisel  and  mallet,  as  less  suited  for  the  delicate 
arms  and  hands  of  refined  females,  compared  with 
the  light  labours  of  the  pencil  and  easel.  Never- 
theless, there  have  been  some  women  sculptors  of 
excellence  in  Europe  during  the  past,  and  in  our  own 
days  the  sculptures  of  female  artists  form  an  inter- 
esting portion  of  our  annual  exhibitions.  Among 
the  Englishwomen  who  devoted  themselves  to  this 
branch  of  art  during  the  last  century.  Anne  Seymour 
Conway,  afterwards  Mrs  Darner,  was  the  most 
notable.  Perhaps  she  became  the  more  notable 
from  the  fact  that  she  was  of  a  noble  family  by  the 
mother's  side,  and  a  daughter  of  General  Henry 
Seymour  Conway,  a  field-marshal,  and  brother  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford.  Notwithstanding  these  aristo- 
cratic connections,  she  condescended  to  work  with 
hammer  and  chisel,  from  pure  love  of  the  art.  She 
argued  that  nobility  of  birth  did  not  confer  nature's 
nobleness  unless  it  was  shown  by  superior  talent  of 
some  kind.  Hence  it  was  her  ambition  to  earn  an 
honourable  fame  by  the  exercise  of  her  intellectual 
faculties.  Of  her  character  in  this  respect  it  has 
been  said  that  "  She  had  the  emulation  of  a  man,  the 
beauty  of  a  woman,  the  courage  of  a  warrior,  and  the 
blood  of  the  Normans."  As  she  attained  the  years 
of  womanhood,  she  is  described  as  gay  and  witty 
in  society,  and,  unlike  women  in  general,  hold- 
ing opinions  formed  by  herself  on  public  matters, 
which,  on  the  subject  of  politics,  were  of  a  liberal 
nature.  From  a  painting  extant,  taken  in  her  early 
womanhood,  she  is  represented  leaning  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  bust  she  has  just  completed,  with  a 
chisel  in  one  hand,  and  a  mallet  in  the  other;  her 
figure  at  full  length,  with  a  face  expressive  of  genius. 
Altogether  it  is  a  portrait  representing  a  woman 
of  exquisite  grace  and  beauty. 
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The  cause  of  her  taking  to  this  masculine  practice 
of  the  Fine  Arts  is  not  a  little  curious,  and  illus- 
trates the  leading  features  of  her  character.  While 
yet  a  blooming  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  she  was 
brought  into  frequent  contact  with  David  Hume, 
the  celebrated  historian,  who  was  at  that  time  (1767) 
secretary  under  her  father,  General  Conway.  Though 
Hume  was  a  Tory,  and  Anne  Conway  a  Whig,  a  friend 
of  liberty,  and  an  enthusiast,  yet  she  delighted  in 
listening  to  his  conversation,  and  sometimes  walked 
abroad  with  him.  On  one  occasion,  while  strolling 
along  the  streets  of  London,  they  met  an  Italian 
image-vendor,  who  offered  his  plaster  statues  to 
Hume  with  such  a  pitiful  face,  that  the  benevolent 
historian  rewarded  him  with  a  shilling.  His  lively 
companion  rallied  him  playfully  on  his  good-nature, 
when  he  sententiously  remarked,  "  Be  less  severe, 
Miss  Conway.  Those  images  at  which  you  smile 
were  not  made  without  the  aid  of  science  and  genius. 
With  all  your  attainments,  now,  you  cannot  produce 
such  works."  At  the  time  she  took  little  or  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  this  commonplace  speech,  but  after- 
wards she  resolved  on  showing  the  sage  philosopher 
that  she  could  produce  works  of  the  kind. 

Her  first  essay  in  this  art  was  to  produce  a  head 
of  Hume  himself  in  modelling  wax,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  a  good  likeness.  When  she  showed  it 
to  him  he  remarked  that  it  was  very  clever  for  a  first 
attempt,  though  easy  to  work  with  modelling  pencils 
on  a  soft  material ;  but  it  was  quite  another  thing 
to  produce  a  marble  statue  with  hammer  and  chisel. 
This  doubtful  praise  of  her  first  effort  only  stimu- 
lated Anne  Conway  the  more  to  make  an  attempt  at 
legitimate  sculpture.  Accordingly  she  procured 
tools  and  marble,  and  set  zealously  to  work  in  private 
upon  her  self-imposea  task.  She  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  rough  but  correct  copy  of  the  modelled 
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head,  which  surprised  the  grave  historiau.  At  ail 
times  he  was  sparing  of  praise,  but  in  this  produc- 
tion from  the  delicate  hands  of  this  beautiful  young 
woman,  he  could  not  withhold  either  his  admiration 
or  astonishment.  The  approbation  of  such  a  pro- 
found critic  encouraged  her  to  pursue  the  study  of 
sculpture  under  two  eminent  masters  of  the  profes- 
sion, at  that  period  resident  in  London.  One  was 
Cerrachi,  an  Italian,  and  the  other  John  Bacon,  who 
produced  some  fine  monumental  sculpture  for  West- 
minster Abbey.  Under  their  tuition,  together  with 
that  of  an  artist  to  assist  her  in  drawing  figures,  she 
progressed  satisfactorily  in  the  artistic  pursuit  she 
had  adopted. 

Meanwhile  she  entered  into  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony with  the  Hon.  John  Darner,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  first  Lord  Milton.  This  union  promised  well  at 
first,  as  her  husband  lived  in  the  expectancy  of  thirty 
thousand  a-year.  But  he  was  a  wild,  extravagant, 
foolish  young  man,  who  studied  to  encumber  his 
inheritance  by  gambling,  dissipation,  and  love  of 
dress.  Some  idea  of  his  insane  love  of  fine  clothes 
may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  he  would  fre- 
quently astonish  his  friends,  and  annoy  his  amiable 
wife,  by  appearing  three  times  a-day  in  a  new  suit ; 
and  when  his  wardrobe  was  disposed  of  after  his  death, 
it  realised  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible that  a  woman  of  genius  could  have  any  affection 
for  such  a  fop  of  a  husband ;  and  when  he  committed 
suicide,  after  nine  years  of  wedded  life,  she  had  no 
reason  to  mourn  his  loss.  He  evidently  was  a  person 
of  small  mind,  which  only  displayed  itself  in  a  love  of 
fine  clothes ;  the  few  brains  he  possessed  he  blew  out 
with  a  pistol  at  the  Bedford  Arms,  Covent  Garden,  in 
Aiigust,  1776.  Thus  Mrs  Darner  was  left  a  widow  at 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  without  any  children. 

Perhaps  Mrs  Darner  foresaw  the  ruin  that  might 
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ensue  from  the  reckless  life  of  her  husband,  and  by 
attaching  herself  to  the  pursuit  of  Art,  she  would 
some  day  have  to  depend  upon  it  for  a  living.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  she  was  certainly  wise  in  pursuing  a 
refined  and  remunerative  profession.  Of  course  at 
her  time  of  life,  with  noble  connections,  and  a  woman 
of  beauty  and  talent  to  boot,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  she  would  soon  have  got  a  second  husband  if 
she  had  been  inclined.  But  apparently  this  idea 
never  entered  into  her  calculations,  for  she  seems 
never  to  have  thought  of  making  a  second  marriage  ; 
certainly  her  first  experience  of  wedded  life  was  not 
encouraging  to  a  renewal  of  it.  Instead  of  going 
husband-hunting,  therefore,  she  devoted  her  whole 
time  to  studying  the  finest  galleries  of  sculpture  in 
Europe,  and  for  that  purpose  visited  the  collections 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  result  of  her  travels 
was  the  production  of  a  great  number  of  groups  in 
marble,  of  animals,  and  busts.  These  received  high 
praise  from  judges  of  the  art,  who  pronounced  some 
of  them  equal  to  the  antique.  Among  them  was  a 
marble  bust  of  herself,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Florentine  Gallery  ;  while  her  master,  Cerrachi,  took 
a  whole-length  statue  of  her  as  the  Muse  of  Sculp- 
ture. Among  her  busts  were  those  of  the  Viscountess 
Melbourne  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  which 
were  described  in  verse  by  the  poet  Darwin.  So  well 
executed  were  most  of  her  works,  that  many  people 
imagined  that  her  masters  touched  them  up,  but  of 
this  there  was  no  proof ;  and  when  in  after  years  she 
produced  busts  and  groups  for  public  institutions 
in  Great  Britain,  she  had  certainly  then  dispensed 
with  masters,  and  those  productions  remain  to  the 
present  day  as  examples  of  her  skill.  No  doubt  her 
reputation  was  enhanced  by  being  that  rara  avis,  a 
female  sculptor ;  and  also  that  she  came  of  noble 
family  and  mingled  in  aristocratic  circles. 
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In  a  woman  of  such  an  active  mind,  so  well 
educated,  and  stored  with  refined  taste,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  during  her  residence  in  the  classic  land 
of  Italy  her  reading  was  chiefly  in  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  orators,  poets,  philo- 
sophers, and  historians.  It  is  said  that  "  Homer, 
Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  Livy,  Virgil, 
and  Cicero  were  not  too  dull  nor  too  hard  reading 
for  this  spirited  woman ;  and  on  the  margins  of 
these  books  she  wrote  her  own  impressions  of  what 
she  saw.  She  was  certainly  an  uncommon  instance 
of  feminine  ambition.  The  same  energy  which  had 
roused  her  to  prove  to  Hume  of  what  metal  she  was 
made,  was  drawn  upon  in  all  she  undertook,  supplied 
her  with  perseverance  to  carry  out  her  less  extrava- 
gant ambitions,  and  self-reliance  sufficient  to  begin 
others  which  were  utterly  unattainable.  She  certainly 
conceived  that  a  great  name  and  even  a  great  work 
might  be  achieved  by  a  woman,  who  despised  the 
being  distinguished  only  by  her  noble  descent,  and 
who  lost  no  opportunity  of  warming  and  exercising 
her  enthusiasm  for  the  art  she  had  chosen." 

As  instances  of  her  ambition  to  shine  in  every 
sphere  in  which  she  mingled,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  on  her  return  to  England  from  the  Continent, 
politics  ran  very  high  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories. 
Having  espoused  the  Whig  cause,  along  with  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  other  ladies  of  rank, 
they  canvassed  in  contested  elections  for  the  House 
of  Commons  with  strong  party  feeling.  The  most 
noted  was  that  of  Westminster  in  1784,  when 
Charles  James  Fox  represented  the  Whig  interest, 
and  Sir  Cecil  Wray  that  of  the  Tory  party.  In  those 
days  the  time  of  election  lasted  much  longer  than 
at  present,  while  the  constituency  was  much  smaller. 
Not  only  for  days,  but  for  weeks,  would  the  par- 
tisans of  each  candidate  canvass  the  electors  until 
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their  votes  were  secured.  On  this  occasion  Mrs 
Darner  and  her  female  friends  dressed  themselves 
in  buff  and  blue — the  colours  of  Fox — and  set 
out  to  visit  the  purlieus  of  Westminster.  It  is 
stated  that  here,  in  their  enthusiasm,  they  shook  the 
dirty  hands  of  honest  workmen,  expressed  the 
greatest  interest  in  their  wives  and  families,  and 
submitted  their  fair  cheeks  to  be  kissed  by  the  pos- 
sessors of  votes.  Owing  to  their  activity  and  zeal, 
the  election,  after  lasting  forty-seven  days,  terminated 
in  favour  of  Fox — of  whom  Mrs  Darner  afterwards 
produced  a  marble  bust. 

Again,  to  show  her  versatility  of  talent,  she  ex- 
celled in  performing  at  private  theatricals,  which  were 
much  in  vogue  about  1787,  and  patronised  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  other  noblemen.  The  per- 
formances generally  took  place  at  his  residence,  when 
Mrs  Darner  was  the  principal  actress,  and  excited 
great  admiration  as  a  performer  of  high  comedy 
parts.  She  is  described  as  the  "  Thalia  of  the 
scene ;"  and  certainly  her  beaming  face  was  well 
suited  to  the  demands  of  comedy,  at  a  period  when 
it  had  not  degenerated  into  farce. 

During  this  period,  while  she  shone  in  the  society 
of  London,  she  never  neglected  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture. Besides  busts,  she  sculptured  fanciful  heads — 
two  of  which  were  colossal,  and  in  stone,  as  mytho- 
logical representations  of  the  river-gods  Thames  and 
Isis,  which  were  erected  on  the  central  arch  of  the 
bridge  at  Henley.  Another  mythological  head  was 
that  of  Thalia,  which,  with  an  admirable  bust  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  may 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  She  also  sculptured 
a  marble  statue  of  George  III.  for  the  Register  Office, 
Edinburgh.  "  Among  others  whose  forms  and  fea- 
tures Mrs  Darner's  enthusiastic  admiration  made  her 
anxious  to  perpetuate  in  marble,  were  the  two  most 
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celebrated  men  of  her  day  with  whom  she  was 
acquainted — Lord  Nelson  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  former  sat  to  her  after  his  return  from  the  Nile  ; 
and  of  her  conversations  with  the  hero  of  Trafalgar 
she  had  some  idea  of  forming  a  little  volume.  The 
bust  she  carved  of  him  is  the  one  which  now  stands 
in  the  Common  Council-room  of  the  City  of  London. 
...  Of  Napoleon  she  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
copying  the  stern,  strong-willed  features,  though  he 
promised  to  sit  to  her."  Specimens  of  her  art  are 
to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  England,  especially 
in  the  houses  of  descendants  of  her  friends  to  whom 
she  presented  them.  Among  these  were  two  busts 
of  Mrs  Siddons  and  the  two  Kembles,  at  Guy's  Cliff, 
near  Warwick. 

She  was  considered  very  happy  in  her  likenesses, 
and  most  of  her  busts  of  eminent  characters  are  held 
as  standard  authorities  for  reproduction.  Her  greatest 
admirer  was  Horace  Walpole,  who  praised  most  her 
groups  of  animals.  Of  these  he  wrote :  "  Mrs  Darner's 
busts  are  not  inferior  to  the  antique  ;  and  theirs,  we 
are  sure,  were  not  more  like.  Her  shock  dog,  large 
as  life,  and  only  not  alive,  has  looseness  and  softness 
in  the  curls,  that  seemed  impossible  to  terra-cotta ; 
it  rivals  the  marble  one  of  Bernini  in  the  royal  col- 
lection. As  the  ancients  have  only  left  us  but  five 
animals  of  equal  merit  with  their  human  figures — 
namely,  the  Barberini  goat,  the  Tuscan  boar,  the 
Mattei  eagle,  the  eagle  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  Mr 
Duncombe's  dog,  the  talent  of  Mrs  Darner  must 
appear  in  the  most  distinguished  light."  Perhaps 
from  being  a  connection  of  hers,  and  the  most  refined 
man  of  his  day,  he  was  inclined  to  flatter  his  fair 
cousin,  as  the  first  female  sculptor  of  her  times. 

As  years  rolled  on,  and  Mrs  Darner  was  no  longer 
young,  she  spent  a  good  deal  of  her  time  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  near  Twickenham,  where  Walpole  resided, 
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and  received  his  most  valued  friends.  He  was  an 
old  bachelor,  greatly  her  senior,  when  she  was  fifty. 
Still  she  was  indefatigable  in  her  sculpture  and 
modelling,  and  as  charming  as  ever  in  her  conversa- 
tion. The  house  at  Strawberry  Hill  was  filled  with 
objects  of  Art,  that  the  owner  prized  far  beyond  their 
value,  as  most  of  them  were  associated  with  the  nume- 
rous friends  he  had  made  through  life.  Knowing 
the  taste  and  talent  of  his  cousin,  Mrs  Darner,  he  be- 
queathed to  her,  after  his  death  in  1797,  the  house 
and  its  treasures,  with  two  thousand  a-year  for  life, 
to  maintain  its  dignity.  Accordingly,  Mrs  Darner 
took  up  her  abode  there,  and  collected  around  her 
all  those  whom  she  admired  for  their  talents.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  she  was  the  presiding  genius 
at  all  the  famous  gatherings  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
where  it  was  considered  a  high  honour  to  be  invited 
by  its  liberal  hostess.  However,  in  1818,  she  was 
persuaded  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  it  up  to 
Lord  Waldegrave,  on  whom  it  was  entailed,  and  pur- 
chased York  House,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous 
Gothic  villa,  where  she  resided  until  her  death. 

By  this  time  Mrs  Darner  had  attained  the  age  of 
threescore-and-ten,  the  proverbial  term  allotted  to 
human  life.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
she  had  fallen  into  the  decrepitude  of  years,  or  that 
her  faculties  had  become  greatly  impaired.  Time 
had  dealt  gently  with  the  person  of  this  sprightly 
woman,  and  she  at  that  period  looked  almost  ten 
years  younger  than  she  was.  Her  vivacity  of  dis- 
position continued,  but,  of  course,  tempered  by  the 
natural  gravity  of  advancing  age.  What  appeared  most 
remarkable  at  this  time,  was  her  desire  to  continue 
her  labours  as  a  sculptor.  Most  artists,  even  of  the 
male  sex,  at  that  period  of  life,  would  have  been 
content  with  their  works,  and  the  accompanying 
fame  of  half  a  century  which  she  had  enjoyed. 
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But  no  !  Her  love  of  the  study,  and  her  honourable 
ambition  to  excel,  overcame  those  ordinary  conditions 
of  old  age,  and  she  continued  the  labours  of  her 
younger  years. 

This  longing  desire  to  continue  her  labours,  even 
in  a  wider  field  of  operation,  was  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  a  relative  who 
held  a  high  legal  appointment  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon 
— then  in  England.  Her  conversation  with  him 
naturally  led  to  inquiries  concerning  Indian  sculpture, 
and  the  state  of  art  generally  among  the  nations  of 
the  East.  She  was  much  struck  with  Sir  Alexander's 
observations  on  the  Hindoo  images  of  Buddha,  Siva, 
Krishna,  and  others,  which  the  natives  held  in  such 
great  reverence.  Knowing  the  unnatural,  and  even 
hideous  forms  of  some  of  these  idols,  it  occurred  to 
Mrs  Darner,  that  if  they  held  them  in  adoration,  they 
would  the  more  readily  hold  in  greater  esteem  sculp- 
tures correctly  delineating  the  "human  form  Divine/' 
She  argued,  that  if  statues  representing  the  highest 
productions  of  European  art  were  introduced  into 
India,  they  would  replace  the  native  gods  by  Euro- 
pean heroes.  By  this  Utopian  conception  she  con- 
templated not  only  a  great  work  for  the  advancement 
of  art,  but  one  that  might  perpetuate  her  name  in 
the  annals  of  civilisation.  With  her  usual  activity, 
she  took  a  preliminary  step  in  her  grand  scheme  by 
sending  a  bust  of  Nelson  to  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  introducing  western  civili- 
sation into  his  dominions.  She  does  not  seem  to 
have  received  much  encouragement,  as  this  proved 
her  first  and  last  effort.  To  us  it  appears  that  she 
misinterpreted  the  worship  of  Hindoo  images.  It  is 
not  for  their  forms  as  works  of  art  that  they  are  held 
in  estimation,  it  is  from  religious  or  superstitious 
associations  making  the  devotees  look  upon  them  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  gods  in  the  Indian  Hades. 
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Of  course,  no  sacred  associations  were  connected  with 
European  statuary;  and  though  they  have  since  eli- 
cited the  admiration  of  educated  Hindoos,  yet  they 
appear  devoid  of  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Even  had  her  first  effort  received  encouragement, 
and  had  she  continued  to  produce  additional  busts, 
at  her  advanced  age  it  was  impossible  that  she  could 
have  produced  many,  from  the  decline  of  her  physi- 
cal energies;  but  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  such 
a  grand  project  as  to  aid  in  the  civilisation  of  India 
by  sculptures  from  her  own  hand,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  singular  absence  of  the  Christian  idea, 
so  often  forgotten  in  that  age,  we  must  accord  to 
Mrs  Darner  a  good  intention  in  this  design.  Yet 
she  continued  to  the  last  to  manifest  her  activity 
in  the  prosecution  of  her  favourite  study  and  pro- 
fession. Here  we  have  an  example  of  a  high-born, 
beautiful,  intellectual  woman, who  held  up  the  dignity 
of  labour  by  her  industrious  application  to  work, 
under  all  circumstances,  from  youth  to  old  age, 
though  she  had  abundance  of  means  to  live  a  life  of 
indolence.  Such  a  life  of  labour  is  not  only  an 
example  to  young  women  who  lament  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  other  women  of  advanced  years, 
who  lead  a  grumbling  useless  life,  because  it  is  con- 
sidered not  polite  to  do  any  work. 

At  length  her  energies  gave  way  under  the  burden 
of  an  honourable  old  age,  and  Mrs  Anne  Darner  died 
an  octogenarian  on  the  28th  of  May,  1828.  Her  love 
for  her  profession  was  strong  even  in  death.  In  her 
will  she  left  directions  that  her  coffin  should  contain 
her  modelling  tools,  drills,  mallets,  and  chisels.  These 
were  buried  with  her,  but  to  the  regret  of  her  friends, 
all  her  papers  were  burned  also,  according  to  her 
directions.  Thus  died  a  woman  of  high  intellect, 
possessed  of  masculine  energy,  whose  products  adorn 
the  places  in  which  they  are  erected.  She  was 
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of  an  irreproachable  character,  and  yet  she  lived  the 
most  of  her  life  in  dissolute  times,  having  to  exercise 
her  moral  courage  to  the  utmost.  In  her,  our  casket 
has  one  of  the  purest  Gems  of  Womanhood  that  has 
maintained  lustre  to  such  an  advanced  age 
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DURING  the  sixteenth  century,  Italy  produced  many 
women  eminent  for  their  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments. In  developing  their  talents  they  were  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  Dukes  of  the  different  states,  who 
emulated  each  other  in  gathering  within  their  court 
circles  the  geniuses  of  the  day,  whether  male  or 
female,  thereby  adding  to  the  brilliancy  of  their 
assemblages  those  who  were  conversant  with  science, 
philosophy,  religion,  and  literature.  From  time  to 
time  some  new  genius  entered  upon  the  arena,  whose 
fame  extended  from  one  province  to  another,  until 
it  reached  the  central  circle  of  Rome,  where  the 
learned  senate  would  pronounce  their  favourable 
decree  upon  the  successful  aspirant  to  public  honours. 
Amongst  the  male  sex  the  recognition  by  the  "Eternal 
City"  of  their  aspirations  was  a  reward  for  their 
labours  that  amply  repaid  them.  To  be  enrolled  as 
a  citizen  of  Rome,  with  all  its  privileges,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mark  of  the  highest  importance. 
But  to  the  female  aspirants  in  the  provincial  cities, 
this  was  an  honour  that  they  never  dreamt  of  giv- 
ing. It  was  only  bestowed  upon  men  who  had 
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excelled  ill  classical  learning,  or  persons  who  dis- 
played a  genius  for  science,  philosophy,  and  theology. 
Only  one  such  gifted  woman  attained  that  intel- 
lectual elevation,  Tarquinia  Molza,  the  subject  of  our 
essay,  and  that  was  freely  granted  to  her,  without 
solicitation,  by  the  citizens  and  Senate  of  Koine. 

This  learned  and  accomplished  woman  was  the 
daughter  of  Camillus  Molza,  who,  for  his  merits  and 
abilities,  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  St  James 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  and  held  an  important  position 
in  Modena,  where  his  daughter  Tarquinia  was  born. 
From  her  earliest  to  her  most  mature  years,  she 
excelled  all  the  eminent  ladies  of  her  age  in  wit 
and  learning,  in  the  gracefulness  of  her  person, 
and  above  all,  in  her  unsullied  virtue.  Her  father, 
seeing  the  genius  of  his  daughter,  resolved  to  give 
her  the  very  best  education  suited  to  her  talents, 
and  he  had  the  means  to  employ  the  most  eminent 
masters.  He  himself  was  the  son  of  a  famous  poet, 
who  had  written  Latin  and  Italian  poems  that  were 
much  prized  in  his  day ;  and  seeing  the  bent  of  his 
daughter's  genius  in  that  direction,  he  encouraged 
her  intellectual  pursuits  to  continue  the  fame  of  his 
family.  But  he  found  that  she  overstepped  the 
boundaries  of  poetry  in  her  acquirements,  and 
entered  with  vivacity  upon  the  larger  fields  of  science 
and  philosophy.  In  order  to  develop  these  tastes,  he 
placed  her  under  the  care  of  John  Politiano,a  native  of 
Modena,  skilled  in  all  the  sciences.  Under  his  direc- 
tions, the  mathematician,  Antony  Guarini,  taught 
her  the  knowledge  of  the  celestial  and  terrestrial 
spheres,  and  other  branches  of  astronomy,  which 
were  then  rising  into  importance  after  the  discoveries 
of  the  immortal  Galileo.  In  the  art  of  poetry,  she 
was  initiated  by  a  famous  poet  and  philosopher 
named  Francis  Patricio;  and  in  logic,  including  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients  and  a  perfect  knowledge 
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of  the  Greek  language,  she  was  taught  by  the  learned 
Professor  Patroni.  Not  satisfied  with  these  acquire- 
ments in  European  languages  and  science,  she  learned 
the  Hebrew  language  under  the  Rabbi  Abraham,  who 
had  in  early  years  taught  her  grandfather,  the  poet. 

Few  ladies  of  modern  times  would  attempt  such 
tasks,  or  escape  being  overwhelmed  under  this  load 
of  learning.  Not  so  with  Tarquinia  Molza;  she  de- 
lighted in  her  studies,  and  evinced  an  aptitude  for 
learning  that  surprised  her  teachers.  By  her  study 
and  application  to  her  lessons,  under  these  masters, 
she  made  so  extraordinary  a  progress  that  the 
subtlest  questions  of  divinity,  philosophy,  and  science 
were  no  difficulty  at  all  to  her.  Added  to  these, 
John  Barbier,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  judgment, 
perfected  her  in  the  purity  of  the  Tuscan  tongue, 
the  most  elegant  dialect  in  the  Italian  language. 
She  composed  not  only  several  fluent  and  beautiful 
poems  in  it,  but  also  produced  essays  on  various 
subjects  that  were  esteemed  by  the  most  learned 
men  in  Italy.  Among  these  literary  productions  of 
her  own  genius  she  mingled  many  translations  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  expressed  their  ideas 
so  happily  and  appropriately,  that  her  readers 
doubted  whether  she  had  not  as  perfect  a  know- 
ledge of  their  languages  as  of  her  own. 

Notwithstanding  this  application  to  abstruse 
studies,  she  did  not  neglect  the  accomplishments 
of  her  sex,  especially  music,  the  darling  theme  of 
that  land  of  sweet  sounds  and  harmony.  Apart 
from  their  practice  as  accomplishments,  she  con- 
sidered singing  and  instrumental  music  as  a  relaxa- 
tion from  her  severer  studies,  from  which  she  arose 
with  her  mind  refreshed.  In  her  efforts  here  she 
became  equally  proficient.  Whenever  her  vocal 
powers  or  instrumental  performance  was  brought 
into  play,  in  the  most  brilliant  and  critical  assem- 
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blies,  she  excelled  by  far  all  others  of  her  fair  com- 
petitors, who  had  sung  and  performed  with  the 
greatest  applause,  and  ravished  all  her  hearers.  She 
acquired  her  skill  by  studying  the  works  of  the 
greatest  maestros,  under  tutors  who  pointed  out 
the  most  admirable  passages  in  their  compositions 
for  her  to  practise.  Under  their  tuition  Tarquinia 
managed  her  voice  so  admirably,  and  she  sang  with 
so  much  taste  and  skill,  that  nothing  seemed  to  be 
wanting. 

At  this  time  Alphonso,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  was 
attracted  to  the  society  of  this  brilliant  woman.  He 
was  a  judicious  prince,  and  possessed  of  the  most 
refined  taste  in  art  and  science.  He  had  read  the 
literary  productions  of  Tarquinia,  and  admired  their 
poetry  and  depth  of  reasoning.  But  when  he  heard 
the  fair  expounder  of  abstruse  doctrines  sing  and 
play  with  such  excellence,  he  was  ravished  with  ad- 
miration, finding  more  perfections  in  this  accom- 
plished woman  of  genius  than  all  he  had  heard 
reported  of  her.  She  became  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant acquisitions  at  his  Court  of  Ferrara,  and  insti- 
tuted a  concert  of  ladies  which  became  permanent 
in  the  duchy.  Then,  in  after-times,  she  was  invited 
to  their  musical  reunions,  to  perfect  the  choir  of 
music  which  she  had  so  happily  commenced. 

To  furnish  some  idea  of  the  admiration  that  was 
entertained  for  Tarquinia  Molza,  in  the  zenith  of 
her  popularity  among  the  6lite  of  her  time,  we  tran- 
scribe a  quotation  from  one  of  her  admirers,  Hilarian 
de  Costa,  a  canon  of  St  John  of  Lateran  at  Eome. 
"  You  have  not,"  he  writes,  "  superficially  read  books 
as  other  ladies  used  to  do.  You  have  not  only  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Tuscan  tongue  in  its 
greatest  purity,  but  likewise  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  In  the  last  of  these  you  can  read  and 
understand  not  only  historians  and  orators,  but  also 
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philosophers  and  Plato  himself.  And  what  surpasses 
the  admiration  of  all  you  learned  in  the  language 
is,  that  you  acquired  it,  by  my  reading  Plato  to  you, 
in  three  months'  time.  You  can  solve  all  the  diffi- 
culties in  logic,  and  you  are  a  perfect  mistress  of  the 
ethics  of  Plutarch,  Aristotle,  and  Plato.  In  regard 
to  music,  not  only  musicians,  but  the  muses  look  on 
you  with  admiration.  When  you  sing  to  the  lute 
all  the  Graces  adorn,  surround,  and  admire  you.  I 
wish  I  were  able  to  express  that  here,  so  that  those  who 
read  this  might  imagine  they  heard  you.  What  wit, 
what  spirit,  what  agreeableness  of  conversation,  what 
sweetness  of  temper,  what  politeness  of  behaviour 
you  possess." 

In  the  heyday  of  her  fame,  Tarquinia  Molza  mar- 
ried Paul  Perrinus,  in  whom  she  found  a  husband 
devoted  to  her,  not  only  for  her  personal  attractions 
but  her  intellectual  excellence.  The  union,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration,  for  he  died  shortly 
afterwards,  and  she  had  no  children.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  she  felt  it  with  such  poignant  grief, 
that  her  most  esteemed  friends  tried  to  assuage  it 
by  presenting  her  with  the  following  testimonial, 
expressive  of  their  sympathy: — "Alas!  when  your 
husband,  Paulus  Perrinus,  the  best  of  men,  de- 
parted this  life,  you  overwhelmed  all  the  Muses 
and  Graces  with  sorrow  and  darkness.  We  lament 
with  you  his  loss  to  society.  He,  indeed,  was  an 
incomparable  husband  to  you.  But  you  were  like- 
wise an  admirable  and  incomparable  wife  to  him. 
Give  place  to  your  prudence  and  fortitude  there- 
upon, and  put  an  end  to  your  tears."  This  was 
written  and  presented  in  a  volume  published  in 
1581.  Many  suitors  came  to  her  in  her  widowhood, 
but  she  refused  them  all,  though  she  was  still  young. 
Her  affection  for  her  deceased  husband  never  left 
her  through  life. 
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Time  dealt  gently  with  this  accomplished  woman 
in  her  personal  attractions,  and  she  maintained  her 
agreeable  manners  to  the  last.  She  was  naturally 
pleasing,  and  so  beautiful  that,  when  she  was  some- 
what advanced  in  years,  her  face,  her  agreeable 
manners,  and  graceful  behaviour  confirmed  the  say- 
ing of  Euripides,  that  not  only  the  spring  but  the 
autumn  of  true  beauty  is  agreeable.  Yet  the  per- 
fections of  her  mind  did  very  much  surpass  those  of 
her  person,  having  equalled  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons for  talent  and  learning.  Nor  was  she  behind 
any  of  her  sex  in  virtue  and  modesty,  which  she 
was  the  more  anxious  to  maintain  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  as  she  was  honoured  with  the  visits  of 
the  most  accomplished  persons,  who,  hearing  of  her 
rare  virtues  and  endowments,  sought  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity,  and  came  from  far  to  see  and  dis- 
course with  her,  as  the  wonder  of  the  age.  This 
kind  of  vanity,  which  so  easily  intoxicates  the 
minds  of  the  female  sex,  had  never  been  able  to 
affect  hers.  On  the  contrary,  she  shunned,  with 
great  prudence  and  modesty,  all  occasions  which 
might  betray  her  into  a  relish  for  it.  She  preferred 
a  retired  life  to  the  condition  her  extraordinary 
qualities  might  have  raised  her — the  temper  she 
happily  possessed  favoured  neither  confidence  in 
herself  nor  contempt  for  others.  In  a  word,  her 
merit  was  so  illustrious  that  the  city  of  Rome  pre- 
sented her  with  a  privilege  of  which  there  never  had 
been  a  precedent,  to  wit,  that  of  granting  a  woman 
the  freedom  and  rights  of  citizenship,  not  only  to 
herself,  but  to  all  the  other  members  of  her  illustrious 
family. 

As  a  document  unique  of  the  kind,  the  follow- 
ing extracts  will  be  read  with  interest : — "As  Fabius 
Franciscus  Soricca,  knight,  and  Dominions  Cocci, 
consul,  have  proposed  to  the  senate  to  grant  the 
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freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  Tarquinia  Molza, 
of  Modena,  the  daughter  of  Camillus,  the  senate 
have  thus  decreed — Though  it  be  new  and  un- 
common for  the  senate  to  admit  women  into  the 
number  of  citizens,  whose  excellencies  and  fame, 
as  they  ought  to  be  confined  to  family  affairs,  are 
seldom  of  service  to  the  commonwealth  in  public 
matters;  yet,  if  there  be  among  them  one  that  not 
only  surpasses  the  rest  of  her  own  sex,  but  even 
men  in  almost  all  virtues,  it  is  reasonable  that,  by  a 
new  example,  new  and  unusual  honours  should  be 
paid  to  new  and  unusual  merit.  Since,  therefore, 
Tarquinia  Molza,  a  native  of  Modena — a  most  an- 
cient and  flourishing  colony  of  the  people  of  Rome 
— and  daughter  of  Camillus,  who,  for  his  merits  and 
abilities,  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  St 
James,  instituted  by  the  king  of  Spain,  imitate,  and 
by  her  virtues  resembles  the  famous  Roman  heroines, 
so  that  she  seems  to  want  in  nothing  except  her  being 
born  in  Rome.  That  this  alone  might  not  be  want- 
ing to  complete  her  glory,  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  have  decreed  to  grant  her  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  &c.,  &c." 

Thus  was  Tarquinia  Molza  made  a  citizeness  of 
Rome,  in  the  year  1600,  of  which  there  is  no  other 
example  on  record  before  or  since  that  period.  No 
record  exists,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  her  later  years. 
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EMINENT  FOR  HER  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  IN 
FRANCE,  DURING  THE  FIRST  EMPIKE. 

GLANCING  over  the  political  history  of  civilised 
nations,  it  is  rarely  that  we  find  celebrated  women 
taking  an  active  part  in  framing  the  laws  of  a  coun- 
try, or  debating  in  the  political  arena.  It  is  true 
that  female  sovereigns  have  sanctioned  and  given 
force  to  the  laws  of  their  realms,  but  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  hereditary  power.  In  all  probability  many 
queens,  who  have  been  famed  for  enacting  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  their  subjects,  would  never  have 
touched  politics,  but  for  the  position  in  which  they 
were  placed.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  with  truth 
that  the  reigns  of  female  sovereigns  have  been  most 
noted  for  their  wisdom  and  prosperity,  where  the 
political  condition  has  been  controlled  by  their  male 
government.  This  phase  of  our  subject  is  one  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon.  What  we  wish  to 
point  out,  is  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  states- 
woman  as  there  are  statesmen.  In  no  instance  has 
the  ship  of  the  State  been  confided  to  the  direct 
guidance  of  a  woman,  nor  has  any  female  politician 
directed  the  politics  of  the  day  by  her  eloquence  or 
legislative  abilities.  What  may  be  done  in  this 
sphere,  is  a  different  question,  as  there  is  a  spirit 
abroad  that,  in  a  short  time,  may  establish  a  new 
era.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  no  records  in  the 
political  world  wherein  the  name  of  an  independent 
woman  is  given  as  a  positive  politician.  Never- 
theless, there  are  many  women  who  have  produced 
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immense  effect  on  the  political  destinies  of  nations, 
by  an  influence  that,  in  some  cases,  has  equalled  the 
energies  of  the  greatest  statesmen.  Of  these  female 
politicians  Madame  de  Stael  is  a  type  of  the  highest 
excellence,  where  her  influence  was  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  her  distracted  country,  after  it  had  passed 
through  a  political  revolution  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

As  a  politician,  a  moralist,  a  critic,  arid  author, 
this  celebrated  woman  is  unrivalled  by  her  female 
contemporaries  of  the  last  generation.  Above  all,  it 
is  stated  that  in  the  Parisian  circles  where  she  held 
sway,  her  conversational  powers  were  of  the  most 
powerful  and  fascinating  order,  so  that  those  who 
differed  from  her  in  opinion  acknowledged  her 
supremacy  in  conversation.  Many  who  criticised 
what  she  wrote,  with  unfavourable  comments,  de- 
clared that  if  the  same  views  had  been  listened  to 
from  her  lips  they  would  have  applauded.  In  the 
zenith  of  her  fame  she  was  a  queen  of  society,  who 
aspired  to  hold  an  intellectual  court,  where  nothing 
graceful  or  valuable  should  be  overlooked ;  where  all 
the  grades  of  talent,  birth,  patriotism,  and  beauty 
should  receive  due  homage  beneath  her  eye. 

To  account  for  much  of  her  political  turn  of  mind, 
we  must  revert  to  her  parentage  and  early  education. 
Her  father,M.  Necker,  was  a  distinguished  minister  of 
the  French  government,  who,  by  his  political  tact  and 
energy  in  administering  the  offices  he  held,  retained 
his  position  in  the  troublous  times  before  and  after 
the  Eevolution.  His  daughter,  Madlle.  Germaine 
Necker,  when  a  child,  would  listen,  with  an  intelli- 
gence beyond  her  years,  to  the  conversation  of  her 
parents  and  their  friends  on  the  political  vicissitudes 
of  the  day.  These  matters  sb^  treasured  up  in  her 
memory,  and  soon  became  an  Infant  prodigy  in  the 
family  circle.  She  had  not  much  regard  for  her  mother, 
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who  treated  her  with  some  severity,  but  she  adored 
her  father  with  an  enthusiasm  beyond  ordinary  filial 
affection,  which  time  and  death  only  deepened  in 
after-years.  On  his  part,  the  father  doted  on  his 
gifted  child,  and  took  every  pains  to  instil  into  her 
mind  sound  principles.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with 
these  pure  affections  in  persons  of  brilliant  genius. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  particulars  of 
her  marriage ;  for  like  most  other  women  of  genius 
her  husband  only  appeared  as  a  shadow  in  the  bril- 
liant circles  where  she  presided.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  she  was  united  to  Baron  de  Stael,  afterwards 
Swedish  ambassador,  a  diplomate  of  unimpeachable 
integrity,  who  admired  his  wife  for  her  talents,  and 
accorded  with  the  political  sentiments  she  expressed. 
These  were  in  favour  of  the  legitimate  monarchy, 
though  of  a  more  liberal  character  than  those  of  her 
father.  She  saw  that  the  destinies  of  France  were 
undergoing  a  change  that  must  inaugurate  a  new 
order  of  things  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  regime. 
Then  came  the  terrible  events  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,  which  paralysed  the  efforts  of  every  statesman 
to  stay  the  torrent  of  Republicanism.  During  the 
eventful  times  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  she  removed 
with  her  father  and  a  few  other  expatriated  friends 
to  Switzerland,  where  they  took  up  their  abode  at 
Coppet,  beside  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Here  the  contrast 
between  the  glorious  sunshine  and  the  peace  of  nature, 
and  the  horrors  unchained  by  the  hand  of  man  in 
France,  was  the  constant  subject  of  her  reflections. 
She  heard  afar,  like  the  rapid,  muffled  sound  of  oars 
upon  the  lake,  the  regular  blows  of  the  guillotine. 
In  this  frame  of  mind  she  wrote  Reflections  on 
External  and  Internal  Peace,  expressive  of  profound 
commiseration  and  passionless  justice,  and  an  appeal 
to  all,  save  the  fanatics,  for  oblivion  and  reconcilia- 
tion. Since  the  tendency  of  fanaticism  was  towards 
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that  republican  form  of  government  which  it  had  at 
last  obtained,  she  implored  all  sage  spirits,  all  who 
had  an  honest  love  of  liberty,  whatever  their  points 
of  departure,  to  unite  on  new  ground.  "I  cannot 
comprehend,"  she  says,  "how  vengeance,  though  it 
be  inseparable  from  hopeless  regret,  can  attach  to 
any  given  form  of  government,  or  ever  create  a  desire 
for  political  concussions,  which  will  affect  the  inno- 
cent equally  with  the  guilty." 

Again,  in  one  of  her  poetic  effusions,  she  writes 
from  her  Alpine  retreat: — "Many  a  time,  fixing  my 
eyes  upon  the  fair  landscape  gloriously  reflected  in 
the  lake,  I  mused  upon  the  mountains  which  form 
its  shore,  whose  lofty  peaks  are  imaged  in  the  midst 
of  its  surface.  And  how,  I  cried,  should  the  peace 
in  which  nature  rejoices  not  find  its  way  to  my 
agitated  heart?  Is  man  alone  at  the  mercy  of  the 
pain  which  he  endures  ?  Is  he  the  sole  exception  to 
the  general  order?"  Notwithstanding  this  percep- 
tion of  a  discord  between  the  festive  splendour  of 
nature  around  her  abode,  and  the  human  suffering 
and  death  in  her  beloved  France,  she  saw  that  between 
the  past  and  future  such  a  purging  of  the  political 
world  was  necessary  for  establishing  a  healthy  con- 
stitution. On  this  head  she  writes: — "There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  having  opposed  an  experi- 
ment as  new  as  that  of  a  republic  in  France,  while 
as  yet  the  chances  were  greatly  against  its  success, 
and  untold  anguish  was  to  be  endured  in  its  attain- 
ment, and  desiring,  with  another  sort  of  presumption, 
the  shedding  of  as  much  blood  as  has  already  flowed,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  only  form  of  government  prac- 
ticable hitherto — a  monarchy."  Not  until  a  later 
period  did  the  idea  of  the  English  constitution  take 
possession  of  her  mind,  after  she  had  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  freedom  on  British  soil,  and  saw  how  the 
political  refugees  of  France  were  protected  there 
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under  its  shield.  Her  first  visit  was  made  in  the 
year  following  that  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France, 
when  she  mingled  in  the  society  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished emigres,  who  formed  a  little  colony  of 
themselves,  near  Richmond,  where  she  met  with 
Talleyrand,  the  Due  de  Guignes,  and  other  notabili- 
ties. But  at  that  period  England  had  not  yet  be- 
come the  safe  asylum  of  political  refugees ;  Talleyrand 
was  ordered  to  leave  for  America,  and  Madame  de 
Stael  had  to  return  to  Switzerland. 

On  her  arrival  at  Coppet,  she  found  her  father 
resigned  to  his  expatriation  from  France,  but  sym- 
pathising with  her  in  not  being  able  to  reside  in  her 
beloved  Paris,  where  she  longed  to  open  her  closed 
salons  to  the  leading  political  spirits  of  the  day.  At 
length  she  did  so  at  the  time  when  General  Bona- 
parte was  raising  himself  to  that  eminence  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  first  empire  of  the 
Napoleon  dynasty.  That  extraordinary  man  saw 
from  the  first  that  in  Madame  de  Stael  he  found  a 
genius  in  the  political  world  almost  able  to  cope  with 
his  own,  and  what  annoyed  him  was  her  opposition  to 
his  ambitious  views.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  in  all 
likelihood  he  would  have  assisted  her  in  every  way  to 
attain  that  ascendancy  in  the  circles  of  Paris  which 
she  longed  to  attain,  and  which  she  did  attain  to  a 
certain  extent  in  spite  of  the  future  Emperor's  enmity. 
Her  wealth  enabled  her  to  expend  large  sums  upon 
the  entertainments  in  her  hotel,  and  she  assembled 
the  leading  politicians  in  her  rooms.  Bonaparte  was 
among  the  visitors,  and  on  one  occasion  she  boldly 
asked  him,  "Whom  do  you  think  the  greatest  woman, 
dead  or  alive?"  He  replied,  "Her,  madam,  who  has 
born  the  most  sons."  "They  say  you  are  not  friendly 
to  the  sex,"  she  resumed.  "I  am  passionately  fond 
of  my  wife,"  was  the  response,  as  he  walked  away. 
Thus  in  the  inflexible  soldier  she  found  one  who 
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would  not  bend  to  her  wit  or  repartee ;  while,  oil  the 
other  hand,  he  was  jealous  of  her  ascendancy  among 
the  educated  classes  of  Paris.  He  endeavoured, 
through  his  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  to  enlist  her 
into  his  party,  but  she  was  of  a  different  mind,  and 
openly  hinted  at  the  ambitious  views  of  the  First 
Consul.  The  enmity  of  Napoleon  towards  her  reached 
its  climax,  after  a  speech  in  the  senate  by  Benjamin 
Constant,  a  devoted  friend  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
denounced,  without  mentioning  his  name,  Bonaparte's 
designs  of  aspiring  to  arbitrary  power.  This  speech 
he  attributed  to  her  prompting. 

As  the  wife  of  the  Swedish  ambassador,  Madame 
de  Stael  collected  in  her  salons  the  leading  politicians 
of  all  colours;  but  as  the  Involution  had  driven  out  of 
France  all  but  its  own  adherents,  the  parties  in 
Paris  were  reduced  to  those  who  saw  the  power  of 
the  First  Consul  on  the  increase,  and  bowed  to  it, 
whether  from  fear  or  motives  of  interest ;  and  those 
who,  seeing  it,  longed  in  vain  to  oppose  it.  Every  one 
was  weary  of  the  Ee  volution,  and  despised  the  Kepub- 
lican  Directory.  Even  the  most  zealous  Kepublicans 
regarded  Napoleon  as  the  restorer  of  order;  and 
Madame  de  Stael  herself,  at  this  period,  dreaded  his 
future  rather  than  objected  to  his  present  measures. 
But  whether  to  Napoleonists  or  Kepublicans,  she 
expressed  her  political  opinions  openly,  and  with  all 
the  force  for  which  she  was  celebrated  in  conversation. 
As  the  Senate  was  still  a  free  body,  any  such  influ- 
ence in  Paris,  as  would  encourage  the  opposition  to 
him  in  that  house,  was  naturally  dreaded  by  the 
ambitious  tyrant,  and  the  salon  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
as  a  clever  and  independent  woman,  became  virtually 
a  rival  establishment  to  that  of  Bonaparte  in  the 
palace  of  the  Tuilleries. 

For  nearly  three  years  this  talented  woman  main- 
tained her  prestige  in  the  political  world  of  Paris,  in 
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opposition  to  the  growing  power  of  General  Bona- 
parte as  First  Consul.  Fain  would  he  have  gagged 
her  mouth,  but  liberty  of  speech  was  not  yet  sup- 
pressed in  political  circles.  Seeing  he  could  make 
no  direct  attack  upon  this  female  politician,  he  seized 
the  first  opportunity  of  doing  so  indirectly,  through 
her  father,  who  had  published  a  work  in  Switzerland, 
entitled,  "Last  Views  of  Politics  and  Finance/'  at 
which  he  felt  great  umbrage.  She  was  on  a  visit 
to  her  father  at  this  time,  and  was  about  to  return 
to  Paris,  when  a  warning  arrived  that  Madame  de 
Stael  would  no  longer  be  tolerated  there.  This  was 
an  unmanly  way  to  punish  the  daughter  for  the 
father's  fault,  if  it  was  a  fault,  knowing  he  could  not 
touch  him  in  Switzerland. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Paris,  Madame  de  Stael 
took  up  her  abode  at  a  small  country-house  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  city,  where  she  was  visited  by 
a  few  zealous  friends  who  could  find  time  to  come 
so  far  by  the  inferior  roads  and  slow  conveyances 
that  existed  in  those  days.  For  some  time  she  re- 
mained in  peace  and  retirement;  but  an  emissary  of 
Napoleon's  reported  falsely  that  numerous  visitors 
obnoxious  to  him  visited  her  house.  This  became  a 
pretext  for  him  to  extend  the  radius  of  her  banish- 
ment from  the  capital  to  a  distance  of  forty  leagues, 
or  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Such  a  sentence 
was  tantamount  to  her  banishment  from  the  coun- 
try, as  she  looked  upon  Paris  as  the  only  sphere  in 
France  where  she  could  exercise  her  talents  and 
position  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  So  keenly  did 
she  feel  this  sentence  of  exile  from  the  circles  in 
which  she  was  the  reigning  queen,  that  she  looked 
upon  it  as  a  kind  of  political  and  social  extinction. 

It  was  of  no  use,  however,  to  attempt  to  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den,  and  she  looked  abroad  for  a 
safe  retreat  in  neighbouring  countries  in  which  to 
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exercise  her  gifted  powers.  She  chose  first,  Weimar, 
in  Germany,  where  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Wieland 
shed  lustre  upon  the  court  of  the  duke.  There  she 
was  received  with  eclat,  and  enjoyed  for  a  time  the 
conversation  of  this  brilliant  circle  of  literati.  From 
thence  she  repaired  to  Berlin,  and  mingled  in  the 
society  of  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia,  where  she  met  the 
talented  scholar  Schlegel,  and  secured  him  as  tutor 
to  her  son.  But  the  illness  of  her  beloved  father  in 
1804  recalled  Madame  de  Stael  to  Switzerland, 
where  she  arrived  too  late  to  be  present  at  the  death 
of  him  whom  she  idolised.  Before  he  died,  M. 
Necker  wrote  to  Napoleon,  to  assure  him  that  his 
daughter  had  no  share  in  his  objectionable  work, 
and  implored  him,  in  mercy,  to  recall  her  sentence 
of  exile.  But  all  to  no  purpose,  he  was  inflexible 
in  maintaining  the  terms  of  her  banishment  from 
Paris. 

By  this  time  Madame  de  Stael  had  attained  the 
age  of  forty,  when,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
celebrated  women,  depending  chiefly  on  their  per- 
sonal charms,  begin  to  fade.  In  the  case  of  this 
gifted  lady,  she  was  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  for 
although  she  had  no  claims  to  dazzling  beauty,  yet 
the  charms  of  her  manner  and  conversation  were 
irresistible,  and  increased  with  her  years.  It  has 
been  said  that  her  beauty,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  was 
of  a  kind  that  improves  with  time.  All  depended  on 
the  expression,  and  this  seemed  to  gather  animation 
as  her  mind  developed,  and  the  events  of  her  varied 
life  gave  fresh  fire  to  the  soul  within.  Everything 
fitted  her  at  this  time  to  shine  in  the  social  and  poli- 
tical circles  of  her  beloved  Paris,  but  this  she  was 
denied.  She  was  not  only  an  exile,  but  alone  in 
the  world.  Her  mother  had  gone  first,  then  her 
husband,  and,  lastly,  her  father,  whom  she  loved 
most  of  all  her  kindred.  Her  only  consolation  was 
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in  her  son,  Auguste,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen,  for 
whom,  as  before  related,  she  engaged  the  learned 
German,  Schlegel,  as  his  tutor,  and  they  together 
left  Switzerland  to  travel  in  Italy. 

However  greatly  her  romantic  nature  was  fitted 
to  receive  all  the  impressions  which  that  country 
can  give ;  with  its  sunny  clime  and  balmy  airs,  to 
improve  her  health,  yet  she  longed  to  return  to 
Prance,  and  be  in  communication  with  her  Parisian 
friends.  Accordingly,  she  left  Italy  in  1807,  and 
quietly  made  her  way  to  Auxerre,  where  her  son  was 
put  to  school,  and  she  took  up  her  abode  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  being  within  the  proscribed 
circle,  and  only  twelve  leagues  from  Paris.  In  all 
probability  she  might  have  remained  there  unmo- 
lested by  the  harsh  decrees  of  the  autocrat  Napoleon, 
if  she  had  been  content  to  continue  aloof  from  the 
world  of  fame  in  her  private  retreat.  It  was  not  in 
her  nature  to  do  this ;  for,  with  all  her  masculine 
qualities  of  clear  judgment  on  political  matters,  yet 
she  was  a  true  woman  in  every  other  respect,  not 
excepting  those  pardonable  vanities  which  are 
strongest  in  her  sex.  Here  she  occupied  her  time 
in  writing  a  novel,  based  upon  her  notes  of  travel  in 
Italy,  wherein  the  principal  female  character  is  de- 
picted in  the  most  fascinating  manner  as  herself. 
This  work  is  entitled  "  Corinne,"  and  on  its  appear- 
ance made  quite  a  sensation  among  the  literati  in 
Europe.  It  was  speedily  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  in  its  English  dress  became  familiar  to 
the  British  public.  It  is  said  that  the  grave  Profes- 
sors of  Edinburgh  University  discussed  the  beauties 
of  this  charming  novel. 

Knowing  that  if  anything  of  a  political  character 
was  introduced  into  her  book,  it  would  not  pass  the 
scrutiny  of  the  censor,  Madame  de  Stael  purposely 
abstained  from  what  might  give  umbrage  to  her 
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powerful  imperial  enemy.  Nevertheless,  on  perns- 
ing  it,  Napoleon  expressed  great  displeasure  at  its 
publication,  and  was  annoyed  at  its  European  suc- 
cess. To  his  partizans,  he  said,  "  No  matter  what 
she  writes,  political  or  not;  after  reading  her,  people 
hate  me."  It  is  said  that  he  was  so  disturbed  by 
the  stir  this  romance  made,  that  he  himself  wrote  a 
criticism  on  it,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Moniteur; 
in  which  it  was  considered  an  unpatriotic  produc- 
tion. To  follow  up  his  vindictive  persecution  of 
this  talented  woman,  on  learning  that  she  was  living 
at  Auxerre,  within  the  proscribed  limits  of  her 
banishment  from  Paris,  he  issued  a  fresh  decree  for 
her  exile. 

At  the  time  she  received  the  order  to  quit  France, 
she  was  engaged  in  writing  a  work  upon  Germany, 
of  a  political  and  social  character,  and,  as  she  had 
not  yet  visited  the  southern  states  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, she  decided  on  going  to  Vienna  to  complete 
her  observations.  There  she  remained  for  twelve 
months,  and,  notwithstanding  her  proscription  from 
France,  she  was  cordially  received  in  the  best  circles 
of  society,  and  at  the  Austrian  Court.  However, 
she  got  tired  of  society  in  Vienna,  as  it  did  not  suit 
her  taste  for  conversation.  She  left  that  city  and 
again  made  her  way  to  Switzerland,  and  took  up 
her  residence  at  the  romantic  chateau  and  grounds 
of  Coppet,  overlooking  the  waters  of  Lake  Leman. 
Here  she  remained  for  two  years.  Formerly  her 
hospitable  mansion  had  illustrious  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  among  whom  were  many  English 
celebrities  in  politics,  literature,  and  art;  but  she 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  seclusion  to  avoid  the 
vengeance  of  Napoleon,  whose  power  now  extended 
to  the  Cantons.  In  this  tranquil  retirement,  she 
completed  her  work  on  Germany.  In  that  work  she 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  subject  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
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No  book  appeared  to  her  sufficiently  moral  which 
does  not  perfect  the  soul  in  some  direction.  The 
proposition  is  laid  down,  that  the  true  use  of  genius 
is  to  manifest  supreme  goodness. 

In  order  to  superintend  its  publication  at  Paris, 
she  removed  to  a  small  farm  near  the  town  of  Blois, 
on  the  river  Loire,  just  at  the  outskirts  of  the  pro- 
scribed radius  of  forty  leagues  from  the  capital. 
Here  she  collected  around  her  a  circle  of  old  friends, 
whose  political  sentiments  and  common  hostilities  to 
the  First  Empire  united  them  in  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy. By  this  time  she  had  made  arrangements 
with  a  publisher  in  Paris,  who  expected  the  book  to 
be  so  popular,  that  he  printed  ten  thousand  copies  for 
the  first  edition.  Madame  de  Stael  was  in  high 
spirits  at  the  thought  of  its  appearance,  and  all 
seemed  to  be  going  on  well,  when  her  ruthless  per- 
secutor again  pounced  upon  her;  the  whole  of  the 
edition  was  destroyed  by  the  police,  and  the  author 
ordered  to  quit  France  for  ever  within  three  days. 

The  unexpected  suppression  of  her  work,  on  which 
six  years  of  study  was  destroyed,  caused  this  sensi- 
tive woman  great  bitterness  of  heart.  This,  coupled 
with  an  extended  sentence  of  exile,  forbidding  her  to 
remain  in  her  native  country,  at  a  time  when  she 
expected  a  truce  to  her  persecution,  helped  to  make 
this  period  of  her  life  a  season  which  introduced  her 
into  what  Saint  Beauve  calls  her  sombre  years. 
"  Hitherto,  even  her  storms  had  cleared  off  brightly, 
with  sweet  reflected  lights  and  an  evanescent  beauty. 
They  had  mingled — to  use  her  own  charming  ex- 
pression— something  of  the  Scotch  air  in  the  music 
of  her  life.  But  henceforth  the  world  becomes 
sterner.  Youth,  that  grand  and  ready  consoler, 

flies  first The  Scotch  air — the  brilliant 

strains  of  early  days — soon  became  a  hymn,  solemn, 
sanctifying,  austere.  Religion  must  now  penetrate 
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below  her  words,  and  affect  her  actual  practice. 
When  she  was  younger  and  less  borne  down,  it  had 
been  enough  for  her  to  go  in  her  hours  of  sadness, 
and  visit  her  father's  tomb.  But  in  advanced  life, 
when  the  elasticity  whereby  we  resist  positive  and 
increasing  suffering  is  once  destroyed,  when  all 
things  fail  and  fade,  and  wither  day  by  day,  tran- 
sient aspirations  afford  us  no  support.  We  need  a 
firmer  and  more  continually  present  faith.  Madame 
de  Stael  sought  it  where  alone  she  could  have  found 
it — in  the  gospel — in  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
religion." 

Such  as  these  were  the  sad  reflections  that  weighed 
on  the  hitherto  buoyant  spirits  of  this  talented  ener- 
getic woman,  as  she  again  returned  to  her  home  in 
Switzerland.  Even  there  her  relentless  persecutor 
sought  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  her  exile,  by 
depriving  her  of  all  friends  who  might  come  to  the 
chateau  of  Coppet  to  console  her,  while  she  was 
forbidden  to  travel,  and  the  Prefect  of  Geneva  was 
dismissed  from  office  for  being  too  civil  to  her. 
Thinking  that  at  all  events  she  could  retain  the 
accomplished  Schlegel  in  her  household,  she  con- 
soled herself  with  his  conversation.  This  reaching 
the  ears  of  Napoleon,  he  gave  summary  orders  that 
he  should  quit  Coppet,  without  imputing  any  but 
the  most  puerile  literary  offence.  Then  came  De 
Montmorency  on  a  visit,  and  he  was  ordered  into 
exile.  Her  friend,  Madame  Kecamier,  arrived  next, 
but  she  was  ordered  in  the  same  peremptory  manner 
to  leave.  An  ex-minister  of  Louis  XVI. ,  an  aged 
man  of  seventy-eight,  who  lived  at  Geneva,  persisted 
in  visiting  the  proscribed  lady,  when,  for  this  simple 
act  of  friendship,  he  was  banished  from  Switzerland 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  To  crown  this  petty  and 
most  unmanly  persecution  of  a  lonely  woman, 
without  any  male  protector,  "  Napoleon  the  Great," 
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in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  witli  legions  of 
soldiers  at  his  command,  had  the  meanness  to 
order  a  gendarme  to  watch  Madame  de  Stael  in 
all  her  movements,  and  make  reports  of  the  same 
to  the  authorities. 

Deprived  thus  of  all  friendly  consolation  and  pro- 
tection, her  sensitive  disposition  was  the  more  open 
to  sympathy  from  a  quarter  where  she  did  not 
expect  it,  and  which  had  become  an  important  event 
in  her  life.  It  so  happened  at  the  time  of  her  first 
return  to  Coppet  in  1810,  a  young  officer,  named 
Rocca,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign, was  staying  at  Geneva  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  His  pale  but  handsome  features,  and  feeble 
frame,  made  him  an  object  of  interest  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  Madame  de  StaeTs  tender  heart  was 
touched  by  the  sight  of  his  distress.  She  entered 
freely  into  conversation  with  the  invalid,  and  though 
sad  enough  at  heart  herself,  she  tried  to  cheer  him 
up,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  her  fascinating 
power  of  speech.  On  his  part  he  declared  to  one 
of  his  friends  that  he  would  love  her  so,  that  she 
would  at  length  marry  him. 

His  prediction  was  soon  afterwards  realised.  The 
fervent  expressions  of  the  young  soldier  took  root  in 
her  wounded  heart,  and  as  pity  is  akin  to  love,  she 
reciprocated  his  affection.  However,  she  only  con- 
sented to  marry  him,  provided  the  union  was  kept 
secret,  which  he  assented  to.  This  act  of  Madame 
de  Stael  has  been  greatly  criticised  by  her  friends 
and  enemies,  especially  as  to  her  motive  for  keeping 
the  marriage  secret,  even  from  her  own  children, 
until  the  day  of  her  death.  On  this  point  it  has 
been  said  : — "  Whether  she  desired  to  preserve  the 
name  by  which  she  was  celebrated,  whether  she 
feared  that  her  great  foe  would  take  even  her 
husband  from  her,  or  whether,  as  is  quite  as  pro- 
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bable,  she  felt  that  there  was  something  ridiculous 
in  the  union  of  a  woman  of  near  fifty  with  a  young 
man  but  little  older  than  her  own  children,  we 
cannot  tell.  To  conceal  a  marriage  is  to  tell  society 
a  lie.  We  cannot  acquit  Madame  de  Stael  in  this 
matter,  and  her  warmest  admirers  have  blamed  her. 
Yet  we  are  rather  inclined  to  pity  the  persecuted 
woman,  and  to  remember  that  society  had  thrown 
her  aside,  and  that  she  owed  but  little  to  it  now."* 

At  first  this  secret  union,  in  the  solitude  of  her 
chateau  at  Coppet,  soothed  her  perturbed  feelings, 
and  she  had  a  short  repose  of  mind  from  the  haras- 
sing persecution  that  overwhelmed  her.  Neverthe- 
less, the  emissaries  of  the  despicable  persecutor 
were  unceasing  in  their  petty  annoyances  to  rendei 
her  retirement  miserable  and  unbearable.  So  galling 
were  these  to  her  sensitive  mind  that  at  one  time  the 
unhappy  woman  contemplated  committing  suicide. 
Her  Protestant  education,  however,  and  her  sound 
religious  principles  overcame  the  dreadful  alterna- 
tive, and  she  took  the  much  more  sensible  course 
of  escaping  beyond  the  power  of  Napoleon  the 
oppressor.  She  represents  herself  at  this  time  as 
studying  unceasingly  the  map  of  Europe,  as  if  it 
were  the  plan  of  a  vast  prison,  Whence  she  was 
determined  to  make  her  escape  from  a  political  gaol. 

In  her  contemplation  of  the  map  of  Europe,  her 
eye  ever  rested  upon  Great  Britain  as  the  securest 
place  of  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  Napoleon, 
who,  in  this  and  other  cruelties  towards  the  female 
sex,  may  be  fitly  designated  the  "  Tyrant  of  Woman- 
kind." In  those  days  of  warfare  with  England,  this 
was  not  an  easy  matter,  and  she,  with  her  young 
husband,  had  to  take  secret  flight  from  Switzerland 
into  the  Tyrol,  from  thence  to  Vienna,  through 
Poland,  and  into  Russia.  When  her  flight  was  dis- 

*  Queens  of  Society  by  Philip  and  Wharton. 
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covered,  orders  were  sent  after  her  for  her  arrest ; 
while  M.  Rocca  had  to  assume  a  disguise  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  their  pursuers.  At  length  they 
reached  St  Petersburg,  where  she  was  well  received 
by  the  emperor  and  nobility,  who  sympathised  with 
her  in  her  political  enmity  to  Napoleon  and  his 
empire.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  Kussian 
capital,  she  took  passage  with  her  husband  for  the 
free  and  independent  shores  of  Great  Britain.  They 
arrived  safely  in  London,  and  took  up  their  abode  at 
Argyll  Street,  Regent  Street,  in  June  1813. 

The  circumstances  of  her  persecution  by  Napoleon 
had  preceded  her,  and  her  indomitable  courage  in 
resisting  his  machinations  to  crush  her  were  the 
themes  of  English  society.  She  was  at  once  ad- 
mittejl  into  the  highest  and  most  brilliant  circles, 
where  she  was  so  well  received  that  for  a  time  she 
forgot  her  misfortunes,  and  recovered  her  wonted 
vigour  and  fascination  in  conversation.  Her  remarks 
on  the  character  of  the  British  at  that  time  are 
characteristic  of  her  powers  of  observation,  when  she 
referred  to  their  supposed  coldness  in  appreciating 
true  genius.  "They  are  like  the  Abanian  dogs," 
she  said,  "sent  by  Porus  to  Alexander,  which  dis- 
dained to  fight  any  animal  but  a  lion."  She  was 
the  most  popular  guest  at  the  houses  of  the  cabinet 
ministers,  and  the  leading  nobility.  We  are  told 
that,  when  thus  invited,  the  other  guests  would  mount 
on  the  chairs  and  tables  to  get  a  good  view  of  her. 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  Napoleon  fell 
from  his  high  estate,  and  Madame  de  Stael  felt  her- 
self free  from  the  sentence  of  exile.  She  rushed 
back  triumphantly  to  Paris,  more  celebrated  and 
popular  than  before.  "Here  she  set  up  her  bril- 
liant throne  for  a  space,  and  opened  her  drawing- 
room  to  those  crowds  of  mighty  men  of  mind 
who  now  flocked  to  the  city  which  had  been  so 
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long  closed  to  them.  The  Eestoration  hailed  with 
eagerness  the  talented  daughter  of  the  minister  of 
the  last  of  the  Bourbons ;  the  newspapers  were 
delighted  to  have  a  few  words  from  her  pen  :  her 
rooms  were  thronged  with  all  the  representatives 
of  political  and  literary  liberty.  Wellington  and 
Blucher,  Chateaubriand,  Lafayette,  and  young  Guizot 
came  to  her  house  as  to  the  centre  of  the  political 
movement."  Once  more  she  reigned  a  queen  in  the 
circles  of  her  beloved  Paris. 

But  this  was  only  for  a  short  season.  Napoleon 
escaped  from  the  Island  of  Elba,  entered  France, 
and  reached  Paris,  spreading  consternation  over 
the  whole  face  of  Europe.  Madame  de  Stael,  like 
crowds  of  others  who  had  thronged  to  the  capital, 
again  fled  from  it,  and  took  refuge  in  her  chateau 
at  Coppet,  in  Switzerland.  From  thence  she  went 
to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband's  health, 
and  then  returned  in  1816,  when,  at  last,  Napo- 
leon had  fallen  for  ever,  and  she  no  longer  feared 
his  unmanly  persecutions.  Fain  would  she  have 
resumed  the  sway  that  she  had  held  in  the  political 
world,  but  things  had  changed,  and  her  old  friends 
had  changed  their  views.  "  Sensible  of  these  things, 
and  already  stricken  by  increasing  illness,  she  fled 
for  refuge  to  her  family,  or,  looking  higher,  to 
the  fidelity  of  Him  who  never  fails  us.  Yet  she 
died  surrounded  by  all  those  choice  spirits  whose 
names  we  love  to  associate  with  her  own.  It  was  in 
Paris  in  1817,  on  the  14th  July,  that  she  breathed 
her  last." 
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EMINENT  IN  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  CIRCLES  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  GEORGE  III. 

IT  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  though  Great 
Britain  has  passed  through  as  many  political  crises,  if 
not  more,  than  France,  fewer  of  our  celebrated  women 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day, 
than  the  women  of  that  country.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  almost  all  the  celebrated  French 
women  of  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  have  more 
or  less  influenced  the  political  world,  and  exercised 
their  power  over  their  male  contemporaries,  from  the 
king  on  the  throne  down  to  the  revolutionary  rabble. 
Perhaps  this  has  arisen  from  the  less  feminine  dis- 
position of  French  women,  and  their  more  masculine 
proclivities,  inclining  them  to  mingle  in  the  conten- 
tions of  the  political  arena — which  is  peculiarly  the 
sphere  of  men,  as  it  is  theirs  to  fight  on  the  battle- 
field. This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  those 
among  our  own  countrywomen  who  have  figured  in 
the  political  world,  have  possessed  minds  of  a  mas- 
culine character  that  sometimes  contrasted  greatly 
with  their  feminine  beauty.  As  an  example  of  this 
masculo-feminine  class  of  celebrities  in  history,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  one  of  the  most  notable. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Jane  Maxwell,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Monreith,  who  could 
trace  his  descent,  through  a  long  line  of  Scottish 
ancestry,  back  to  Herbert  of  Caerlavrock,  the  first 
Lord  Maxwell.  Like  most  Scotchwomen  of  high 
birth,  she  was  proud  of  her  noble  ancestry ;  and  it 
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became  her  ambition  throughout  life  to  add  lustre 
to  the  family  genealogical  tree.  While  yet  in  the 
comparative  retirement  of  her  father's  domestic  circle, 
the  fame  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  had 
spread  abroad,  and  a  song  was  composed  in  her 
honour,  entitled  "Jenny  of  Monreith."  She  was 
the  toast  of  the  day  among  the  admirers  of  wit  and 
beauty. 

Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  the  famous  portrait-painter 
of  the  last  century,  has  given  us  a  highly-finished 
picture  of  her  in  the  heyday  of  her  loveliness,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  graphic  description  by  Grace 
Wharton  : — "Her  features  were  regular  ;  the  contour 
of  her  face  was  truly  noble ;  her  hair  was  dark,  as 
well  as  her  eyes  and  eyebrows ;  her  face  long  and 
beautifully  oval ;  the  chin  somewhat  too  long ;  the 
upper  lip  was  short,  and  the  mouth,  notwithstanding 
a  certain  expression  of  determination,  sweet  and 
well  denned.  Nothing  can  be  more  becoming  to 
features  of  this  stamp,  that  require  softening,  than 
the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  then  general.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  painted  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
with  her  hair  drawn  back,  in  front,  over  a  cushion, 
or  some  support  that  gave  it  waviness  ;  round  and 
round  the  head,  between  each  rich  mass,  were  two 
rows  of  large  pearls,  until,  at  the  top,  they  were  lost 
in  the  folds  of  a  ribbon ;  a  double  row  of  pearls 
round  the  fair  neck :  a  ruff,  open  low  in  front,  a 
tight  boddice,  and  sleeves  full  to  an  extreme  at  the 
top,  tighter  towards  the  wrists,  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  dress  of  the  period  of  Charles  I.  had  even  been 
selected  for  this  most  lovely  portrait.  The  head  is 
turned  aside — with  great  judgment — probably  to 
mitigate  the  decided  expression  of  the  face  when  in 
a  front  view." 

Notwithstanding  these  personal  attractions,  which 
the  superficial  observer  would  have  associated  with 
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a  mind  of  soft,  feminine  mould,  her  relatives  ob- 
served, as  she  grew  into  womanhood,  that  in  thoughts, 
conversation,  or  manners,  she  wanted  grace,  and 
especially  the  charm  of  female  delicacy.  She  rarely 
suppressed  her  emotions,  and  at  one  time  her  beau- 
tiful face  would  be  radiant  with  smiles,  shortly  to 
be  followed  by  expressions  of  anger,  or  vice  versa, 
as  she  was  pleased  or  displeased.  In  conversation 
her  features  displayed  great  animation,  but  its  effect 
was  not  pleasing,  and  detracted  from  her  command- 
ing beauty  in  repose.  There  was  a  determination 
and  energy  in  her  speech  that  partook  greatly  of  the 
masculine  character,  and  sometimes  her  expressions 
were  more  rude  than  elegant.  She  seemed  to  despise 
the  loveable  qualities  of  her  sex,  or  the  usages  of 
society  in  respect  of  womanly  manners,  and  it  is 
said  she  sacrificed  these  for  a  venal  ambition.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  had  she  been  of  the  soft  feminine 
mould  her  admirers  would  have  desired,  she,  in  all 
probability,  would  not  have  become  celebrated  in 
her  time.  It  was  the  unloveable  qualities  of  energy 
and  determination  that  enabled  her  to  carry  through 
everything  that  she  attempted.  Had  she  been  other- 
wise, it  is  probable  her  name  and  portrait  would  only 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  beauty  of 
the  last  century,  and  nothing  more. 

Her  first  step  in  the  ladder  of  ambition  was  to 
marry,  in  1767,  Alexander,  fourth  Duke  of  Gordon, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-four  years  of  age.  So  far 
as  youth  was  concerned,  she  found  in  him  a  suitable 
husband,  but  he  was  a  man  of  no  energy,  except  in 
his  fondness  for  country  pursuits.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  spirited  and  ambitious  wife  saw  that  the 
rank  of  a  duchess  which  she  had  attained,  and  her 
union  with  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
renowned  Scottish  families,  would  add  great  lustre 
to  her  own  family  and  reputation.  Moreover,  it 
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happened  that  in  politics  the  two  families  were  rank 
Jacobites  and  Tories,  which  suited  her  own  political 
opinions.  Nevertheless,  she  mingled  in  the  Court  of 
George  III.,  where  she  was  held  as  a  woman  of 
irreproachable  conduct,  though  friendly  to  the  exiled 
Stuarts.  Hers  was  a  practical  mind,  that  preferred 
the  substance  of  wealth  and  rank  to  the  fleeting 
breath  of  admiration. 

When  in  London  she  took  up  her  residence  in  the 
splendid  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 
There,  while  Parliament  was  sitting,  she  held  assem- 
blies every  evening  in  the  stately  saloons,  where 
members  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
ministers  of  the  government,  belonging  to  her  party, 
would  converse  freely  with  her  on  the  politics  of  the 
day.  Not  only  would  she  boldly  venture  her  opinions 
on  State  policy,  but,  presuming  on  her  rank,  influence, 
and  beauty,  would  act  in  the  most  determined  manner 
as  a  "  whipper-in  "  of  members  to  vote  for  her  party 
on  important  nights  of  debate.  It  is  stated  that 
"  when  a  member  on  whom  she  had  counted  was 
wanting,  she  did  not  scruple  to  send  for  him,  to 
remonstrate,  to  persuade,  to  fix  him  by  a  thousand 
arts."  These  efforts  to  influence  the  political  world 
she  especially  exercised  at  the  time  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  came  forward  as  the  female  champion 
of  the  Whig  party.  Here  it  was  her  ambition,  not 
only  to  aid  the  cause  she  espoused,  but  to  over- 
come a  rival  in  the  ranks  of  the  political  enemy.  In 
these  encounters  she  generally  came  off  victorious, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  con- 
tinued to  reign  over  the  Tory  party  almost  without 
a  rival. 

While  at  the  acin^  of  her  political  celebrity,  an 
event  happened  of  a  most  momentous  character,  that 
caused  the  time-honoured  name  of  Gordon  to  be  held 
up  to  opprobrium,  in  consequence  of  the  insane  acts 
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of  her  brother-in-law,  Lord  George  Gordon.  We 
allude  to  the  notorious  "  Gordon  Kiots"  in  1780, 
when  a  London  mob  were  so  excited  by  his  speeches 
and  the  cry  of  "  No  Popery,"  that  they  sacked  and 
burned  the  houses  of  obnoxious  people,  until  many 
streets  were  consumed  by  the  conflagration.  They 
commenced  their  work  of  destruction  on  a  fine 
summer  night,  and  ransacked  the  houses,  throwing 
furniture,  pictures,  books,  and  everything  they  could 
lay  hands  on,  into  the  flames.  Further  on  in  the 
night,  the  mob  broke  into  warehouses  stored  with 
ardent  spirits,  and  drank  until  they  became  mad 
with  frenzy,  emptying  casks  of  liquor  into  the 
gutters,  which  they  set  fire  to,  like  streams  of 
burning  lava  running  through  the  streets.  The 
King's  Bench  prison  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  incen- 
diaries marched  to  the  Mansion-House  and  the  Bank 
of  England,  with  blazing  firebrands  in  their  hands. 
Here  they  were  met  by  mounted  troops  and  infantry, 
who  ultimately  dispersed  the  riotors,  but  not  until 
many  were  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  a  dreadful 
night.  "  The  whole  city  seemed  to  be  abandoned 
to  pillage — to  destruction.  Shouts,  yells,  the  shrieks 
of  women,  the  crackling  of  the  burning  houses,  the 
firing  of  platoons  of  soldiery,  combined  to  show  that 
no  horrors,  no  foes  are  equal  to  those  of  domestic 
treachery,  persecution,  fury,  and  infatuation." 

It  is  stated  that  "  the  author  of  all  these  calami- 
ties, Lord  George  Gordon,  was  a  young  man  of 
gentle,  agreeable  manners,  and  delicate,  high-bred 
appearance.  His  features  were  regular  and  pleasing, 
but  with  a  sinister  expression  in  his  face,  that 
indicated  wrong-headedness."  It  was  not  until  two 
or  three  days,  after  tranquillity  had  been  restored,  that 
he  was  apprehended.  He  was  tried,  but  acquitted. 
Notwithstanding,  he  was  generally  condemned,  espe- 
cially by  the  relatives  of  the  hundreds  who  had 
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perished  through  his  folly  or  insanity.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  libel,  where 
he  died.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  distress  and 
displeasure  of  his  own  family  were  excessive,  and  must 
have  been  keenly  felt  by  his  sister-in-law,  the  duchess. 
She  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  in  London  at  the 
time  of  the  riots,  but  residing  with  her  husband  and 
young  family  at  Gordon  Castle,  in  Scotland. 

The  Duchess  of  Gordon  spent  more  of  her  time 
after  these  events,  at  the  ancient  family  residence  in 
the  Highlands.  Here,  of  course,  she  could  not  be 
surrounded  by  such  gay  and  political  circles  as  in 
London;  but  she  improved  her  time  in  more  sedate 
society,  and  in  her  domestic  duties.  Those  who  only 
saw  the  magnificent  duchess  in  London,  would 
scarcely  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  affable  gentle 
hostess  in  her  Highland  home.  She  had  seven 
children,  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  as  they 
grew  up,  she  watched  over  them  with  maternal 
solicitude.  It  is  said  that  this  care  pressed  more 
upon  her  heart  than  her  conjugal  duties.  For  the 
elevation  of  her  children,  she  thought  no  sacrifice 
too  great,  and  no  efforts  too  laborious.  Her  eldest 
son,  George,  was  described  as  "  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  boy  that  was  ever  born  ;"  and  he  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  young 
nobility  of  his  day.  Her  daughters  were  less 
beautiful  than  their  mother  at  the  same  age,  except- 
ing the  youngest,  who  inherited  beauty,  but  of  a 
softer  nature  than  her  mother.  She  became  Duchess 
of  Bedford.  All  her  other  daughters  were  married 
to  noblemen,  though  portionless,  so  that  in  her 
matrimonial  speculations  she  was  as  successful  as 
in  her  political  ambition. 

Yet,  while  pursuing  all  these  vanities  of  the  world, 
she  never  forgot  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  her 
children,  and  to  show  them,  by  example,  the  duties 
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of  religion.  At  Gordon  Castle,  she  used  to  read 
Blair's  Sermons  to  her  family  ;  and  among  her  most 
frequent  visitors  was  Dr  Beattie,  the  famous  poet 
and  divine.  If  we  accept  this  amiable  man's  opinion 
of  the  duchess,  "she  was  feelingly  alive  to  every 
impulse  ;  demonstrative  herself,  detesting  coldness  in 
others  ;  the  life  of  every  party  ;  the  consoling  friend 
of  every  scene  of  sorrow ;  a  compound  of  sensibility 
and  vivacity,  of  strength  and  softness."  Although 
those  and  other  eulogies  on  the  duchess  are  extra- 
vagantly flattering,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  spoke  from  his  heart.  Himself  suffering  under  the 
affliction  of  a  beloved  wife  who  lapsed  into  insanity, 
he  felt  more  than  ordinarily  the  attentions  paid  to 
him  during  his  visits  to  Gordon  Castle  to  soothe  him. 
There  he  spent  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life,  in  the 
society  of  those  whose  tastes,  in  some  respects  differ- 
ing from  his  own,  he  contributed  to  form  ;  whilst  he 
was  charmed  with  the  beauty,  the  wit,  the  cultivated 
intellect  of  the  duchess,  and  he  justly  appreciated 
her  talents  and  virtues.  Throughout  a  friendship 
of  years  her  kindness  was  unvaried — 

"  Ne'er  ruffled  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 
Which  humour  interposed  too  often  makes." 

On  her  part  she  felt  sincerely  for  poor  Beattie's 
domestic  sorrows;  and  enjoyed  his  society  as  well 
as  his  poetical  effusions.  Even  when  in  London 
amidst  the  whirl  of  gaiety,politics,  and  match-making, 
she  continued  to  correspond  with  him  upon  topics  of 
less  perishable  interest  than  the  factions  of  the  hour. 
Their  friendship,  so  honoured  to  her,  continued  until 
his  death  in  1803. 

The  years  of  life  that  remained  to  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon  were  gladdened  by  the  noble  conduct  of  her 
eldest  son,  George,  who  won  great  distinction  in  the 
army.  His  regiment,  raised  from  among  his  father's 
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tenantry,  was  the  afterwards  famous  92d  Highlanders. 
It  is  said  that  the  Duchess's  influence  was  most 
powerful  in  inducing  the  young  men  to  join  the  ranks. 
His  regiment  became  an  example  for  its  good  conduct 
and  discipline,  and  it  owed  this  to  his  example  and 
careful  attention.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  General 
in  1819,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Dukedom 
in  1827.  Her  Grace's  younger  son  died  before  her 
in  1808.  The  five  daughters  of  the  Duchess  were 
all  well  married  in  their  own  rank  of  life. 
The  Duchess  of  Gordon  died  in  1812. 


OF  GTIEAT  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  IN  FEANCE,  TIME 
OF  THE  EESTOEATION. 

THIS  noble  French  lady — noble  in  nature  as  in  rank 
— was  a  girl  of  tender  age  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
dreadful  Revolution,  which  deluged  France  with 
blood.  Her  father,  Count  de  Kersaint,  was  one  of 
the  most  skilful  officers  in  the  French  navy.  During 
the  Eeign  of  Terror  he  became  a  victim  at  the  hands 
of  the  sanguinary  revolutionists,  and  died  a  political 
martyr  on  the  guillotine.  From  her  earliest  days, 
Clara  was  a  thoughtful  child  beyond  her  years,  and 
admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with  her  parents. 
Madame  Duras  herself  used  to  say  that  she  had  no 
childhood,  having  been,  from  the  first,  rational  and 
serious.  She  was  an  only  child,  and  her  affections 
found  full  employment,  until  the  Revolution  came  to 
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introduce  new  and  distracting  emotions.  Hence  she 
became  early  impressed  with  the  political  condition 
of  the  country,  and  her  sympathies  lay  with  its  legiti- 
mate sovereigns.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  her 
deep  sensibility  sustained  a  severe  blow,  and,  when 
that  of  her  father  came  soon  after,  both  she  and 
her  mother  suffered  the  severest  pangs  of  despair. 
To  add  to  their  grief,  confiscation  of  their  property 
in  France,  forced  them  to  fly  from  their  native  coun- 
try. As  Madame  de  Kersaint  had  large  posses- 
sions in  Martinique,  they  proceeded  to  the  West 
India  Islands,  by  way  of  America,  staying  for  a 
time  at  Philadelphia.  Her  mother  became  prostrate, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  and  the  management  of  the 
estate  devolved  upon  Madlle.  de  Kersaint.  Notwith- 
standing her  youth,  she  accomplished  her  task  with 
a  prudence  and  authority  far  beyond  her  years. 
Shortly  afterwards  her  mother  died,  leaving  her  an 
orphan  and  a  great  heiress.  She  then  repaired  to 
England,  where  she  met  the  Duke  de  Duras,  one  of 
the  French  emigres  from  the  Kevolution,  and  they 
were  married  in  London. 

Her  recollections  of  that  emigration  from  France, 
her  stay  in  England,  and  the  death  of  the  king  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  her  memory.  In  after-days, 
she  loved  to  revert  to  these  incidents  of  her  early  life, 
and  to  describe  them.  In  her  husband  she  found 
one  who  paid  her  great  deference.  The  qualities 
of  her  mind  were  of  a  simple  but  refined  character, 
manifesting  a  generosity  which  predisposed  her  in 
favour  of  all  merit.  "  It  would,"  however,  "betray  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Madame  de  Duras,  to 
pronounce  her  merely  a  woman  of  refined  mind,  and 
delicate,  sensitive  soul,  as  might  be  supposed  from 
the  mollifying  influence  which  she  exercised  in  the 
world,  and  from  a  cursory  perusal  of  her  charming 
publications.  She  was  stronger,  grander,  endowed 
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with  a  larger  capacity  for  passion,  than  would  appear 
at  first  sight.  There  were  mighty  springs,  and  a 
noble  unrest  in  this  nature,  ready  to  be  engrossed 
by  all  genuine  affections  and  all  serious  issues.  Like 
the  epoch,  which  it  was  her  mission  to  represent  and 
adorn,  she  concealed  beneath  a  brilliant  and  finely- 
toned  exterior  more  than  one  struggle,  more  than 
one  storm."* 

While  in  England  she  gave  birth  to  two  daughters 
— the  only  children  she  ever  had — and  found  in 
them  an  absorbing  care,  and  objects  of  tender  inte- 
rest. By  this  time  the  terrible  proscription  of  the 
Revolution  had  passed  away,  and  Prance  was  under 
the  rule  of  the  Consulate.  This  induced  her  to 
return  with  her  husband  and  family  to  her  native 
land.  Then  followed  the  empire  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, but  she  took  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  that 
period.  She  remained  isolated,  never  appearing  at 
court,  but  living  for  the  most  part  in  the  Chateau 
d'  Uss£,  a  retired  castle  in  Touraine,  where  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  daughters,  charity 
among  her  poor  neighbours,  and  domestic  life.  She 
had  so  little  self-consciousness,  that  it  seems  as  if 
she  might  easily  have  remained  for  ever  ignorant  of 
her  power.  She  was  singularly  capable  of  adapting 
herself  to  different  persons  and  circumstances,  and 
that  naturally,  without  apparent  effort  or  definite 
intent.  She  was  very  simple  with  the  simple,  and 
commonplace  with  the  insignificant ;  not  because 
she  despised  them,  but  because,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  be  brilliant.  She 
used  to  tell  how  people  often  said  of  her,  when  she 
was  quite  young,  "  Clara  is  a  very  good  girl,  but  'tis 
a  pity  she  has  so  little  mind."  Absence  of  preten- 
sion was  her  most  distinct  trait.  The  books  she 
read  were  good  of  their  kind,  but  few.  She  was 

*  Sainte-Beuve. 
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familiar  with  the  English  poets,  and  dreamed  over 
some  of  their  verses.  Thus  uniting  the  culture  of 
her  intellect  to  a  most  systematic  care  of  her  house 
and  family,  she  maintained  that  the  two  were  mutu- 
ally helpful,  that  she  came  from  the  one  class  of 
occupations  better  prepared  for  the  other. 

In  this  comparative  retirement  she  saw  her 
daughters  growing  up  into  woman's  estate,  and  the 
eldest  obtain  a  suitable  husband.  By  this  marriage 
she  was  induced  in  1813  to  return  to  Paris,  and  take 
up  her  abode  there  more  permanently  than  hereto- 
fore. Then  came  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  sovereign.  The  Restora- 
tion caused  her  great  joy,  but  she  had  her  own  ideas 
concerning  it,  and  she  was  ere  long  to  suffer  keenly 
on  its  behalf,  as  we  suffer  for  the  loved  and  lost. 
Her  circle  of  friends,  however,  was  all  the  time  being 
enlarged  and  enriched.  The  state  and  influence  of 
the  Duke  de  Duras,  and  the  personal  ascendancy  of 
the  duchess,  rendered  their  salon  the  political  and 
social  resort  of  all  the  eminent  men  and  women  of 
the  day.  Not  to  mention  the  mere  aristocrats  and 
diplomats,  nor  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  was  seldom 
seen  in  the  evening,  it  numbered  among  its  habitues, 
M.M.  de  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  Abel  Re'musat,  Mote, 
de  Montmorency,  de  Vill&le,  de  Baranto.  It  illus- 
trated in  the  clearest  possible  manner  the  era  of  the 
Restoration.  As  from  the  midst  of  the  royalist 
ranks  there  issued,  at  intervals,  an  eloquent  voice, 
inviting  legitimacy  and  liberty  to  a  chivalrous 
alliance,  and  invoking,  in  the  realm  of  politics,  the 
ideal  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  so  simultaneously, 
and  with  great  success,  did  this  rare  woman  appear 
in  the  most  select  circle  of  society,  and  quietly  effect, 
in  her  own  vicinity,  a  marvellous  union  between  the 
new  authorities  and  the  tone  and  tastes  of  other 
days.  Towards  M.  de  Villemain  she  felt  herself 
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drawn,  no  less  by  his  marvellous  talent  for  conver- 
sation, than  by  her  sympathy  with  his  moderate 
political  opinions,  which  represented  the  nearest 
approach  to  liberalism  possible  to  herself.  The 
famous  diplomatist  Talleyrand  found  in  her  salon 
a  return  of  the  brilliant  circles  that  existed  before 
the  Kevolution. 

It  was  thus  that  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Duras 
in  the  political  world  of  Paris  was  felt  in  every  circle. 
In  her  brilliant  assemblies  the  future  of  France  was 
discussed  with  growing  hopes  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  being  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  first 
empire.  How  far  these  anticipations  were  doomed 
to  be  disappointed  need  not  here  be  entered  into. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  her  part  she  made  a  careful 
distinction  between  liberal  ideas  and  revolutionary 
ideas,  abhorring  the  latter  and  adoring  the  former. 
This,  added  to  the  habit  of  self-repression,  and  the 
ease  of  a  woman  of  high  fashion  apt  to  seize  an 
advantage,  led  to  her  complete  conformity  with  the 
softened  type  of  the  Kestoration.  Nevertheless,  this 
too  frank  nature  could  not  fail  to  receive  wounds 
and  shocks  at  a  time  of  so  much  party  irritation  and 
social  formality.  She  was  spared  neither  envy  nor 
hate.  There  was  a  prejudice  against  her,  in  certain 
fanatical  circles,  on  account  of  the  splendour  of  her 
salon,  her  liberal  opinions,  and  the  sort  of  people 
whom  she  was  said  to  see.  Her  friends  sometimes 
received  odious  anonymous  letters.  She  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  these  manoeuvres,  and  she  suffered  on 
account  of  them,  but  strove  to  wean  her  spirit  from 
a  world  where  enmities  are  so  active,  and  where 
friendships  are  too  apt  to  become  cold  and  faithless. 
All  her  passions,  humanly  speaking,  so  noble;  her 
excessive  zeal,  whether  political  or  otherwise ;  her 
partialities,  the  yearnings  of  a  heart  which  aspired 
to  clasp  its  loved  ones  too  closely,  began  slowly  to 
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subside  into  prayer  and  tears  in  the  presence  of 
her  God. 

During  these  years  of  political  excitement  and 
outward  worldly  splendour,  the  health  of  Madame 
de  Duras  was  fast  failing,  and,  about  the  year  1820, 
she  was  obliged  to  confine  herself  to  her  home  circle. 
Yet  her  soul  retained  its  freshness  of  sensibility,  its 
unfailing  purity  of  affection.  Her  ardour  seemed 
to  increase  in  view  of  disease  and  suffering.  She 
then  occupied  her  leisure  time  in  literary  composi- 
tions, which  shadowed  forth  her  thoughts  in  tales  of 
the  most  affecting  character.  While,  in  the  outer 
world,  she  never  failed  to  wear  an  air  of  courteous 
concession,  and  readily  yielded  opinions;  here,  in  her 
writings,  she  was  fond  of  describing  a  sad  and  heart- 
rending antagonism.  She  was  one  of  those  who 
have  infinite  instincts,  strong  and  impulsive  yearn- 
ings; in  whom  grief  finds  an  easy  prey;  one  of 
those  wounded  spirits  that  fling  themselves  un- 
ceasingly against  the  narrow  bars  of  their  fleshly 
prison. 

Notwithstanding  the  hours  devoted  to  the  com- 
position of  her  graceful  stories,  and  the  gradual 
failure  of  her  health,  Madame  de  Duras  continued 
to  receive  and  fascinate  the  world  around  her. 
Through  her  friendships  and  powerful  influence,  she 
even  bore  a  tolerably  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  day.  During  the  Congress  of  Verona,  Chateau- 
briand wrote  to  her  almost  daily  of  what  was  trans- 
piring, and  the  particulars  of  that  mighty  game. 

At  this  time,  in  the  secret  depths  of  her  being, 
she  was  making  a  great  struggle  for  religious  sub- 
mission and  a  pious  temper.  She  had  never  been 
what  is  ordinarily  called  devout.  She  was  led  to 
the  fountain-head  by  reflection,  by  solitary  medita- 
tion, by  the  collective  might  of  the  sorrows  that 
oppressed  her.  Her  physical  sufferings  became,  at 
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intervals;  intolerable,  excruciating;  but  she  accepted 
them  meekly,  she  applied  her  whole  mind  to  endur 
ance.  Amid  the  progressive  decay  of  her  organs, 
her  heart  seemed  redoubling  its  youthful  ardour, 
even  to  the  end.  And  now,  removed  almost  entirely 
from  the  world,  encircled  by  the  pious  and  unremit- 
ting care  of  her  daughters — sometimes  at  Paris,  some- 
times at  St  Germain — finally  at  Nice — shewas  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  solemn  thoughts  of  immortality.  It 
was  then  she  said — "  As  we  advance,  our  illusions 
vanish,  and,  one  by  one,  we  see  removed  all  the  ob- 
jects of  our  affection.  The  charm  of  a  fresh  interest, 
change  of  feeling,  inconstancy,  ingratitude,  death — 
these  things  depopulate  by  degrees  the  world  of 
enchantment,  whereof  we  made  an  idol  in  our  youth. 
To  love  God  is  to  adore,  at  their  source,  the  perfec- 
tions which  we  hoped  to  find  in  His  creatures,  but 
which  we  have  sought  in  them  in  vain.  That  frag- 
ment of  good  which  we  sometimes  find  in  man,  it  is 
in  God  that  we  must  love  it." 

Thus  do  we  find  this  celebrated  woman  in  the 
political  world  of  France,  during  one  of  the  most 
important  eras  in  its  history,  finding  balm  and  con- 
solation to  her  soul  in  Christian  Reflections  traced 
by  her  own  hand.  In  these  meditations  there  are 
many  passages  of  the  purest  piety  and  faith  exhibited. 
But  that  which  gives  the  best  idea  of  her  views  as  a 
Christian  moralist,  reflecting  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
her  life,  and  the  calumnies  circulated  against  her  by 
envious  people,  is  contained  in  her  meditation  on 
LENIENCY;  taking  for  her  text  the  Scriptural  pas- 
sage, ''Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do." 

"This  word  at  once  commands  the  exercise  of 
leniency,  and  assigns  a  reason  for  it.  There  are 
various  ways  of  forgiving.  All  are  good,  because  all 
are  Christian;  but  they  differ  amongst  themselves  as 
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widely  as  the  virtues  out  of  which  they  spring.  One 
forgives  that  he  may  be  forgiven ;  another,  because 
he  feels  that  he  deserves  to  suffer, — this  is  the  for- 
giveness of  humility ;  another  still,  on  returning  good 
for  evil;  but  no  one  of  these  varieties  of  pardon 
includes  an  excuse  for  the  pain  inflicted  upon  our- 
selves. The  pardon  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true 
Christian  pardon.  '  They  know  not  what  they  do/ 
In  these  affecting  words  we  find  the  excuse  of  the 
offender,  and  the  consolation  of  the  offended, — the 
only  consolation  possible  under  those  moral  griefs 
where  the  evil  done  us  is,  so  to  speak,  only  secondary. 
It  puts  the  finishing  touch  to  sorrow  to  be  unable  to 
find  an  excuse  for  those  we  love;  but  here,  the  ex- 
planation is  offered:  'They  know  not  what  they  do.' 
They  have  torn  our  hearts,  but  they  knew  not  what 
they  did.  They  were  blind,  their  eyes  were  closed ; 
our  very  anguish  is  the  pledge  of  their  innocence. 
The  human  heart  is  pitiful.  Great  wrongs  can  only 
come  of  great  darkness.  Is  it  conceivable  that  one 
should  inflict,  voluntarily,  and  in  cold  blood,  those 
excruciating  pangs  which  cause  us  to  die  a  thousand 
deaths  before  our  time  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  you 
should  be  willing  to  break  a  heart  that  has  cherished, 
adored,  defended  you  for  years  ?  For  it  is  the  nature 
of  ingratitude, — the  source  of  our  heaviest  sorrows, 
— to  despise  the  tenderness  bestowed  upon  it,  because 
incapable  of  returning  it  in  kind.  But  in  this  very 
incapacity,  in  this  very  ignorance,  lies  the  exculpation. 
To  lavish  affection  on  those  who  cannot  return  it,  is 
like  trying  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to 
the  deaf.  Forgive  them,  oh  my  God !  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.  Forgive  them  without  their 
having  to  reproach  themselves,  without  accounting 
their  pardon  a  virtue  in  me,  for  it  is  but  just.  But 
take  pity  on  me,  and  teach  me  to  love  Thee  only,  and 
give  rest !  Amen/' 
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When  we  consider  who  it  was  that  uttered  these 
elevated  Christian  sentiments,  they  come  with  greater 
force  to  our  hearts,  than  if  written  by  a  woman  who 
had  led  a  more  devout  life  than  that  spent  by  the 
Duchess  of  Duras.  At  the  same  time,  they  show  that 
pious  charity  towards  others  is  not  incompatible  with 
a  disposition  given  to  the  excitement  and  jealousies 
of  the  political  world  and  fashionable  life.  In  this 
country  many  people  are  inclined  to  judge  of  female 
character  in  French  society  as  superficial  and  flippant. 
Here  we  have  an  example  of  one  who  might  be  so 
classed,  if  judged  alone  by  her  outward  relations; 
but  in  the  end  we  find  that  she  possessed  an  inner 
self  of  the  purest  religious  nature,  that  became  a 
constant  consolation  throughout  her  vicissitudes  of 
life,  which  will  compare  favourably  with  the  charac- 
ters of  the  most  celebrated  English  women. 

The  Duchess  of  Duras  died  at  Nice  in  January 
1829. 
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EMINENT  FOE  HEK  VIRTUOUS  INFLUENCE  ON 
ENGLISH  SOCIETY. 

IT  requires  no  elaborate  essay  to  prove  the  influence 
of  woman  in  the  social  sphere,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  no  circle  of  society  is  complete  without  her 
presence.  Men  may  congregate  in  their  clubs,  and 
hold  convivial  meetings  exclusively  of  their  own  sex, 
but  these  cannot  be  called  representative  assemblies 
of  society  at  large.  They  are  one-sided,  just  as 
a  meeting  of  women  alone  does  not  represent  the 
social  condition  of  mankind.  It  is  when  the  two 
sexes  are  brought  into  mutual  harmony  with  each 
other  that  we  find  all  the  elements  of  the  true  social 
circle  combined.  Whether,  in  the  private  reunions 
of  friends  and  relatives,  or  in  the  "gay  and  festive 
throng  "  of  public  assemblies,  it  is  there  that  female 
influence  asserts  its  softening  power  over  the  com- 
pany. Under  these  circumstances,  the  voice  of 
woman  is  eagerly  listened  to  by  man;  but,  if  it  is 
raised  in  support  of  her  privileges  on  legal  or  politi- 
cal grounds,  he  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  words  of  the 
fair  charmer.  But  when  they  meet  in  the  social 
circle,  their  position,  is  reversed,  and  crowds  of 
superior  men  will  listen  with  raptures  to  the  con- 
versation of  some  brilliant  woman.  There  she  sits 
supreme,  a  queen  of  society,  surrounded  by  an  obedi- 
ent and  attentive  court  of  admirers.  Such  has  been 
the  position  and  influence  of  almost  all  celebrated 
women  more  or  less,  whom  it  would  be  appropriate 
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to  class  under  the  head  of  this  chapter.  But,  as 
they  have  possessed  other  influences  of  an  important 
character  in  their  sphere  of  life,  we  have  chosen 
them  to  illustrate  different  phases  of  womanhood. 
Perhaps  the  best  representative  woman  of  social 
celebrities  was  Mrs  Elizabeth  Montague,  who,  as 
an  English  lady  living  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
exercised  a  quiet  but  powerful  influence  on  society, 
that  has  not  been  obliterated  by  time. 

From  her  earliest  youth,  this  admirable  woman 
evinced  her  aptitude  to  shine  in  the  social  sphere. 
Though  she  was  one  of  twelve  children,  her  genial 
disposition  was  not  lost  in  so  large  a  family  circle ; 
but  it  rather  seemed  to  educate  her  for  the  social 
sphere,  when  she  obtained  the  approbation  of  her 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  to  her  wit  and  repartee 
in  conversation.  Her  father,  Matthew  Kobinson, 
was  an  extensive  landed  proprietor  in  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Cambridge,  and  York,  and  had  married  an 
heiress,  when  a  young  man  of  eighteen.  Although 
his  means  were  ample  to  provide  for  such  a  large 
"  quiver  full  of  arrows/'  yet  the  cares  attending  their 
bringing  up  were  not  to  his  taste,  and  he  said  so 
in  witty  and  sarcastic  conversation.  He  soon  found 
that  his  daughter  Elizabeth  was  a  match  for  him  in 
those  respects,  and  they  frequently  measured  their 
powers  of  repartee  to  the  amusement  and  delight  of 
their  family  and  intimate  friends. 

Like  all  clever  girls,  she  was  fond  of  writing 
letters  to  female  acquaintances,  and  in  them  we  find 
some  of  the  sparkling  ideas  which  she  scattered 
broadcast  in  conversation.  Her  father  was  a  man 
of  taste,  and  fond  of  the  fine  arts  as  an  amateur 
artist;  so  he  undertook  to  teach  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth drawing,  for  which  she  had  no  decided  prefer- 
ence, and  ultimately  gave  up  the  attempt  to  sketch  the 
subjects  submitted  to  her.  At  this  time  she  writes 
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to  a  friend  as  follows: — "  If  you  design  to  make  any 
proficiency  in  that  art,  I  would  advise  you  not  to 
draw  old  men's  heads.  It  was  the  rueful  counten- 
ance of  Socrates  or  Seneca  that  first  put  me  out  of 
conceit  with  it.  Had  my  papa  given  me  the  bloom- 
ing faces  of  Adonis  and  Narcissus,  I  might  have 
been  a  more  apt  scholar.  ...  I  have  heard  of 
some  who  have  been  famous  landscape  painters,  of 
others  who  have  been  famous  battle  painters ;  but  I 
take  myself  to  have  been  the  best  hospital  painter, 
for  I  never  drew  a  figure  that  was  not  lame  or  blind, 
and  they  had  all  something  of  the  horrible  in  their 
countenances.  So,  to  avoid  the  speculation  of  dis- 
mal faces,  which  by  my  art  I  dismalled  ten  times 
more  than  they  were  before,  I  threw  away  my 
pencil." 

Mr  Eobinson  had  his  family  residence  in  York- 
shire, with  his  town  house  in  the  city  of  York, 
where  they  generally  passed  the  winter  season.  On 
the  death  of  his  wife's  uncle,  she  inherited  an  estate 
near  Cambridge,  and  there  the  family  spent  seve- 
ral months  in  the  year.  These  visits  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  character  of  Elizabeth,  as  she 
there  met,  for  the  first  time,  the  refined  and  learned 
society  of  university  men.  Moreover,  Dr  Middle- 
ton,  an  eminent  scholar,  was  connected  with  her 
mother's  family,  and  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
house.  He  quickly  noticed  the  precocious  talents  of 
Elizabeth,  who  was  then  not  more  than  seven  years 
of  age,  and  took  great  pains  to  instil  into  her  mind 
habits  of  attention  and  study;  in  reflecting  seriously, 
and  even  deeply;  in  not  looking  upon  this  life  as 
one  of  all  pleasure.  His  admonitions  were  obeyed 
by  the  talented  girl,  and  she  found  that  it  was  not 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  refined  lady  to 
study  the  classics  of  the  university.  Not  only  was 
she  unusually  intelligent  for  her  age,  but  she  is  de- 
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scribed  as  surpassingly  beautiful ;  and  no  wonder  she 
became  the  darling  of  refined  society  in  Cambridge. 

From  that  time,  until  she  entered  her  years  of 
womanhood,  the  life  of  this  sprightly  girl  was  one 
of  unmixed  happiness,  spreading  joy  and  delight 
wherever  she  went,  whether  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  the  aristocracy,  or  the  harmless  festivities  of  the 
rural  population.  Sometimes  we  hear  of  her  going 
eight  miles  to  dance  to  the  music  of  a  blind  fiddler, 
sometimes  she  goes  to  races,  as  she  says,  "  for  the 
good  of  the  country;"  next  she  takes  her  flight  to 
Bath,  where  she  expects  that,  "  with  the  spirits  the 
waters  give,  and  the  spirits  of  the  place,  she  shall  be 
perfect  sal  volatile,  and  open  her  mouth  and  evapo- 
rate " — these  and  other  pleasantries  are  the  subjects 
of  her  correspondence  until  she  reached  her  twen- 
tieth year. 

During  all  that  time,  the  tender  passion  did  not 
manifest  its  sway  over  her  heart;  but,  what  she 
called,  "  the  more  reasonable  passion  of  friendship." 
Being  one  of  many  daughters  to  be  provided  for, 
her  father  had  no  fortune  at  his  disposal,  that  was 
not  to  be  divided  among  her  numerous  sisters  and 
brothers.  In  one  of  her  lively  letters  she  refers  to 
something  of  this  kind  in  the  following  extract: — 
"What  is  woman  without  gold  or  fee  simple? — a 
toy  when  she  is  young,  a  trifle  when  she  is  old. 
Jewels  of  the  first  water  are  good  for  nothing  till 
they  are  set;  but  as  for  us,  we  are  no  brilliants,  no- 
body's money  till  we  have  a  foil,  and  are  encom- 
passed with  the  precious  metal.  As  for  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  a  woman,  few  know  it,  and  nobody 
cares.  Lord  Foppington  appraised  all  the  female 
virtues,  and  bought  them  in  under  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  and  the  whole  sex  are  agreed  no 
one  better  understood  the  value  of  womankind." 

In  the  same  lively  vein  she  writes  to  one  of  her 
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friends,  describing  her  beau  ideal  of  a  husband,  as 
follows: — "  At  present  I  will  tell  you  what  sort  of 
a  man  I  desire,  which  is  above  ten  times  as  good  as 
I  deserve.  He  should  have  a  great  deal  of  sense  to 
instruct  me,  much  wit  to  divert  me,  good,  humour 
to  indulge  me  when  I  am  right,  and  reprove  me 
gently  when  I  am  in  the  wrong ;  money  enough  to 
afford  me  more  than  I  can  want,  and  as  much  as  I 
can  wish;  and  constancy  to  like  me  as  long  as  other 
people  do,  that  is,  till  my  face  is  wrinkled  by  age, 
or  scarred  by  the  small-pox ;  and  after  that  I  shall 
expect  only  civility  in  the  room  of  love/'  How  far 
she  saw  the  prospect  of  securing  such  perfection  in 
the  husband  of  her  choice  does  not  appear,  but  she 
had  no  cause  to  repent  her  union,  at  the  age  of 
twenty- two,  with  Edward  Montague — a  man  of  an 
old  and  honourable  family  in  Northumberland,  and 
possessed  of  considerable  property  in  that  county, 
and  in  Berkshire.  On  her  wedding  day  she  passed 
through  the  ceremony  without,  as  she  wrote  after- 
wards, shedding  "  one  single  tear;  yet  my  mind  was 
in  no  mirthful  mood  indeed.  I  have  a  great  hope 
of  happiness;  the  world  speaks  well  of  Mr  Montague, 
and  I  have  many  obligations  to  him,  which  must 
gain  my  particular  esteem;  but  such  a  change  of 
life  must  furnish  one  with  a  thousand  anxious 
thoughts." 

Although  her  husband  had  duties  to  attend  to  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  connected  with  the  Whig 
party,  which  required  his  presence  in  London,  yet 
he  passed  his  time  chiefly  at  his  country  residence  of 
Atterthorpe,  near  Doncaster.  There  Mrs  Montague 
became  endeared  to  every  one  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact,  through  her  cheerful  temper  and  neigh- 
bourly habits.  There,  also,  she  found  out  her  hus- 
band's good  qualities;  his  integrity,  benevolence, 
and  strong  affections.  At  length  she  became  a 
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mother,  and  the  measure  of  her  happiness  was  filled 
to  overflowing.  Alas  !  it  was  brief.  Her  child  died 
shortly  afterwards  in  convulsions.  Her  maternal 
love  suffered  intense  agony  at  this  bereavement ;  yet 
she  hoped  that  other  children  would  come  to  fill  up 
the  gap  in  her  affections.  This  hope  was  never  ful- 
filled, and  she  remained  childless  throughout  the 
most  brilliant  part  of  her  long  life ;  which,  no  doubt, 
was  shaped  greatly  in  its  course  by  the  absence  of 
a  family  around  her. 

At  this  time,  she  was  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
in  the  full  bloom  of  maturity  ;  her  personal  appear- 
ance and  manners  being  described  as  follows : — 
"  She  was  of  the  middle  stature,  with  a  slight  stoop, 
so  that  the  fire  of  her  beautiful  deep  blue  eyes  was 
somewhat  subdued  by  an  air  of  modesty  ;  her  dark- 
brown  hair  clustering  over  her  throat  and  face ;  her 
high  arched  eyebrows ;  her  complexion,  notwith- 
standing the  attacks  made  on  it  by  the  envious, 
singularly  brilliant,  and  yet  delicate,  completed  the 
charms  of  her  person ;  with  all  these  advantages 
she  was  sought  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  (who 
have  never  any  objection  to  youth  and  beauty) 
of  her  time.  The  scholar  and  the  politician,  the  wit, 
the  critic,  the  orator  crowded  around  her.  Her  wit 
was  so  abundant,  so  fresh,  so  involuntary,  that  she 
found  it  difficult  to  temper  it,  and  to  adapt  it  to 
society.  But  her  extreme  good  nature  and  good 
breeding  brought  it  under  control.  It  was  never 
coarse,  never  disagreeable.  She  could  curb  it  at  the 
right  point.  The  gaiety  of  her  disposition,  her  love 
of  society,  never  drew  her  into  folly.  Discreet, 
correct,  the  admiration  felt  for  her  was  that  which 
we  feel  for  purity  and  elevation  of  mind."* 

Thus  with  beauty,  talents,  fortune,  friends,  a  gay 
genial  temper,  she  entered  into  London  society,  and 

*  "  Queens  of  Society."     By  Grace  and  Philip  Wharton. 
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became  the  standing  toast  among  the  celebrated 
men  of  the  day — at  a  time  when  Dr  Johnson,  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Edmund  Burke,  and  other  notabilities 
were  in  their  prime.  At  first  she  received  an 
assemblage  of  intellectual  persons  unpremeditately  ; 
but  afterwards,  when  she  took  possession  of  Mon- 
tague House,  she  gave  entertainments  on  a  scale  of 
great  splendour,  to  which  were  invited  the  leading 
celebrities  of  the  time.  In  1755,  her  husband  died 
in  extreme  old  age,  while  she  was  yet  in  the  prime 
of  life,  being  only  thirty-five  years  of  age.  After 
this  event,  she  adopted  the  son  of  her  eldest  brother, 
to  whom  she  bequeathed  her  splendid  fortune,  re- 
quiring him  to  assume  the  name  of  Montague. 

One  special  feature,  in  these  grand  receptions  at 
Montague  House,  was  the  impartial  choice  its  brilliant 
and  hospitable  mistress  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  characters  of  those  whom  she  invited.  Although 
she  chose  them  from  all  grades  of  society,  merit  was 
their  chief  recommendation.  Further,  when  there 
was  a  stain  upon  the  reputation  of  the  noblest,  she 
desisted  from  inviting  them,  while  the  lowly  person 
of  talent  was  received  with  a  welcome.  This  was 
exemplified  in  her  dropping  the  acquaintance  of 
Lord  Lyttleton,  a  brilliant  but  bad  man,  while  she 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  her  visitors  of  high  rank 
the  talented  James  Beattie — a  young  Scotchman, 
who  had  earned  his  fame  by  an  Essay  on  Truth, 
beside  poems  that  have  since  immortalized  his  name. 
On  this  subject  of  choosing  guests  for  her  assem- 
blies she  has  written  the  following  beautiful  sentence, 
as  a  theme  of  true  friendship  : — "  Many  guests  my 
heart  has  not  admitted ;  such  as  there  are  to  do  it 
honour,  and  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  has 
preceded  their  admittance ;  they  were  invited  in  it 
by  their  best  virtues ;  they  passed  through  the  exa- 
mination of  severity,  nay,  even  answered  some  ques- 
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tions  of  suspicion  that  inquired  of  their  constancy 
and  sincerity ;  but  now  they  are  delivered  over  to 
the  keeping  of  constant  faith  and  love ;  for  doubt 
never  visits  the  friend  entirely,  but  only  examines 
such  as  would  come  in,  lest  the  way  should  be  too 
common."  When  we  consider  the  dissolute  times 
in  which  this  virtuous  woman  held  her  high  influence 
in  the  social  sphere  of  the  English  metropolis,  it 
redounds  to  her  honour  and  spotless  fame  that  she 
came  out  of  it  scatheless.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
some,  even  women  of  talent,  who  threw  their  shafts 
of  envy  at  her.  But  these  fell  harmless  against  the 
armour  of  virtue  with  which  she  was  clad ;  and 
many  who  came  within  her  circle  to  find  some 
blemish,  departed  with  a  confirmed  opinion  of  her 
purity  of  conduct. 

To  trace  the  various  stages  in  the  career  of  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Montague,  would  be  a  long  task,  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  sketches  of  the  Gems  of 
Womanhood.  From  the  time  of  her  husband's  death 
she  maintained  her  natural  gifts  as  a  leader  of  the 
social  sphere  she  had  created  around  her,  for  forty- 
five  years,  and  died  an  octogenarian  in  1800,  with  all 
her  mental  faculties  preserved,  but  physically  feeble 
and  almost  blind.  In  those  days  she  could  recall, 
with  melancholy  pleasure,  what  she  had  predicted  of 
old  age  in  her  youth,  when  she  wrote  the  following 
passage  in  one  of  her  letters  : — "  If  the  near  prospect 
of  death  is  terrible,  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  when 
every  day  of  added  life  is  a  miracle ;  but  such  is  the 
happy  and  merciful  order  of  things  that  life  is  eternal, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  outlive  it.  It  has  for  our 
amusement  the  midsummer's  dream  and  the  winter's 
tale ;  the  ear  deaf  to  all  other  music,  is  still  soothed 
by  its  flattering  voice." 

Of  those  who  knew  her  well  and  appreciated  her 
character,  we  have  the  highest  encomiums  upon  her 
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as  a  sincere,  talented  woman,  and  a  Christian.  On 
this  head  Dr  Beattie  remarks  that— "She  was  a 
sincere  Christian,  both  in  faith  and  practice,  so  that 
by  her  influence  and  example  she  did  great  good. 
I  have  known  several  ladies  in  literature,  but  she 
excelled  them  all,  and  in  conversation  she  had  more 
wit  than  any  other  person,  male  or  female."  Added 
to  these  testimonials  of  her  religious  character,  it 
was  through  her  superior  attainments  that  she  drew 
men  and  women  from  the  gaming  tables  to  frequent 
the  intellectual  circle  of  her  drawing-room.  In  this 
respect,  as  a  leader  of  the  social  sphere,  she  purified 
the  atmosphere  of  conventional  society  in  her  time. 
To  her  social  gatherings,  also,  is  attributed  the  rise 
of  literary  society  in  London,  which  has  steadily 
progressed  during  the  present  century,  and  now 
attained  a  high  and  honourable  position. 


atrame 


CELEBRATED  FOE  HER  BEAUTY  AND  POWER  OVER 
PARISIAN  SOCIETY. 

MANKIND  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  country,  has 
acknowledged  the  power  of  beauty  in  womankind, 
as  exercising  a  great  influence  on  society.  Some 
have  endeavoured  to  ignore  that  power,  by  exalting 
the  mental  capabilities  of  the  fair  sex;  but  when  it 
came  to  practical  results,  the  charms  of  a  beautiful 
woman  carried  the  palm  of  excellence.  Philosophers 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  was  but  a  flitting 
vanity,  but  in  its  presence  they  have  bowed  to  the 
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radiant  presence  of  the  "  noblest  work  of  God." 
Monarchs  have  vainly  tried  to  be  superior  to  its 
alluring  powers,  but  in  the  end  they  have  become 
the  slaves  of  a  reigning  beauty.  Even  the  multitude, 
who  profess  to  be  independent  of  its  attractions,  have, 
in  many  instances,  swept  along,  dragging  the  car  of 
Venus,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  queen  of  beauty, 
raised  to  that  eminence  by  her  sisterly  compeers. 
And  when  the  external  charms  of  a  woman  are  joined 
to  superior  mental  qualifications,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  have  acknowledged  by  their  acclamations 
the  irresistible  influence  of  female  excellence.  Such 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree  was  the  magic  sway  of 
Madame  Eecamier  over  all  classes  of  society  in 
Paris,  during  the  last  years  of  the  past  and  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century. 

In  illustration  of  this  fact  we  may  cite  from  the 
testimony  of  her  biographers,  some  remarkable 
instances  of  her  overwhelming  power  in  securing 
the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  After  the  "  Eeign 
of  Terror" — like  some  hideous  nightmare  that  had 
disturbed  the  dreams  of  the  body  politic — had  passed 
away,  people  began  to  look  abroad  for  scenes  of 
pleasure  in  the  light  of  day  to  dispel  the  horrible 
recollections  of  that  long  fearful  night.  Illuminated 
gardens  were  got  up  in  imitation  of  those  at  Tivoli, 
where  subscription  balls  were  held,  and  thronged  by 
the  beauty  and  fashion  that  was  left  from  the  revolu- 
tionary wreck  of  society.  These  were  the  only  places 
fit  for  a  large  and  gay  company,  as  the  mansions 
of  the  noble  and  wealthy  had  been  pillaged  by  the 
revolutionists,  and  no  one  had  yet  attempted  to 
refurnish  them.  Accordingly  for  a  time,  Parisian 
society  held  its  reunions  at  these  public  places  of 
entertainment,  hastily  got  up  for  the  occasion.  Here, 
under  the  blaze  of  innumerable  lights,  Madame 
Eecamier,  blessed  with  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
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most  exquisite  order,  was  acknowledged  by  all — 
even  the  most  envious  of  her  sex — to  be  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  France.  Kadiant  with  smiles, 
she  cast  a  glamour  over  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all 
who  saw  or  conversed  with  her.  Those  who  had 
witnessed  the  sanguinary  women  of  the  sans  culotte 
class,  during  the  days  of  the  guillotine,  looked  upon 
her  as  the  emblem  of  an  angel  of  peace  come  to 
restore  happiness  and  security  to  the  distracted  land. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  glare  of  artificial  light 
that  she  eclipsed  all  other  beauties,  her  transcendant 
loveliness  was  even  more  radiant  in  the  light  of  day. 
At  that  time  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries  were  the 
chief  resort  of  the  promenaders  who  went  there  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  talking  and  walking  without  fear 
of  spies  or  executioners.  By  the  Revolution  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  had  been  not  only  abolished  but 
forgotten,  so  that  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  people 
from  town  and  country,  mingled  promiscuously  in 
the  beautiful  walks  and  arbours.  There,  as  Madame 
Recamier  passed  along  with  her  friends,  crowds  of 
the  ruder  suburban  Parisians  would  push  the  more 
polite  people  aside  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  reigning 
belle,  j  ust  as  we  see  rude  people  in  our  own  country 
rush  in  mobs  to  look  at  the  Princess  Alexandra. 
Then,  when  she  went  for  a  drive  in  what  is  now 
called  the  Champs  Elysee's,  where  the  finest  equipages, 
the  best  dressed  ladies,  and  the  most  fashionable 
young  men  drove,  rode,  and  walked ;  the  carriages, 
though  not  very  numerous,  were  obliged  to  go  at  a 
foot's  pace  to  allow  a  full  view  of  the  ladies  ;  and 
Madame  Recamier  was  universally  proclaimed  the 
most  beautiful. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  ordinary  places  of  public 
resort  that  this  beautiful  woman  was  the  admired  of 
all  admirers;  she  was  peerless  among  the  highest 
circles,  where  her  husband's  great  wealth  and  posi- 
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tion  gained  her  admittance.     In  1797,  the  Directory 
were  the  highest  officials  of  the  Republic  at  home, 
and  General  Bonaparte  the  chief  abroad.     On  his 
return  from  the  Italian  campaign  at  the  close  of  that 
year,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  received  as  a 
conqueror,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Eomans. 
The  ceremony  was  held  in  the  grand  court-yard  of 
the  Luxembourg  Palace.     At  the  farthest  end  of  the 
court  a  statue  of  Liberty  was  erected,  beside  which 
stood  five  members  of  the  Supreme  Directory,  clad 
in    Roman    costumes,    with    helmets    and    togas. 
Around  were  a  number  of  benches,  rising  from  the 
pavement  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.     On  the 
lower  seats  sat  the  foreign  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  high  public  functionaries,  and  the  upper  seats 
were   crowded   by   the   people   who   had   obtained 
admittance;  while  great  numbers  of  finely-dressed 
ladies  occupied  the  open  windows.  General  Bonaparte 
appeared  amidst  a  deafening  shout  of  welcome,  and 
the  famous  Talleyrand  addressed  him  in  a  glowing 
speech,  to  which  he  replied  in  his  blunt,  soldierly 
fashion.     Then  M.  Barras  rose  to  make  a  grand 
oration    about    liberty,    equality,    and    fraternity. 
Madame  Recamier  was  among  the  spectators  in  the 
court,  and  while  the  orator  was  in  the  middle  of 
his  speech,  she  stood  up  to  get  a  better  view  of 
Bonaparte.     On  doing  so,  her  whole  figure  was  thus 
displayed,  and  the  crowd,  turning  their  gaze  towards 
the  transcendent  beauty,  gave  her  a  loud  cheer,  ex- 
pressive  of  their  intense  admiration.      Bonaparte 
turned  to  see  what  could  take  away   the   public 
attention  from  himself,  and,   perceiving  merely  a 
young  woman  in  white,  gave  her  such  a  harsh. look 
that  she  sat  down  in  a  fright.     That  jealous  man 
did  not  forget  the  occurrence  upon  subsequent  occa- 
sions, when  she  refused  to  become  a  lady  of  the 
court  after  the  empire  was  established. 
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But  the  most  pointed  adulation  of  the  public  to 
this  reigning  queen  of  beauty  was  on  a  charitable 
occasion,  for  collecting  money  to  support  the  poor  of 
Paris.  During  the  Kevolution  all  the  churches  had 
been  closed;  and  at  this  time  were  only  just  re- 
opened and  beginning  to  be  frequented.  At  one  of 
these  churches  she  was  requested  to  hold  the  plate 
for  this  charitable  purpose,  which  she  readily  agreed 
to  do.  The  day  came,  and  it  got  bruited  abroad 
that  Madame  Recamier  was  to  be  seen  at  a  certain 
church  collecting  alms  for  the  poor.  Though  every- 
body was  more  or  less  impoverished  after  the  ter- 
rible ruin  that  had  passed  over  the  city,  yet  the 
people  flocked  in  thousands  to  the  church  with  their 
offerings.  According  to  custom,  two  gentlemen 
stood  beside  her  to  prevent  undue  pressure.  But  it 
was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  save  her  from  being 
crushed  to  death  through  the  public  admiration.  The 
crowd  climbed  on  chairs,  on  columns,  and  every  place 
where  they  could  get  a  view  of  her;  while  the  offer- 
ings came  into  her  hands  so  rapidly  and  abundantly 
that  her  assistants  had  some  difficulty  to  secure  them. 
The  amount  thus  collected  was  more  than  twenty 
thousand  francs,  or,  in  English  money,  about  eight 
hundred  pounds. 

It  may  be  asked  here  pertinently,  who  was  Madame 
Recaniier,  and  what  station  did  she  hold  in  society  ? 
She  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Bernard,  receiver  of 
finance  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  wife  of  M. 
Jacques  Recaniier,  a  rich  banker.  There  was  a 
great  disparity  between  the  ages  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  they  were  married  when  she  was  very 
young.  Consequently,  it  was  not  a  marriage  of  love, 
but  he  was  a  kind  man,  allowing  her  everything  her 
own  way,  and  she  was  a  faithful  wife,  but  never  had 
any  children.  At  the  time  she  became  so  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  she  was  not  more  than  twenty  years 
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of  age.  Had  she  been  merely  an  inanimate  beauti- 
ful doll,  it  is  just  possible  that  her  appearance  in 
society  would  have  been  but  a  "nine  days'  won- 
der." But,  rare  excellence,  this  beautiful  woman 
combined  the  highest  intellectual  qualities  with  the 
most  sincere  affection.  In  her  early  youth  the  love 
of  pleasing  was  a  passion  with  her;  and  this  be- 
came subdued  in  after-life,  until  it  filled  her  heart 
with  the  deeper  sentiment  of  trying  to  make  those 
around  her  happy. 

Her  husband  was  proud  of  his  beautiful  young 
wife,  and,  his  fortune  rapidly  increasing,  he  pur- 
chased a  fine  mansion  in  Paris,  and  moved  from  a 
hired  chateau  at  Clichy.  This  mansion  had  got  into 
disrepair,  like  all  other  hotels,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary days ;  so  he  had  it  repaired  and  handsomely 
furnished  in  the  Greek  style,  which  was  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  All  Paris  talked  of  its  internal  splen- 
dour, and  with  such  a  beautiful  hostess  to  preside 
over  its  economy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  en- 
trance to  its  drawing-rooms  was  eagerly  sought  by 
the  now  increasing  world  of  fashion.  Not  only  were 
chiefs  of  the  Kepublic  freely  admitted,  but  Madame 
Recamier  judiciously  sought  the  presence  of  the  old 
aristocracy,  who  were  then  returning  from  exile. 
By  this  means  she  aided  in  amalgamating  the  ele- 
ments of  the  old  regime  with  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  to  the  benefit  of  both  parties.  At  the 
same  time  she  extended  the  circle  of  her  husband's 
connections  in  the  banking  business,  thereby  en- 
riching him. 

For  the  English  reader  to  understand  the  position 
Madame  Recamier  attained  as  a  leader  of  Parisian 
society,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  difference 
between  the  status  of  such  women  in  France  and 
what  it  is  in  this  country.  On  this  point  it  has  been 
well  observed  that,  "  in  England  women  are  highly 
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esteemed,  and  they  deserve  it.  They  have  slowly 
established  their  own  position.  But  in  France  the 
society  of  women,  independent  of  their  individual 
merits,  has  been  indispensable  for  centuries  ;  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  few  men  past  thirty  will  go  habitually 
to  a  house  for  social  intercourse  and  conversation, 
unless  they  like  the  mistress  of  it.  The  clubs  in 
England,  and  the  salons  in  France,  have  long  been 
places  where,  like  the  porticos  of  Athens,  public 
affairs  have  been  discussed  and  public  men  criticised. 
The  peculiar  social  customs  of  France,  though  they 
originated  in  the  gallantry  of  the  chivalrous  ages, 
have  long  been  modified.  The  worship  of  women 
has  been  exchanged  for  pleasure  in  their  companion- 
ship ;  and  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  society 
during  the  seventeenth  century  would  go  far  to 
prove  that,  although  beauty  and  grace  were  of 
course  no  drawbacks,  the  custom  has  been  universal 
of  seeking  the  society  of  women  rather  from  sym- 
pathy with  their  minds  than  from  admiration  for 
their  outward  attractions."  We  may  add,  however, 
that  talented  and  beautiful  women  at  the  present 
day  have  not  that  influence  in  society,  even  during 
the  past  generation.  Perhaps  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.  had  the  object  in  view  of  restoring  female 
ascendancy,  in  placing  the  beautiful  Spaniard, 
Eugenie,  by  his  side  on  the  throne,  and  appointing 
her  to  places  in  his  political  counsels  more  suited  to 
men.  In  this  he  has  failed,  and,  without  detracting 
from  her  estimable  qualities,  we  think  that  the 
Empress  Eugenie  will  be  remembered  more  for  her 
extravagance  in  dress  than  her  influence  on  society. 
Bearing  these  different  characteristics  of  society 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  channel  in  mind,  the 
importance  of  the  assemblies  at  Madame  R&camier's 
house  will  be  easily  understood.  After  her  newly- 
decorated  mansion  was  opened  to  the  fashionable 
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world,  she  became  more  and  more  the  rage.  Her 
salon  included  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of  the 
nobility,  who  were  daily  returning  from  emigration  ; 
some  of  the  old  Republicans;  all  the  new  society  ; 
the  generals  of  the  late  war,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  Paris  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Among  her  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers was  Lucien  Bonaparte,  brother  to  the  First 
Consul,  who  was  now  all-powerful.  He  made  him- 
self very  ridiculous  by  writing  love-letters  to  her 
under  the  signature  of  Borneo,  addressing  her  as 
Juliet — that  being  her  maiden  name.  These  she 
showed  to  her  husband,  who  was  afraid  to  offend 
the  brother  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  took  no  notice 
of  them.  But  Lucien,  thinking  that  he  had  made 
himself  appear  foolish,  requested  that  they  anight  be 
returned.  She  refused  to  give  them  back,  and  was 
fully  justified  in  keeping  them,  in  order  to  preserve 
her  reputation.  Young  and  beautiful  as  she  was, 
she  did  not  escape  calumny,  which  she  felt  severely, 
as  this  was  the  first  trouble  she  had  ever  suffered. 

Like  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  Recamier  had 
no  regard  for  the  Bonapartes,  and  she  likewise 
suffered  from  the  enmity  of  the  "  Great  Napoleon/' 
When  the  Bonapartes  had  overturned  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  Republican  institutions,  they  encouraged 
the  growing  frivolity  of  the  public  mind,  that  had 
become  indifferent  to  liberty  and  all  the  great  objects 
of  the  Revolution.  Amusements  and  fetes  became 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  Lucien,  while  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  gave  a  grand  dinner  and  concert  to  the 
First  Consul,  to  which  M.  and  Madame  R&camier 
were  invited.  She  would  have  refused,  but  her 
husband  wished  her  not  to  lose  such  opportunities 
of  meeting  useful  and  powerful  notabilities.  She 
went ;  and  this  was  the  second  and  last  time  she 
ever  saw  Napoleon,  and  the  only  time  she  ever  spoke 
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to  him.  When  she  was  introduced,  she  saw  imme- 
diately that  her  charms  inspired  him  with  admira- 
tion. He  looked  at  her  with  great  softness,  while 
whispering  to  Fouch&  The  latter  immediately  came 
behind  her  chair,  and  whispered  to  her — '*  The  First 
Consul  thinks  you  charming/'  At  dinner  he  walked 
in  first.  A  seat  was  left  empty  by  his  side,  where 
Madame  Bacciocchi,  his  eldest  sister,  endeavoured  to 
place  Madame  R&camier,  but  she  seated  herself  fur- 
ther off.  Napoleon  seemed  to  expect  her  to  come 
there,  looked  discontented,  and  called  out  to  Garat 
to  come  and  sit  by  him.  Cambaceres,  the  Second 
Consul,  seated  himself  by  Madame  Reeamier.  "  Ha  ! 
ha  !  citizen  Consul,  by  the  most  beautiful !"  said 
Bonaparte.  After  dinner,  when  the  music  was 
about  to  commence,  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
sit  beside  him  ?  and  she  replied,  "  I  could  not  ven- 
ture;" after  which  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her 
during  the  concert. 

Then  came  the  era  of  the  First  Empire,  when  the 
Consul  Bonaparte  assumed  the  imperial  purple,  in 
imitation  of  the  Roman  emperors.  He  was  now 
endeavouring  in  every  way  to  add  splendour  to  his 
court ;  and  felt  that  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
Madame  R&camier,  courted  as  she  was  by  the  old 
nobility  and  the  new  society,  ought  to  ornament  his 
palace.  Accordingly,  he  instructed  Fouche^  to  induce 
her  to  ask  for  a  place  at  court.  That  functionary 
added  that  Bonaparte  had  never  yet  any  beautiful 
and  good  woman  near  to  direct  and  guide  him.  Then 
Madame  Murat  came  in  a  coaxing  way,  hoping  she 
would  be  her  dame  du  palaise  as  well  as  her  friend. 
When  Fouchd  saw  that  she  was  not  inclined  to  take  a 
place  at  court,  he  said,  "  Well,  the  house  of  Luynes 
and  the  Montmorencies,  their  allies,  have  been  too 
happy  to  make  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse  accept  the 
place  of  lady  in  waiting  on  the  empress.  The  em- 
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peror,  since  the  day  he  met  you,  though  now  some 
time  has  elapsed,  has  never  forgotten  nor  lost  sight 
of  you.  Be  prudent,  and  don't  affront  him."  She 
warded  off  these  advances  by  praises  of  the  emperor, 
not,  however,  forgetting  to  add  that  she  could  not 
separate  herself  from  her  friends.  At  last  Fouche 
came  one  day  with  a  smiling  face,  saying — "  Well, 
now  you  will  have  no  more  excuses,  for  the  emperor 
has  sent  me  expressly  to  offer  you  the  place  of  lady 
in  waiting."  Then  she  firmly  declined  the  honour, 
after  consulting  her  husband,  who  left  her  entire 
mistress  of  her  decision.  Napoleon's  agent  flew  into 
a  great  passion  at  her  refusal  of  so  high  an  honour, 
and  never  again  entered  her  house. 

At  this  time  (1805)  Madame  Recamier  seemed  to 
be  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity  and  social  success. 
Though  drawing-rooms  in  those  days  were  not  so 
crowded  as  they  are  now,  all  rushed  to  see  her,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  get  near  her.  When  she  danced,  a 
circle  of  admiring  spectators  would  collect  around 
her,  to  observe  the  grace  of  her  movements.  She 
was  celebrated  for  dancing  the  shawl  dance,  which 
was  invented  by  Lady  Hamilton  on  seeing  the  draw- 
ings of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  At  a  period 
when  everything  was  Greek,  it  could  not  fail  of 
success.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  gaiety,  however,  a 
shade  of  melancholy  occasionally  came  over  her. 
She  herself  said  that  her  life  had  been,  up  to  this 
point,  most  prosperous  and  happy ;  but  it  had  not 
weakened  her  character,  as  she  was  soon  called  upon 
to  show. 

Madame  Recamier  having  tasted  all  the  sweets  of 
prosperity  for  fourteen  years  of  her  married  life,  was 
now  destined  to  drink  of  the  bitter  cup  of  adversity. 
In  the  autumn  of  1806  she  was  twenty-nine,  and 
her  husband  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  At  that  period 
he  came  to  her  in  great  tribulation  one  day,  and  told 
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her  that,  on  account  of  the  bad  financial  state  of 
Spain,  his  bank  was  in  danger  of  stopping  payment, 
unless  the  Bank  of  France  would  lend  him  a  million 
of  francs — about  £40,000  sterling ;  for  which  he 
had  made  application  to  the  directors,  but  they  were 
under  the  supervision  of  Napoleon  and  his  ministers. 
That  day  was  the  usual  weekly  dinner-party  which 
he  gave  to  his  friends  and  visitors.  He  declared 
himself  unable  to  preside  at  the  table,  and  left  her 
to  do  the  honours  for  him,  while  he  went  out  of 
town  until  he  received  an  answer.  She  tried  to  raise 
his  courage,  but  in  vain  ;  and  so  she  went  with  her 
smiling  and  prepossessing  face  to  greet  her  friends, 
while  she  felt  sad  at  heart.  Yet  she  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  no  one  perceived  that  she  was  dis- 
tressed. Then  came  the  refusal  of  the  government 
to  assist  her  husband,  although  they  had  professed 
to  do  everything  to  sustain  public  credit.  In  this  re- 
fusal she  saw  the  consequences  of  her  having  declined 
to  be  a  lady  in  waiting  at  the  emperor's  household. 

M.  Rkcamier  was  now  a  ruined  man,  and  he 
placed  his  affairs  in  the  court  of  bankruptcy  ;  while 
many  smaller  houses  were  involved  in  his  failure. 
He  gave  up  all  his  property,  and  his  creditors  proved 
their  esteem  by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
liquidators.  On  her  part  she  immediately  disposed 
of  all  her  valuable  jewels,  and  the  household  plate, 
to  swell  the  assets.  Then  their  fine  mansion  was 
advertised  for  sale  ;  the  grand  suite  of  apartments 
were  let  furnished,  and  she  took  up  her  abode  in  a 
small  room  on  one  side  of  the  garden.  Instead  of 
these  acts  lowering  Madame  Recamier  in  the  opinion 
of  society,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  that  it  only 
raised  her  and  her  husband  in  the  estimation  of 
their  friends,  who  came  in  crowds  to  express  their 
sympathy.  Among  them  was  the  Duke  of  Abrantes, 
a  favourite  of  Napoleon,  who  shortly  afterwards  took 
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an  opportunity  of  reporting  the  public  sympathy, 
and  expressing  his  regret  at  the  reverses  of  the 
favourite  beauty ;  when  the  jealous  despot  rudely 
interrupted  him,  saying — "  They  would  not  pay  so 
much  respect  to  the  widow  of  a  field-marshal  of 
France,  killed  in  battle."  To  add  to  her  sorrows, 
her  mother  died  at  this  period.  She  had  lived  with 
her  daughter  from  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  her 
death  was  accelerated  by  the  family  misfortunes. 

Mme.  K&camier's  health  suffering  from  this  ac- 
cumulation of  disasters,  she  spent  some  months  in 
privacy,  and  at  length  was  persuaded  by  her  friend, 
Madame  de  Stael,to  stay  with  her  some  time  at  Coppet, 
in  Switzerland.  In  the  ensuing  autumn  she  returned 
to  her  disconsolate  husband  in  Paris  ;  where  she  saw 
the  protector  of  her  youth,  whose  indulgence  had 
never  failed  her,  growing  old,  and  despoiled  of  the 
large  fortune  which  he  had  delighted  in  seeing  her 
enjoy.  At  length  she,  like  Madame  de  Stael,  fell 
under  the  cruel  ban  of  the  despot  Napoleon,  and  war 
ordered  into  exile  from  Paris ;  so  she  went  to 
Chalons  with  her  niece,  whom  she  had  adopted,  and 
resumed  the  retired  and  quiet  habits  of  life  that  her 
youth  and  lonely  position  required.  Though  she 
never  wrote  upon  any  political  subject,  or  pledged 
herself  to  any  political  opinion,  yet  she  had  the 
honourable  pride  never  to  solicit  a  recall.  After 
eight  months  spent  at  Chalons,  she  went  to  Lyons, 
and  there  found  a  companion  in  the  unfortunate 
Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  also  exiled  by  Napoleon. 

In  the  beginning  of  1813  Madame  Recamier 
resolved  to  go  to  Italy,  and  travelled  thence  with 
her  maid  and  her  young  niece.  She  had  no  longer 
a  large  income  to  depend  upon,  and  had  to  travel 
by  the  ordinary  public  conveyances  of  the  day.  The 
political  feeling  of  Italy  was  congenial  to  her,  for 
the  people  hated  Napoleon.  She  and  her  party 
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arrived  at  Kome,  where,  as  at  the  present  day,  French 
troops  were  masters  of  the  Eternal  City ;  but  there 
was  then  no  Pope  at  the  Vatican ;  he  was  himself 
an  exile  from  home.  From  thence  she  travelled  to 
Naples,  where  she  was  received  by  both  king  and 
queen  more  like  an  ambassadress  than  an  exile. 
Then  came  the  catastrophe  of  1814,  when  her  per- 
secutor was  overthrown  by  the  Allied  Powers,  and 
she  was  free  to  return  to  Paris ;  which  she  imme- 
diately took  advantage  of,  and  arrived  in  the  capital 
while  all  were  rejoicing  at  the  defeat  and  banish- 
ment of  Napoleon  to  Elba. 

Madame  Recamier,  on  her  return,  was  radiant 
with  delight,  and  to  her  admirers  seemed  handsomer 
than  ever.  Solitude  and  reflection  had  given  her 
fresh  sources  of  enjoyment ;  her  taste  for  intellectual 
society  was  greatly  increased,  and  she  gave  up 
henceforth  the  fashionable  and  dissipated  crowds 
she  had  so  much  frequented  in  her  early  youth,  and 
confined  herself  to  the  refined  and  the  cultivated. 
By  this  time  she  was  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and 
had  passed  the  romantic  period  of  life,  to  enter  on  a 
new  phase.  She  had  been  rich  and  in  the  fashion  ; 
reduced  in  fortune  and  banished;  she  had  been 
surrounded  by  lovers,  and  yet  escaped  from  the 
troubles  of  passion.  Again,  her  education  had  been 
specially  directed  to  the  love  of  pleasing.  But  it 
was  a  good-natured,  playful  delight.  She  did  not 
wish  to  give  pain ;  she  only  wished  to  give  pleasure, 
and  she  had  the  same  feeling  towards  man,  woman, 
and  child.  If  a  child  appeared  she  would,  give  it, 
sugar-plums,  without  inquiring  too  curiously  how 
far  they  might  spoil  its  teeth.  She  was  instinctively 
kind  and  courteous  to  inferiors  and  servants,  and 
she  would  talk  pleasantly  to  a  dog,  and  stroke  it 
that  it  might  wag  its  tail.  Such  were  the  leading 
features  of  this  amiable  woman's  character. 
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Meanwhile  M.  Recamier  had  remained  in  Paris  to 
wind  up  his  estate,  which  was  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished ;  and  he  was  encouraged  to  resuscitate  his 
business  as  a  banker.  In  this  he  succeeded,  though 
it  was  less  extended  than  formerly;  at  the  same  time 
he  was  prosperous.  During  the  years  of  his  wife's 
exile  she  was  no  burthen  upon  his  means,  as  she 
maintained  herself  from  the  income  left  by  her 
mother,  on  a  private  fortune  of  sixteen  thousand 
pounds.  Therefore,  on  returning  to  Paris,  Madame 
Recamier  and  her  husband  were  in  comparatively 
good  circumstances,  but,  of  course,  in  nothing  equal 
to  the  position  they  held  in  former  days.  These  were 
sufficient,  however,  to  maintain  a  house  in  good  style, 
and  receive  their  friends  with  hospitality.  Among 
these  were  the  leading  members  of  the  Royalist 
party,  who  now  took  the  lead  in  polite  society. 
Madame  Recamier's  persecution  by  Napoleon,  and 
the  great  influence  of  her  oldest  friends,  placed  her 
really  in  a  higher  position,  though  perhaps  a  less 
conspicuous  one,  than  either  her  beauty  or  her  wealth 
had  given  her  before.  These  reunions  were  inter- 
rupted for  a  time  by  the  events  of  1815,  when  Na- 
poleon escaped  from  Elba,  and  once  more  set  Europe 
in  a  blaze  of  war.  It  was  happily  of  short  dura- 
tion, through  the  prowess  of  the  British  arms  at 
Waterloo,  after  which  Napoleon  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  banished  to  the  island  of  St  Helena.  Then 
peace  commenced  to  reign  over  Europe,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  whole  generation. 

For  the  next  four  years  of  her  life,  Madame 
Recamier  enjoyed  the  society  and  friendship  of  the 
most  learned  and  celebrated  characters  of  the  day. 
Instead  of  her  powers,  as  a  leader  of  society,  diminish- 
ing, if  anything  they  increased,  so  as  to  fascinate  men 
of  the  highest  intellect.  Chateaubriand,  the  minister, 
philosopher,  and  poet,  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  this 
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remarkable  woman,  and  Montmorency,  equally  gifted, 
was  enchained  by  his  admiration  of  her.  Although 
the  former  was  a  man  of  advanced  age,  and  capri- 
cious in  his  disposition,  yet  she  bestowed  the  greatest 
attention  upon  him,  purely  on  account  of  his  genius. 
This  caused  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  Montmorency, 
not  from  jealousy,  but  because  this  friendship  might 
make  her  unhappy  by  the  contact  of  one  so  capri- 
cious, so  fitful  in  his  temper.  As  an  example  of  the 
devotion  of  these  friends  of  Madame  Recamier,  and 
the  style  of  letter-writing  that  prevailed,  we  give 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  Montmorency' s  to 
her,  after  she  had  appeared  to  him  more  distant  than 
usual : — "  I  was  overwhelmed  with  trouble  and  con- 
fusion, both  in  my  own  eyes  and  those  of  others,  at 
the  sudden  change  in  your  manner.  Ah,  madame, 
what  rapid  progress  in  a  few  weeks  must  this  evil 
have  made  thus  to  estrange  you  from  your  best 
friends  !  Does  not  this  thought  make  you  shudder  ? 
Ah,  turn, — it  is  yet  time, — turn  to  Him  who  gives 
strength  when  the  wish  to  obtain  it  is  sincere, — to 
Him  who  alone  can  cure  all  ills.  God  and  a  valiant 
heart  combined  may  do  anything.  I  pray  from  the 
depths  of  my  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength  which 
the  ardour  of  my  wishes  gives  me,  that  you  may  be 
upheld  and  enlightened  ;  that  you  may  be  preserved 
by  His  powerful  aid  from  weaving  with  your  own 
hands  a  chain  of  wretchedness  which  will  make  those 
who  love  you  even  more  wretched  than  yourself." 
She  had  no  reason  to  regret  her  friendship  with 
Chateaubriand,  yet  she  had  to  suffer  some  degree  of 
wretchedness,  from  more  material  causes  than  the 
failure  of  a  friend's  sentimental  affections. 

In  1819  M.  Recamier  became  bankrupt  a  second 
time,  and  his  wife  gave  him  one-fourth,  or  four 
thousand  pounds,  out  of  the  property  left  by  her 
mother,  to  save  his  credit,  but  all  in  vain.  To  avoid 
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the  pain  of  declaring  to  her  circle  of  friends,  that 
dispersion  was  absolutely  necessary,  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  break  up  her  establishment,  to  sell  the 
mansion  and  furniture  she  had  lately  bought,  and 
retire  to  an  economical  residence  in  a  convent,  where 
a  friend  of  hers  had  lived  for  several  years.  This 
place  was  called  the  Abbeye-au-Bois,  a  large  old 
building  in  the  Kue  de  Sevres.  As  no  men  were 
allowed  to  live  in  the  place,  her  husband,  father, 
and  another  member  of  the  family,  lived  in  a  lodging 
close  at  hand.  By  this  means  the  expenses  of  that 
liberal  hospitality,  to  which  they  had  all  been  accus- 
tomed, were  avoided.  Being  afraid  of  her  husband's 
habits  of  speculation,  she  obtained  a  promise  from 
him  that  he  would  entirely  give  up  monetary  trans- 
actions, seeing  if  he  began  again  it  would  lead  to 
disaster  and  poverty. 

When  she  had  got  fairly  settled  in  the  third  storey 
of  this  plain  old-fashioned  building,  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  part  of  Paris,  she  imagined  that  she  was  retiring 
from  the  world  into  the  quiet  society  of  a  convent. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  Her  devoted  friends  and 
admirers  soon  found  out  her  residence,  and  visitors 
crowded  through  the  gates,  crossing  the  court  yard, 
arid  ascending  the  staircase  to  her  humble  apart- 
ments. Among  them  were  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  day  for  rank  and  talent.  Many  years 
afterwards  she  said  that  when  she  lived  in  her 
crooked  brick-floored  apartment  on  the  third  storey, 
she  felt  more  certain  that  she  was  sought  for  her 
own  sake,  and  took  more  pleasure  in  her  success, 
than  in  the  grand  houses  she  had  previously  in- 
habited. However,  she  only  occupied  this  third 
floor  for  a  year,  and  then  removed  to  a  very  pretty 
small  apartment  on  the  first  floor,  the  windows 
of  which  looked  on  the  convent  garden.  Here  she 
remained  for  eighteen  years,  until  1838.  In  the 
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beginning  of  1830  her  husband  died,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty.  A  few  years  previously,  she  had  lost 
her  father,  and  her  niece  was  married  two  years  be- 
fore, so  she  now  lived  entirely  alone. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  general  events 
of  Madame  Recamier's  life  during  her  latter  years. 
But  one  who  frequented  her  social  circle  at  the 
convent  has  given  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  these 
reunions,  which  brings  before  the  reader  a  vivid 
picture  of  intellectual  society  under  the  control  of 
this  talented  woman,  and  may  serve  as  a  model 
for  all  women  desirous  of  leading  polite  conversa- 
tion. From  these  remarks  we  extract  the  following: 

-"  Tete-d-tetes,  in  a  low  voice,  were  entirely  dis- 
couraged. If  any  of  the  younger  habitues  took  this 
liberty,  they  received  a  gentle  chiding  when  every- 
body was  gone.  There  were  generally  from  six  to 
twelve  persons.  Madame  Recamier  sat  on  one  side 
of  the  fireplace,  the  others  round  in  a  circle.  Two 
or  three  stood  against  the  chimney-piece,  and  spoke 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all.  Whoever  had  an 
observation  to  make  contributed  to  the  common 
stock.  Madame  Recamier  spoke  little,  but  threw  in 
an  occasional  word  ;  or  if  a  new  person  entered  who 
happened  to  know  anything  of  the  subject  going  on 
she  would  instantly  question  him,  that  the  others 
might  be  aware  of  it.  If  any  one  in  the  circle  was 
likely  to  have  any  special  knowledge,  she  would 
appeal  to  him  with  an  air  of  deference  ;  if  he  chanced 
to  be  unknown  and  shy,  her  manner  raised  his  spirits. 
The  number  who  were  thus  drawn  into  the  conversa- 
tion secured  this  advantage,  talking  of  the  weather 
or  one's  health,  or  any  other  egotistical  topic,  could 
scarcely  be  indulged  in  long.  .  .  .  The  talent 
for  narration  is  much  cultivated  in  Paris.  Some- 
times one  of  the  habitues,  standing  up,  would  tell 
his  story  ;  it  was  short  and  pithy.  A  wise  or  witty 
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remark  would  shoot  forth  from  one  of  the  circle, 
then  a  quick  repartee  rose  up  like  a  rocket  from  the 
other  side.  If  a  mot  was  particularly  happy,  Madame 
Recamier  would  take  it  up  and  show  it  to  the  audi- 
ence as  a  connoisseur  shows  a  picture.  She  was 
not  fond  of  talking.  If  she  knew  an  anecdote, 
apropos  of  something,  she  would  call  on  any  one  else 
who  knew  it  also  to  relate  it,  though  no  one  narrated 
better  than  herself.  No  one  ever  understood  more 
thoroughly  how  to  show  off  others  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. If  she  was  able  to  fathom  their  minds,  she 
would  endeavour  to  draw  out  what  was  valuable. 
This  was  one  of  her  great  charms  ;  and  as  the  spirits 
of  the  speaker  were  raised  by  his  success,  he  became 
really  more  animated,  and  his  ideas  and  words  flowed 
on  more  rapidly.  .  .  .  She  had  once  been  very 
shy.  Long  habits  of  social  intercourse  had  over- 
come this  shyness,  yet  there  was  a  slight  appearance 
of  it  left.  She  had  in  reality  complete  self-possession, 
but  never  seemed  as  if  she  had.  There  was  a  velveti- 
ness  in  her  manner,  as  well  as  a  slight  shade  of 
doubt ;  but  this  was  unconscious.  She  was  in  fact 
a  very  modest  person,  and  that  took  away  any  air  of 
decision." 

From  the  small  apartment  overlooking  the  garden 
Madame  Eecamier  moved  into  a  large  salon,  which 
she  had  previously  let.  This  she  had  newly  painted, 
and  received  her  guests  there  until  her  death.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  she  gave  musical  parties,  but 
afterwards  preferred  her  intimate  circle,  where  she 
could  enjoy  general  conversation  and  the  society  of 
those  who  were  amusing.  As  she  advanced  in  years 
she  gradually  lost  her  eyesight.  In  1844  she  could 
no  longer  see  to  read,  but  her  kind  friends  alleviated 
the  affliction  by  reading  to  her.  In  five  years  after- 
wards her  life  drew  to  a  close.  She  had  seen  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  1798 ;  the  first  empire  crushed 
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in  1815;  the  second  revolution  in  1830,  and  she 
survived  to  hear  the  cannon  of  1 848  proclaim  the 
coup  d'etat,  that  issued  in  the  second  empire  under 
Napoleon  III.  In  the  following  year  she  died  in 
peace  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 


0f 


A  LEADER  OF  ENGLISH  SOCIETY,  TIME  OF 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

THIS  illustrious  woman  lived  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  As  almost  every  tyro  in  history  knows, 
the  reign  of  England's  Maiden  Queen  was  famous 
for  the  eminent  men  and  women  whom  she  patro- 
nised, or  assembled  at  her  court.  We  have  merely 
to  mention  the  names  of  Shakspere,  Milton,  and 
Spenser  among  the  former,  or  Kaleigh,  Essex, 
Leicester,  and  Burleigh  among  the  latter,  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  eminent  men  who  lived  in  those 
days,  and  whose  fame  and  works  are  still  prized. 
We  specially  notice  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
who  has  been  appropriately  named  a  "  true  Christian 
hero."  Mary  Sidney,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
was  the  sister  of  that  distinguished  man,  and  married 
Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  son  of  one  oi  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential  English  noblemen.  Her 
father,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  was  a  councillor  and  a 
courtier ;  noted  for  his  bravery  in  the  wars,  and 
in  time  of  peace  for  his  benevolence  as  a  country 
gentleman,  at  his  residence  of  Penshurst  in  Kent. 
Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of 
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Northumberland,  of  whom  it  was  written — "  As  she 
was  of  descent  of  great  nobility,  so  she  was  by  nature 
of  a  noble  and  congenial  spirit/'  We  may  judge 
of  this  lady's  excellence  by  the  following  advice  to 
her  son  Philip,  in  a  postscript  of  her  husband's  letter 
to  him,  while  attending  to  his  studies  at  college  :-— 
Your  noble  and  careful  father  hath  taken  pains,— 
with  his  own  hand, — to  give  you  in  this  his  letter, 
so  wise,  so  learned,  and  most  requisite  precepts  for 
you  to  follow  with  a  diligent  and  humble,  thankful 
mind,  as  I  will  not  withdraw  your  eyes  from  behold- 
ing and  reverently  honouring  the  same,  as  I  first  bless 
you,  with  my  desire  to  God  to  plant  you  in  his 
grace  ;  and,  secondly,  warn  you  to  have  always  before 
the  eyes  of  your  mind  these  excellent  counsels  of  my 
lord,  your  dear  father,  and  that  you  fail  not  con- 
tinually once  in  four  or  five  days  to  read  them  over. 
Such  were  the  parents  of  Mary  and  Philip  Sidney, 
their  only  children,  whom  they  loved  with  a  fervour 
that  was  reciprocated  by  their  obedience  to  the 
precepts  inculcated.  While  these  were  adapted  to 
guide  them  in  their  advancement  through  life,  yet  it 
was  their  great  object  to  prepare  them  for  the  life 
hereafter.  Consequently,  Mary  Sidney  was  nurtured 
to  become  an  enlightened,  agreeable,  and  pious 
woman,  capable  of  sustaining  her  position  in  society, 
or  holding  converse  with  learned  divines.  True 
politeness,  she  was  told,  could  only  be  secured  by 
mental  cultivation,  and  spring  from  a  Christian 
courtesy.  Then  her  brother  Philip  would  impart  to 
her  inquiring  mind  much  of  the  learning  he  was 
taught  at  Oxford.  At  least  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  case,  for  he  regarded  her  not  only  as  a 
beloved  sister,  but  as  his  intellectual  companion ;  one 
who  could  appreciate  his  works,  and  sympathise  in 
his  pursuits.  As  an  historian  expresses  it, — Ci  The 
ties  of  consanguinity  betwixt  this  illustrious  brother 
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and  sister- were  strengthened  by  friendship,  the  effect 
of  congenial  sentiments,  and  similitude  of  manners." 

Like  most  eminent  women,  Mary  Sidney  cultivated 
literature.  Even  during  the  time  she  pursued  her 
studies  at  home  under  the  supervision  of  her  mother, 
she  evinced  a  power  of  composition  by  her  pen,  that 
brought  forth  the  highest  encomiums  from  those 
who  read  her  letters.  She  also  composed  some 
graceful  poetry,  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  under 
a  fanciful  name,  which  received  the  approbation  of 
that  extraordinary  woman.  But  that  by  which  her 
name  is  best  known,  is  the  commencement  of  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the 
"  Sydnean  Psalms,"  and  understood  to  be  the  joint 
production  of  herself  and  her  brother  Philip,  during 
the  early  part  of  her  married  life. 

Lady  Mary  Sidney  became  Countess  of  Pembroke 
in  1576,  and  mistress  of  the  princely  mansion  of  her 
husband  at  Wilton,  named  Baynard  Castle.  Here  his 
father,  Lord  Pembroke,had  lived  in  great  magnificence, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  powerful  noblemen 
of  his  time.  It  is  stated  on  heraldic  authority,  that 
when  he  rode  to  his  mansion,  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  retinue  of  three  hundred  horsemen,  a  hundred  of 
whom  were  gentlemen  by  birth,  who  wore  the  badges 
and  insignia  of  their  master.  The  son  could  not 
emulate  the  grandeur  of  his  father  by  such  a  caval- 
cade, but  he  kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  family 
mansion  in  a  manner  befitting  its  antecedents,  allow- 
ing his  wife  to  do  the  honours  munificently.  Accord- 
ingly, she  attracted  to  Wilton  all  the  illustrious 
characters  of  that  great  period;  and  in  stately  form, 
but  in  all  sweetness  and  courtesy,  did  Mary,  Countess 
of  Pembroke  receive  the  guests  who  filled  its 
picture  galleries. 

As  her  appearance  is  handed  down  to  us  in  several 
portraits  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  it  will  be  interesting 
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to  our  fair  readers  to  peruse  the  following  graphic 
description  of  these  by  Grace  Wharton: — Of  her 
appearance  some  portraits  give  an  impression  of  a 
plain,  long,  and  somewhat  hard  face,  with  heavy 
features ;  a  large,  long  nose,  a  small  mouth,  round 
which  marked  lines  detracted  from  the  sweetness  of 
the  countenance ;  fine  arched  eyebrows,  and  a  sleepy, 
thoughtful  eye.  Her  hair  is  upraised  from  a  low 
but  broad  forehead,  and  dressed  in  a  thicket  of  tiny 
curls,  like  those  of  a  well-kept  poodle.  Above  this 
intricate  mass  is  a  sort  of  hair  trimming,  a  lock 
rolled  back,  and  forming  a  frame  to  the  forest 
beneath.  The  face  is,  on  the  whole,  more  intel- 
lectual than  pleasing ;  the  dress  very  stately,  such  as 
one  may  conceive  her  to  have  worn  when  receiving 
Queen  Elizabeth.  An  enormous  ruff  of  delicate  lace, 
vandycked  at  the  edges  in  a  double  row,  stands  out 
and  shows  her  fair  throat  and  neck,  round  which  two 
rows  of  immense  pearls  are  thrown.  Over  the  long 
tight  sleeves  of  her  dress  is  a  velvet  mantle  edged 
with  miniver,  that  fur  which  seems  to  have  been 
designed  for  queens  and  courts  alone,  and  which  all 
the  dictates  of  etiquette  have  appropriated  to  their 
use.  Two  pear-shaped  pearls  appear  beneath  her 
hair,  and  the  long,  thin  hand  holds  a  Psalter. 

In  these  days  the  chief  diversion  of  the  rich  and 
noble  was  a  masque,  such  as  that  of  Comus  by 
Milton.  They  were  performed  at  the  mansions  of 
those  who  gave  the  entertainment,  and  sometimes 
would  cost  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  getting  up. 
They  were  poetical  pieces  composed  by  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  the  day,  but  music  and  dancing 
were  introduced,  with  scenery,  dresses,  and  decora- 
tions. The  most  characteristic  feature  of  these  enter- 
tainments was  that  the  performers  were  the  nobility 
and  gentry  themselves;  and  sometimes  high  courtiers 
and  royal  personages  would  take  a  part  in  the  per- 
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formance.  The  famous  Ben  Jonson  was  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  masques,  and  was  frequently  engaged 
by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  gave  the  most 
sumptuous  of  these  entertainments,  next  to  those 
held  at  Whitehall  or  Windsor.  Of  course,  this 
brought  her  into  contact  with  the  gaieties  of  the 
court,  but  her  heart  was  untainted  by  its  fascinations. 
It  has  been  said  that  she  was  distinguished  among 
contemporary  wives  and  mothers  for  her  piety,  her 
abilities,  her  erudition,  and  for  her  social  qualities. 
She  stood  at  the  head  of  society  in  her  age.  She 
influenced  the  tone  of  that  society;  she  was  its  ex- 
ample, its  ornament.  She  befriended  genius,  and  she 
gathered  around  her  the  gifted  and  virtuous.  Among 
those  she  esteemed  was  Dr  John  Donne,  the  eminent 
divine  and  poet,  whose  sermons  at  that  time  in 
London  rivetted  the  attention  of  his  noblest  hearers. 

In  this  manner  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  as- 
sembled around  her  for  many  years  men  of  learning 
and  piety,  as  well  as  of  political  and  literary  reputa- 
tion. Her  mode  of  living,  therefore,  was  varied 
between  outward  gaiety  and  occasional  retirement. 
In  conversation  among  her  friends  and  visitors,  she 
discussed  all  the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  She 
delighted  in  poetry,  and  patronised  all  the  poets  of 
that  brilliant  epoch.  She  considered  that  her  plea- 
sure in  masques,  or  even  in  plays,  could  not  de- 
tract from  her  devotional  serenity,  nor  prevent  her 
attending  to  her  maternal  duties  in  superintend- 
ing the  nurture  and  education  of  her  two  sons.  Thus 
in  the  height  of  her  celebrity  she  was  blessed  with  a 
family,  wealth,  friends,  and  high  estate,  never  having 
suffered  any  of  the  greater  trials  of  life. 

Her  first  grief,  therefore,  she  felt  the  more  keenly, 
especially  when  it  was  caused  by  the  death  of  her 
beloved  brother,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Zutphen,  in  the  low  countries,  on  the  17th  October, 
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1585.  It  is  said  that  his  death  was  as  noble  as  his 
life.  He  had  much  to  resign  in  this  world  that  had 
claims  upon  his  dearest  affections,  and  of  those  the 
strongest  were  his  love  for  his  sister,  his  wife,  and  his 
country.  "But  he  tranquilly  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  Him  who  gave  him  all,  and,  in  a  spirit  truly 
worthy  to  be  termed  Christian,  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  last  hour.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
died  the  good  and  great  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The 
states  of  Zealand  begged  to  have  his  body,  that  they 
might  inter  it  with  honour  and  reverence ;  but  Queen 
Elizabeth  called  the  poor  remains  of  her  valued 
warrior  home,  and  he  was  buried  with  a  public  and 
solemn  funeral  in  St.  Paul's."  After  his  death,  life 
must  have  lost  much  of  its  charms  for  his  earliest 
friend  and  sister,  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

Then  followed  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  mourned  his  loss  greatly. 
Her  time  was  now  taken  up  in  attending  to '  the 
education  of  her  sons,  whom  she  saw  grow  up  to 
man's  estate;  the  eldest  succeeding  to  his  father, 
became  heir  to  the  family  mansion  at  Wilton,  where 
he  married  and  took  up  his  residence.  This  ne- 
cessitated the  removal  of  the  Dowager  Countess  to 
London,  where  she  occupied  the  family  town  resi- 
dence in  Aldersgate  Street,  at  that  time  a  fashion- 
able and  picturesque  quarter  of  the  metropolis.  She 
was  happy  in  her  declining  years,  in  continuing  her 
version  of  the  Psalms,  and  devoting  herself  to  the 
service  of  her  Creator;  and  expired  tranquilly  at  a 
good  old  age  in  the  year  1621. 
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THE  POETESS  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  AFFECTIONS. 

IF  there  is  one  characteristic  more  than  another  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  British  nation  that 
distinguishes  its  people  from  Continental  communi- 
ties, it  is  the  pre-eminence  given  to  home  life  over 
all  other  institutions  in  the  social  sphere.  Our  lively 
neighbours  across  the  channel  think  otherwise,  and 
prefer  the  reunions  of  relatives  and  friends  out  of 
doors,  to  what  we  call  the  "fireside"  circle.  With 
them  there  is  not  much  difference  between  entertain- 
ments at  home  and  abroad.  In  this  country  there 
is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  one  and  the 
other — there  is  a  sacredness  in  home  life  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  entirely  from  external  social  relations. 
Hence  the  appreciation  in  all  grades  of  society  of  the 
songs,  poems,  and  tales,  that  show  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  domestic  life.  ''What  comes  nearest 
us,  touches  us  most,"  and  so  the  lullaby  of  childhood, 
and  the  melodies  of  home  and  love,  charm  us  wher- 
ever we  go,  and  at  all  stages  of  life.  Many  are  the 
names  of  our  talented  countrywomen  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  lays  of  home  life,  but  few,  if  any, 
have  surpassed  Mrs  Heraans  in  pathos,  sentiment, 
and  affection.  With  her  the  domestic  affections 
formed  the  leading  themes  of  her  numerous  poetical 
effusions ;  but  these  she  wove  into  such  beautiful 
forms  by  the  imagery  of  her  imagination  that  they 
are  the  delight  of  youth  and  age  to  peruse. 

Of  her  poetry,  a  gentle   critic   has  written   as 
follows  : — "  Tender  and   enthusiastic,  she  fed  her 
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heart  on  all  things  noble,  and  would  tolerate  no 
others  as  the  aliment  of  imagination.  She  created 
for  herself  a  world  of  high-souled  men  and  women, 
whose  love  had  no  outward  glitter,  no  surface- 
sparkle,  but  was  a  deep  o'ermastering  stream,  strong, 
steady,  and  unbroken.  The  men  were  made  to  hold 
high  feasts  on  days  of  victory — to  lead  the  resolute 
chivalry  of  freedom — to  consecrate  banners  in 
ancient  churches,  solemnized  with  rich  evening  light 
— to  scale  the  walls  of  cities,  or  defend  them — to 
strike  with  courage — to  endure  with  fortitude.  The 
women  to  sing  hymns  of  pensive  worship — to  sit  in 
antique  bowers,  with  open  missals  and  attendant 
maidens — to  receive  at  castle  gates  the  true-hearted 
and  the  brave — to  rush  amid  spears,  and  receive  the 
wound  meant  for  a  sterner  heart — to  clasp  the  infant 
snatched  from  peril  at  the  peril  of  life — to  bear  un- 
complaining agonies ; — and  above  all,  to  wait  long, 
long  days  for  the  deceiver  who  will  not  return,  to 
know  the  deadly  sickness  of  a  fading  hope,  and,  at 
last,  to  dedicate  a  broken  heart  to  him  who  has 
crushed  it.  These  are  the  people  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  her  pages ;  here  is  the  fountain  and  prin- 
ciple of  her  inspirations — Honour  deepened  and 
sanctified  by  religion." 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  effusions  from  the 
pen  of  this  gifted  woman  in  her  mature  life,  and 
though  precocious  when  a  child,  yet  to  her  mother's 
fostering  care  she  attributes  that  high  training  of 
her  moral  and  religious  nature  visible  in  all  her 
productions.  This  exemplary  mother  possessed 
acquirements  of  the  highest  order,  but  these  were 
confined  to  her  home  circle,  and  the  education  of 
her  daughter  Felicia.  Her  whole  character  presented 
a  rare  union  of  strong  sense  with  primitive  single- 
mindedness,  exemplifying  St  Paul's  description  of 
that  charity  which  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind," 
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"  seeketh  not  her  own,"  "  thinketh  no  evil."  Her 
piety  was  sober,  steadfast,  and  cheerful ;  never  dis- 
playing itself  in  high-wrought  excitements,  or  osten- 
tatious professions,  but  silently  influencing  every 
action  of  her  life,  and  shedding  a  perpetual  sunshine 
over  all  within  its  sphere. 

Under  the  tuition  of  such  a  mother  the  bright 
and  blooming  Felicia  developed  into  womanhood. 
During  that  period  the  family  resided  in  Wales, 
whither  they  had  removed  from  Liverpool,  where 
her  father,  whose  name  was  Browne,  had  been  a 
merchant  of  considerable  standing.  Besides  the 
parents,  the  family  circle  comprised  six  sons  and 
daughters,  Felicia  being  the  youngest.  The  place 
where  they  took  up  their  abode  was  a  large  old 
mansion,  near  Abergele,  in  Denbighshire,  situated 
between  a  picturesque  mountain  range  and  the  sea- 
coast.  Here,  amidst  the  romantic  scenery  of  the 
Welsh  mountains,  and  the  interesting  inhabitants, 
the  young  poetess  found  genial  associations  for  her 
feelings  and  imagination,  which  she  fondly  cherished 
in  after-life.  She  was  seven  years  of  age  when  the 
family  removed  to  Denbighshire,  and  there  they 
remained  for  nine  years,  when  they  moved  to  Bron- 
wylfa  in  Flintshire.  Here,  though  somewhat  less  in 
seclusion  than  during  the  previous  years  of  her  life, 
her  mind  continued  to  develop  itself,  and  her  tastes 
and  pursuits  to  embrace  a  progressively  wider  range. 

By  this  time  she  had  reached  the  charming  age 
of  "  sweet  sixteen,"  in  the  full  glow  of  her  radiant 
beauty.  The  mantling  bloom  of  her  cheeks  was 
shaded  by  a  profusion  of  natural  ringlets,  of  a  rich 
golden  brown ;  and  the  ever-varying  expression  of 
her  brilliant  eyes  gave  a  changeful  play  to  her  coun- 
tenance, which  would  have  made  it  impossible  for 
any  painter  to  do  justice  to  it.  Young,  beautiful, 
and  accomplished,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Felicia 
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should  have  lovers  at  her  feet.  Whether  these  were 
few  or  many,  however,  we  do  not  learn  from  the 
memoir  by  her  sister.  But  we  are  informed  that 
she  had  captivated  Captain  Heinans  of  the  4th 
Regiment,  who  was  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Abergele,  where  he  was  first  introduced  to  the 
family.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  embarked  with  his 
regiment  for  Spain,  to  take  part  in  the  great  Penin- 
sular campaign.  This  circumstance  excited  in  the 
bosom  of  the  young,  artless,  and  enthusiastic  girl, 
feelings  of  profound  emotion  for  one  she  looked 
upon  as  a  warrior  of  romance.  She  reciprocated  his 
expressions  of  attachment,  and  received  him  as  an 
attached  lover,  on  his  return  from  Spain  three  years 
afterwards.  They  were  married,  and  took  up  their 
residence  at  Daventry,  in  Northamptonshire,  where 
Captain  Hemans  had  been  appointed  adjutant  to 
the  local  militia.  Shortly  afterwards  that  corps  was 
reduced,  and  the  young  couple  returned  to  Wales, 
taking  up  their  residence  at  Bronwylfa,  in  the  home 
of  her  now  widowed  mother.  Early  and  deeply  was 
she  taught  to  appreciate  the  shelter  of  the  maternal 
wing — the  value  of  that  true  and  tenderest  friend, 
"the  mother,"  to  use  her  own  words,  "by  whose 
unwearied  spirit  of  love  and  hope  she  was  encou- 
raged to  bear  on  through  all  the  obstacles  which  beset 
her  path." 

Here  she  remained  in  comparative  seclusion,  while 
her  family  increased  to  five  bright-haired  gallant 
boys,  on  whom  she  bestowed  all  a  mother's  tender 
love.  Her  husband  does  not  seem  to  have  appre- 
ciated the  qualities  of  his  talented  wife,  or  possibly 
he  felt  residence  in  the  maternal  home  of  his  wife 
not  suitable  to  his  tastes.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
left  England  on  the  plea  of  impaired  health  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  military  life,  for  the  more  genial 
clime  of  Italy,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome 
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There  he  remained  for  seventeen  years,  when  he  died, 
but  Mrs  Hemans  and  her  husband  never  met  again. 
Thus  alienated  from  the  natural  protector  of  her- 
self and  children,  she  devoted  her  time  to  their 
education  and  training  with  courage  and  assiduity. 
"  In  a  position  so  painful,"  her  sister  remarks,  "  as 
must  ever  be  that  of  a  woman  for  whom  the  most 
sacred  of  ties  is  thus  virtually  broken,  all  outward 
consolations  can  be  but  of  secondary  value  ;  yet 
much  of  what  these  could  afford  was  granted  to  Mrs 
Heraans  in  the  extending  influence  of  her  talents, 
the  growing  popularity  of  her  writings,  and  the  warm 
interest  and  attachment  of  many  private  friends/' 
Ordinary  women,  under  these  circumstances,  would 
have  succumbed,  and  despondency  made  home  deso- 
late. But  her  noble  nature  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Those  intellectual  pursuits,  which  were  more  a  pas- 
time than  otherwise  in  her  unmarried  life,  now 
became  a  means  of  mental  gratification,  and  the 
profits  of  her  literary  labours  assisted  to  maintain 
and  educate  a  young  family.  Notwithstanding  the 
cares  of  domestic  life,  she  applied  herself  reso- 
lutely to  the  composition  of  poems  that  gained  her 
renown,  as  well  as  means  to  replenish  her  purse. 
As  an  example  of  her  success  in  this  sphere  of 
literature,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  she  was  de- 
clared the  successful  author  of  a  poem  upon  the 
character  and  life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  for  which 
a  prize  of  fifty  pounds  was  awarded  by  a  patriotic 
Scotchman.  The  number  of  competitors  for  this 
distinction  was  so  great,  that  it  caused  much  em- 
barrassment to  the  judges  appointed  to  decide  on 
their  merits.  And  it  is  not  the  least  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  talents  as  a  poetess,  that  she,  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, should  have  carried  the  palm,  to  the 
satisfaction,  not  only  of  her  own  nation,  but  to  that 
of  the  Scottish  people. 
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Notwithstanding  the  cares  of  family  duties  that 
surrounded  her,  she  was  never  desponding,  or  mur- 
mured at  the  disappointments  of  her  wedded  life. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  always  ready  to  console 
her  friends  in  the  day  of  affliction,  when  bereaved  of 
those  on  whom  they  had  placed  their  affections.  In 
one  of  her  letters,  she  embodies  her  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  affliction  with  a  fervour  of  true  reli- 
gious feeling,  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  transcribed. 
"Your  ideas  respecting  the  nature  and  degree  of 
sorrow  for  the  departed,  permitted  us  by  that  religion 
which  seems  to  speak  with  the  immediate  voice  of 
Heaven  to  affliction,  coincide  perfectly  with  my  own. 
I  have  been  hitherto  spared  a  trial  of  this  nature,  but 
I  have  often  passed  hours  in  picturing  to  myself  what 
would  be  the  state  of  my  mind  under  such  a  visita- 
tion (the  death  of  her  mother).  I  am  convinced, 
that  though  grief  becomes  criminal  when  it  with- 
draws us  from  the  active  duties  of  life,  yet  that  the 
wounds  made  by  the  u  arrows  of  the  Almighty"  are 
not  meant  to  be  forgotten.  If  He  who  chastises 
those  whom  He  loves,  means,  as  we  cannot  doubt, 
by  such  inflictions  to  recall  the  spirit  to  Himself, 
and  prepare  the  mortal  for  immortality,  the  endea- 
vour to  obliterate  such  recollections  is  surely  not  less 
in  opposition  to  His  intentions,  than  the  indulgence 
of  that  rebellious  grief  which  repines,  as  if  its  own 
sufferings  were  an  exception  to  the  general  mercies 
of  Heaven.  Life  is  but  too  dear  to  us,  even  with  all 
its  precarious  joys  and  heavy  calamities ;  and  consti- 
tuted even  as  it  is,  we  can  hardly  keep  our  minds 
fixed  upon  a  brighter  state  with  any  degree  of  steadi- 
ness. What  would  it  be,  then,  if  we  were  not  con- 
tinually reminded  that  'our  all  does  not  lie  here;' 
and  if  the  loss  of  some  beloved  friend  did  not  con- 
stantly summon  our  wandering  thoughts  from  the 
present  to  the  future  ?" 
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In  this  brief  sketch  of  her  life,  our  limited  space 
precludes  us  from  remarking  on  many  of  the  poetical 
compositions  of  Felicia  Hemans,  referring  our  read- 
ers to  her  works,  rather  than  giving  incomplete 
extracts.  As  her  letters  are  less  known  than  her 
lyrics,  we  find  in  them  the  sketches  of  her  com- 
positions, and  prefer  quoting  short  passages  from 
them,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  original  thoughts  that 
emanated  from  her  gifted  mind.  It  may  be  said 
that,  while  there  is  a  hopefulness,  sometimes  rising 
to  joyousness,  in  the  general  fervour  of  her  soul,  yet 
it  is  tinged  with  a  pensive  sadness,  which  shows  the 
cares,  if  not  the  grief,  that  weighed  upon  her  heart. 
Again,  we  find  that  times  and  seasons,  which  impart 
gladness  to  most  ordinary  minds,  created  in  her  feelings 
of  melancholy,  and,  vice  versa,  in  seasons  of  sadness 
sometimes  she  found  cause  for  hope  and  happiness. 

As  as  instance  of  these  characteristics,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  influence  of  spring  on  her  senti- 
ments, contained  in  one  of  her  letters,  will  be  read 
with  interest,  as  it  refers  to  the  most  popular  lyric 
she  produced : — "  The  Voice  of  Spring  expresses 
some  peculiar  feelings  of  my  own,  although  my  life 
has  yet  been  unvisited  by  an  affliction  so  deeply 
impressive,  in  all  its  circumstances,  as  the  one  you 
have  been  called  upon  to  sustain.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
feel  every  year,  with  the  return  of  the  violet,  how 
much  the  shadows  of  my  mind  have  deepened  since 
its  last  appearance ;  and  to  me  the  spring,  with  all 
its  joy  and  beauty,  is  generally  a  time  of  thought- 
fulness  rather  than  mirth.  I  think  the  most  delight- 
ful poetry  I  know  upon  the  subject  of  this  season 
is  contained  in  the  works  of  Tieck,  a  German  poet ; 
but  the  feelings  he  expresses  are  of  a  different  char- 
acter from  those  I  have  described  to  you,  seeming  all 
to  proceed  from  an  overflowing  sense  of  life  and  joy." 

We  must  confess  that  our  associations  with  that 
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season,  when  all  nature  assumes  a  joyous,  animated 
aspect  after  the  cold,  lifeless  season  of  winter,  accord 
with  those  of  the  German  poet  rather  than  with  the 
English  poetess — a  sentiment  which  seems  almost 
universal.  Nevertheless,  there  are  exceptional  minds, 
and  those  of  the  most  refined  character,  who  behold 
the  aspect  of  spring  with  inward  melancholy  like 
Mrs  Hemans.  As  her  sister  remarks, — "  This  in- 
definable feeling  of  languor  and  depression  produced 
by  the  influence  of  spring  will  be  well  understood 
by  many  a  gentle  heart.  Never  do  the  '  Fond  strange 
yearnings  from  the  soul's  deep  cell,  gush  for  the 
faces  we  no  more  shall  see/  with  such  uncontrollable 
power  as  when  all  external  nature  breathes  of  life 
and  gladness.  Amidst  all  the  bright  and  joyous 
things  around  us,  we  are  haunted  with  images  of 
death  and  the  grave.  The  force  of  contrast,  not  less 
strong  than  that  of  analogy,  is  unceasingly  remind- 
ing us  of  the  great  gulf  that  divides  us  from  those 
who  are  now  '  gone  down  in  silence.'  We  remem- 
ber how  we  were  wont  to  rejoice  in  the  soft  air  and 
pleasant  sunshine ;  and  these  things  can  charm  us 
no  longer,  '  because  they  are  not.'  The  farewell  sad- 
ness of  autumn,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  falling 
leaves,  and  universal  imagery  of  decay,  by  bringing 
home  to  us  the  sense  of  our  own  mortality,  identifies 
us  more  closely  with  those  who  are  gone  before,  and 
the  veil  of  separation  becomes,  as  it  were,  more 
transparent.  We  are  impressed  with  a  more  per- 
vading conviction  that  '  we  shall  go  to  them,'  while 
in  spring  everything  seems  mournfully  to  echo,  '  they 
will  not  return  to  us.' " 

Notwithstanding  the  sombre  cast  of  thought  that 
pervaded  her  intellectual  being,  Mrs  Hemans  was  of 
a  happy  disposition,  and  delighted  in  seeing  others 
happy.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  she  watched 
her  children  at  play  in  the  grounds  around  her 
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dwelling  in  Wales.  Never,  perhaps,  had  she  more 
thorough  enjoyment  of  her  boys  than  in  witnessing, 
and  often  joining  in  their  sports,  among  those  breezy 
fields,  where  the  kitos  soared  so  triumphantly,  and  the 
hoops  trundled  so  merrily.  Although  her  dwelling 
at  this  time  was  an  ugly  old-fashioned  building,  yet 
under  her  care  an  atmosphere  of  home  gathered 
around  it ;  roses  and  honeysuckles  were  trained  upon 
its  walls,  and  the  rustling  leaves  of  a  solitary  poplar 
near  her  window  was  taken  to  heart  like  the  voice 
of  a  friend.  A  dingle  close  by  was  her  favourite 
haunt,  where  she  would  seat  herself  on  a  grassy 
knoll,  her  children  playing  around  her,  while  she 
passed  hours  of  enjoyment  with  her  books,  and  her 
own  sweet  fancies.  In  after-years  this  spot,  with 
its  associations,  dwelt  in  her  memory,  and  she  would 
recur  to  the  voice  of  happy  childhood,  when  her 

"  Heart  so  leapt  to  that  sweet  laughter's  tone." 

Then  when  her  variable  health  permitted  her  to  walk 
abroad,  she  delighted  in  roaming  with  her  boys 
among  the  hills  in  the  vicinity,  enjoying  the  sylvan 
scenery.  In  this  quiet  retreat  she  passed  the  first 
year  in  unalloyed  happiness  in  the  bosom  of  her 
family,  while  her  fame  had  spread  abroad,  even  to 
America,  and  every  day  brought  fresh  testimonials 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  she  was  held.  Her 
poetical  effusions  were  keenly  sought  after  by  editors 
of  periodicals,  especially  the  "  Annuals,"  which  were 
issued  at  Christmas  daring  those  days ;  for  which 
she  received  liberal  remuneration,  rendering  her 
independent  by  her  own  literary  work. 

About  this  time  (1825)  her  joys  of  extending  fame 
were  broken  in  upon  by  domestic  affliction.  We 
have  seen  how  her  filial  piety  was  shown  towards 
an  exemplary  mother,  which  almost  equalled  her 
maternal  affection  for  her  children.  The  time  came 
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when  her  aged  parent  succumbed  to  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, and  the  bereaved  daughter  had  to  mourn  her 
loss.  Her  grief  was  great,  but  she  was  resigned, 
and  thus  writes  to  an  old  and  much  valued  friend  : 
— "  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  remain  in  anxiety  about 
me,  which  I  know  is  painful.  My  soul  is,  indeed, 
'  exceedingly  sorrowful/  dear  friend !  but,  thank 
God !  I  can  tell  you  that  composure  is  returning  to 
me,  and  that  I  am  enabled  to  resume  those  duties 
which  so  imperiously  call  me  back  to  life.  What  I 
have  lost,  none  better  knows  than  yourself.  I  have 
lost  the  faithful,  watchful,  patient  love,  which  for 
years  had  been  devoted  to  me  and  mine ;  and  I  feel 
that  the  void  it  has  left  behind  must  cause  me  to 
bear  '  a  yearning  heart  with  me  to  the  grave ;  but 
I  have  her  example  before  me,  and  I  must  not  allow 
myself  to  sink/  " 

To  say  that  the  loss  of  her  mother  was  an  irre- 
parable one  to  Mrs  Hemans,  is  saying  little.  From 
henceforth  she  was  to  be  a  stranger  to  anything  like 
an  equal  flow  of  quiet,  steadfast  happiness.  Fugi- 
tive enjoyments — entrancing  excitements — adulation 
the  most  intoxicating — society  the  most  brilliant — 
all  these,  and  more  than  these,  were  hers  in  after- 
years  ;  but  the  old  home  feeling  of  shelter  and  secu- 
rity was  gone  for  ever,  and  how  many  mournful 
allusions  to  this  "aching  void"  were  henceforth  to 
be  found  in  her  poetry;  how  many  still  more  affecting 
in  her  letters  !  Her  health,  too,  which  for  many  years 
had  been  so  delicate,  of  which  she  was  painfully  re- 
gardless, now  began  to  give  token  of  alarming  fragility. 

To  sketch  the  further  career  of  this  gifted  gem  of 
womanhood  would  occupy  the  whole  of  our  small 
volume.  We  can  only  briefly  allude  to  its  features, 
wherein  she  obtained  such  high  popularity  at  home 
and  abroad.  Indeed  it  may  be  said -that  she  never 
had  an  adverse  criticism  on  her  writings,  or  her 
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conduct.  Wherever  she  went,  or  with  whomsoever 
she  corresponded,  male  or  female,  young  or  old,  she 
was  admired  and  beloved.  Not  the  least  pleasing 
circumstance  is  the  generous  appreciation  with 
which  she  was  regarded  by  the  gifted  of  her  own  sex, 
and  the  frank,  confiding  spirit  which  always  marked 
her  intercourse  with  them.  She  would  rejoice  in 
their  success  with  true  sisterly  disinterestedness; 
and  the  versatility  of  her  tastes  gave  her  a  capacity 
for  enjoying,  with  equal  zest,  the  noble  simplicity  of 
Mrs  Joanna  Baillie,  the  graphic  reality  of  Miss 
Mitford,  the  true-hearted  originality  of  Mary  Howitt, 
or  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  Miss  Bowles.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  highest  compliments  paid  to  her  was  by 
Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan,  who  thus  wrote  to  her: — 
"Shenstone  complains  of  his  hard  fate,  in  wasting 
a  lonely  existence,  '  not  loved,  not  praised,  not 
known.'  How  very  different  is  your  case!  Praised 
by  all  who  read  you, — loved  by  all  that  praise  you, 
—and  known,  in  some  degree,  wherever  our  language 
is  spoken."  In  like  manner  she  received  the  adula- 
tions of  her  male  contemporaries,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  praising  her  productions,  among  the 
foremost  of  whom  was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame.  This  universal  appreciation  of 
her  genius,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  true 
womanly  sentiments  that  breathe  in  every  line  of 
her  lyrics,  and  her  intense  love  of  home,  where  she 
raises  the  domestic  affections  into  the  highest  themes 
of  poesy. 

With  these  yearnings  for  home  life,  and  the  society 
of  her  children  and  relations,  it  may  be  imagined 
how  sad  the  event  was,  when  the  time  came  for  Mrs 
Hemans  leaving  Wales,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 
This  removal  proved  a  heartrending  trial,  which 
was  increased  in  bitterness  by  the  additional  sorrow 
of  parting  with  her  two  eldest  boys,  who  were  sent 
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at  this  time  to  join  their  father  at  Rome.  When 
they  were  away,  she  travelled  with  the  three  younger 
boys  to  different  places  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  meeting  with  kindness  and  hospitality  at 
every  stage  of  her  journey.  At  length  she  arranged 
to  take  up  her  abode  in  Ireland,  where  her  brother, 
Major  Browne,  was  settled.  Accordingly,  she  left 
England  for  the  last  time  in  1831,  and  took  up  her 
residence  in  Dublin.  Soon  afterwards  her  weakly 
constitution,  under  the  insidious  malady  of  fever 
and  ague,  rendered  her  a  confirmed  invalid ;  so  that 
she  was  unable  to  undertake  a  voyage  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  she  never  saw  her  old  home  in  Wales  again. 
Notwithstanding  this  bodily  weakness,  her  mind 
was  as  active  as  ever,  and  if  anything  more  refined 
and  ethereal  in  its  poetic  conceptions.  Even  when 
she  was  obliged  to  relinquish  writing  with  pen  and 
ink  in  a  stooping  position,  she  had  recourse  to  a 
pencil  in  transcribing  her  latest  poems,  which  were 
chiefly  on  sacred  subjects.  She  thus  describes  her 
situation  at  this  time  in  a  letter  to  a  friend: — "Do 
not  be  surprised  at  these  pencilled  characters.  I  am 
obliged  to  write  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  can  only 
accomplish  it,  by  these  means,  with  much  suffering.  I 
pass  a  great  deal  of  my  time  lying  on  the  sofa,  and 
composing  my  sacred  pieces,  in  which  I  do  hope  you 
will  recognise  the  growth  of  a  more  healthful  and 
sustained  power  of  mind,  which  I  trust  is  springing 
up  within  me,  even  from  the  elements  of  deepest 
suffering.  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time  before  I  shall 
have  completed  a  volume,  as,  notwithstanding  all  the 
retirement  in  which  I  live,  I  have,  I  think,  more  claims 
upon  my  time  and  thoughts  than  ever ;  and,  alas ! 
fewer  helps,  to  use  the  expressive  American  word/' 
And  so  it  was  to  the  last.  Mrs  Hemans  never  ne- 
glected her  household  duties,  except  when  she  was 
absolutely  prostrate  by  sickness. 
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Having  been  recommended  to  try  a  change  of  air 
and  the  quiet  of  the  country,  Mrs  Hemans  left 
Dublin  in  the  winter  of  1834  for  Redesdale,  about 
seven  miles  from  town.  This  was  the  country 
residence  of  Archbishop  Whately,  which  that  emi- 
nent prelate  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
suffering  poetess.  Here  every  comfort  was  provided 
for  her  that  the  most  delicate  consideration  could 
suggest,  and  for  a  short  season  she  appeared  to 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  change.  Her  son 
Charles  was  her  companion  during  this  time,  and  at 
the  Christmas  holidays  his  brother  Henry,  then  a 
schoolboy  at  Shrewsbury,  shared  the  filial  offices. 
All  was  of  no  avail,  her  malady  increased,  and  it  was 
advisable  for  her  to  return  to  Dublin  to  be  nearer 
her  physicians.  She  had  now  almost  entirely  lost 
the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  had  to  be  lifted  in  and  out 
of  the  carriage  by  her  brother,  who,  from  this  time 
to  the  hour  of  her  death,  never  left  her,  but  when 
summoned  into  the  country  by  his  official  duties. 
The  melancholy  group  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
her  sister,  and  her  son  Willoughby,  then  employed 
on  the  ordnance  survey  of  Ireland.  Surrounded 
thus  by  loving  sons  and  relatives,  her  spirit  passed 
away  without  pain  or  struggle  at  the  age  of  forty- one. 

Some  idea  of  her  pious  frame  of  mind  may  be 
gathered  from  the  "Sabbath  Sonnet,"  the  last  of 
her  lyrics,  which  her  brother  wrote  down  to  the 
dictation  of  his  gifted  sister,  three  weeks  before  she 
died  on  the  16th  May,  1835. 

How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending, 

Through  England's  primrose  meadow-paths,  their  way 
Toward  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadowy  elms  ascending, 

Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallow'd  day ! 

The  halls,  from  old  heroic  ages  grey, 
Pour  their  fair  children  forth ;  and  hamlets  low, 

With  whose  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft  winds  play, 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow, 
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Like  a  freed  vernal  stream ;  I  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways — to  the  feverish  bed 

Of  sickness  bound  ;  yet,  O  my  God !  I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 
My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  stilled 

To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness. 


EMINENT  IN  FRANCE  FOR  HER  LETTERS  ON  THE 
DOMESTIC  AFFECTIONS. 

AMONG  the  many  celebrated  women  who  have 
adorned  the  annals  of  polite  society  in  France,  few 
can  compare  with  Madame  de  Sevigne.  Though 
two  centuries  have  passed  away  since  she  first 
charmed  the  circles  of  her  admirers,  yet  her  character 
is  held  up  to  admiration  at  the  present  day  by 
writers  on  womanhood  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 
More  biographical  sketches  and  memoirs  of  her  life, 
sayings,  and  letters  exist,  than  of  any  other  French 
female  celebrity.  So  voluminous  are  these,  that  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  select  any  special  features  in  her 
character  and  accomplishments  to  account  for  this 
universal  admiration  by  her  contemporaries  and 
posterity.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  it  arises  more 
from  her  general  excellence  in  mental  refinement,  as 
exemplified  in  her  letters,  and  recorded  of  her  con- 
versation, than  any  special  qualities  she  possessed  of 
intellectual  culture. 

It  is  by  her  correspondence  that  she  is  best  known 
to  us,  and  this  extends  to  ten  volumes.  These  letters 
embrace  every  possible  subject  that  comes  within 
the  scope  of  general  knowledge  applied  to  the  events 
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of  her  times,  and  the  social  and  domestic  circles  in 
which  she  was  the  guiding  genius.  What  is  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  them  is  the  well-ascer- 
tained fact,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  were 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without  any 
intention  of  publishing  them,  yet  the  style  and  com- 
position is  compared  by  the  best  French  critics 
to  those  of  La  Fontaine  and  Moli&re,  Fenelon, 
and  Bossuet.  "  It  is  a  style  broad,  careless,  rich, 
which  flows  the  flow  of  thought,"  as  M.  Saint-Beuve 
remarks, — "  a  direct  impulsive  style,  to  speak  after 
the  manner  of  Montaigne  himself.  Her  pen  runs 
wild, — with  reins  on  neck, — and  as  she  goes  she 
scatters  colours,  comparisons,  and  images  in  abun- 
dance, and  diffuses  an  atmosphere  of  intellect  and 
sentiment.  She  thus  takes  rank  involuntarily  and 
unconsciously  with  the  first  writers  in  our  language." 
This  is  great  praise  from  the  highest  critical  au- 
thority; and  it  may  lead  some  of  our  fair  readers, 
who  wish  to  study  letter-writing,  to  peruse  the 
letters  in  the  original  as  excellent  exercises  in  French. 
They  will  then  find  that  this  excellence  does  not  con- 
sist in  elaborate  composition,  or  sensational  writing. 
The  subjects  are  most  frequently  of  a  homely  cha- 
racter, and  the  most  touching  of  a  domestic  nature. 
Even  where  they  are  more  elaborate  than  usual,  her 
topic  would  be  almost  commonplace.  Some  idea  of 
this  may  be  gathered  from  what  one  of  her  friends 
mentions  regarding  the  desire  of  others  to  peruse 
Madame  de  SeVign^s  letters  written  to  her: — "I 
must  not  forget  what  happened  this  morning.  I 
was  told  that  a  footman  of  Madame  T.  was  here, 
and  I  ordered  him  in.  His  errand  was  this, — 
'  Madame,  I  come  from  Madame  T.,  who  begs  you 
will  send  her  Madame  de  S^vigne"s  letter  about  the 
horse,  and  the  one  about  the  meadow.'  I  told  the 
servant  that  I  would  take  them  myself  to  his  mis- 
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tress,  and  so  got  rid  of  him.  So,  you  see,  your 
letters  are  as  celebrated  as  they  deserve  to  be,  and 
you  are  like  your  letters." 

She  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  nature,  though 
her  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  the  world  of  art.  On  a 
visit  to  the  country  she  writes, — "  I  have  come  here 
to  finish  the  pleasant  weather,  and  say  good-bye  to 
the  leaves.  They  still  cling  to  the  trees,  but  have 
changed  colour;  instead  of  being  green  they  are 
golden,  and  in  so  many  different  shades  that  they 
make  a  rich  and  splendid  gold  brocade,  which  we 
should  like  better  than  verdure,  were  it  not  worn 
only  for  a  change."  "I  should  be  happy  in  these 
woods  if  I  could  but  find  here  a  singing  leaf.  What 
a  beautiful  thing  that  would  be! — a  singing  leaf." 
These  brief  quotations  are  but  a  slight  example  of 
the  numerous  poetical  imageries  that  her  letters 
contain ;  yet  they  will  serve  to  show  the  bent  of  her 
mind  in  the  domain  of  nature.  In  like  manner  her 
letters,  descriptive  of  the  refined  society  in  which  she 
moved,  are  flowing  with  sentiment  and  imagery  of  the 
most  brilliant  character.  Above  all,  however,  is  the 
striking  circumstance  that  most  of  her  voluminous  cor- 
respondence is  addressed  to  her  only  daughter,  whom 
she  loved  with  a  passion  and  tenderness  that  exceeds 
anything  elsewhere  recorded  in  maternal  biography. 

Here  we  must  revert  to  the  domestic  circum- 
stances in  which  Madame  de  SeVignd  was  placed 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
with  one  son  and  one  daughter.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Baron  de  Chantal,  arid  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  married  the  Marquis  de  SeVigne, — a  man 
quite  unworthy  of  her,  who,  after  treating  her  with 
extreme  neglect,  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1651.  Her 
father  was  an  incorrigible  duellist,  and  mingled  in 
the  dissolute  circle  of  the  French  Court.  Fortu- 
nately for  his  talented  daughter,  she  was  brought  up 
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by  her  uncle,  the  excellent  Abbe  de  Coulonges,  under 
whose  care  she  received  a  solid  education,  including 
the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  in  which 
she  became  proficient.  She  lost  her  mother  when  a 
child,  and  her  father  in  early  youth,  so  that  she 
was  an  orphan  as  well  as  a  widow  when  her  husband 
was  killed,  leaving  her  still  young,  to  fight  the  battle 
of  life  with  her  two  young  children. 

Under  these  circumstances,  her  affections,  which 
had  scarcely  ever  felt  the  filial  sentiment  or  the  passion 
of  true  love,  became  concentrated  in  maternal  attach- 
ment to  her  children,  especially  her  daughter.  The 
sincerity  of  her  affection  for  that  child  amounted  to 
a  species  of  idolatry,  which  left  only  room  in  her 
heart  for  her  strong  sentiments  of  friendship.  When 
thus  launched  into  society,  both  mother  and  children 
are  described  by  the  Abbd  Arnauld  in  his  Memoirs 
as  surpassingly  beautiful.  "  It  was  on  this  journey," 
he  writes,  "in  the  year  1657,  that  M.  de  Se'vigne' 
introduced  me  to  his  niece,  the  celebrated  Madame 
de  Sevignd  I  seem  to  see  her  yet,  as  she  appeared 
the  first  time  I  had  that  honour,  stepping  into  the 
back  of  her  open  carriage  with  her  son  and  daughter, 
— the  three  reminding  one  of  the  representations  by 
the  poets  of  Latona  between  the  young  Apollo  and 
Diana,  so  lovely  were  the  mother  and  children." 
She  was  fair,  with  a  lovely  complexion;  playful  and 
animated  in  her  manner,  but  not  in  the  least  volup- 
tuous. In  conversation  her  brilliant  intellect  gave 
an  expression  to  her  beautiful  features  that  charmed 
every  one  who  came  within  her  circle. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  such  a  rare  combination 
of  wit,  youth,  and  beauty,  together  with  a  noble 
name  and  estate,  brought  many  lovers  to  her  feet. 
Everywhere  she  was  beloved,  courted,  and  flattered 
by  men  of  the  highest  position,  including  the  Prince 
de  Conti,  but  she  was  proof  against  all  their  blan 
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dishments.  '*  She  scattered  all  around  her  the  seeds 
of  unhappy  passions,  whereof  she  took  none  too 
much  to  heed,  and  magnanimously  kept  as  friends 
those  whom  she  did  not  want  for  lovers.  Still  young 
herself,  and  unaffectedly  beautiful,  she  took  her 
stand  in  the  world  on  her  love  for  her  daughter, 
and  desired  no  happiness  save  that  of  bringing  her 
out  and  seeing  her  shine."  As  she  grew  into  woman- 
hood she  acquired  all  the  graces,  beauty,  and  accom- 
plishments of  her  mother,  who  called  her  with  pride 
the  fairest  daughter  of  France.  Both  mother  and 
daughter  were  the  admired  of  all  admirers  at  the 
brilliant  entertainments  at  Versailles,  where  the  court 
poet  composed  madrigals  in  honour  of  this  beautiful 
nymph  and  shepherdess. 

At  length  the  daughter  was  wooed  and  won  by 
M.  de  Grignan,  a  lieutenant-general  commanding  in 
Provence.  It  was  a  marriage  of  true  affection,  and 
though  it  necessitated  her  daughter's  departure 
from  her  immediate  neighbourhood,  yet  she  put 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  happiness.  To  console 
her  maternal  affections  during  their  separation, 
Madame  de  Sevigne'  kept  up  a  constant  correspond- 
ence with  her  daughter,  but  only  saw  her  at  long 
and  irregular  intervals.  Hence  arose  that  voluminous 
correspondence,  which  contains  the  richest  store  of 
letters  that  ever  emanated  from  the  pen  of  woman. 

In  these  letters  we  obtain  a  minute  knowledge  of 
her  private  life  and  habits — the  books  she  read,  and 
the  most  trivial  incidents  of  the  society  in  which  she 
lived,  and  of  which  she  was  the  soul.  "After 
dinner/'  she  writes,  "  we  went  out  into  the  loveliest 
woods  in  the  world  and  talked.  We  remained  until 
nearly  six  o'clock,  conversing  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  in  a  manner  so  genial,  so  gentle,  so  agreeable, 
so  flattering  both  to  you  and  me,  that  I  am  overcome 
by  the  remembrance." 
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In  this  affectionate  correspondence  between  mother 
and  daughter,  we  have  none  of  the  letters  of  the 
latter  to  judge  how  far  she  approached  her  accom- 
plished parent  in  the  composition  of  her  epistles.  If 
we  may  judge,  however,  from  the  criticisms  of  a 
partial  mother,  these  were  of  a  high  character. 
Whenever  occasion  prompts  a  response,  Madame 
de  SeVign^  always  compliments  her  daughter  on  her 
letters.  "  You  have  some  ideas  and  passages  that  are 
incomparable/'  She  writes — "  Sometimes,  too,  I  give 
a  morsel  to  Madame  de  Villars;  but  she  is  most 
interested  in  the  endearments  which  bring  tears  to 
her  eyes."  So  lengthened  is  this  maternal  correspond- 
ence, that  it  comprises  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
up  to  the  time  of  her  death  in  1696;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  gaps,  marking  the  reunions  of  mother 
and  daughter,  it  is  unremitting. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Madame  de  S^vignd 
writes  always  in  a  gay  and  sportive  mood,  or  that 
she  partook  of  the  frivolity  of  the  times.  On  the 
contrary,  she  was  of  a  serious  disposition,  sometimes 
sad,  especially  when  she  resided  at  her  family 
residence,  surrounded  by  the  sombre  forests  that 
awakened  in  the  spring-time  the  voices  of  birds,  or 
in  the  autumn  impressed  her  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  grove.  In  one  of  these  saddened  home  reveries 
she  writes  to  a  friend, — "  As  for  my  life,  you  know. 
I  spend  it  with  five  or  six  friends,  whose  society  is 
pleasant  to  me,  and  in  the  performance  of  a  thousand 
necessary  duties — no  light  affair.  But  what  troubles 
me  is  that  nothing  is  accomplished  day  by  day, — 
and  life  is  made  up  of  days, — and  we  grow  old  and 
we  die.  This,  I  think,  is  very  sad."  Before  her 
death  she  impresses  upon  her  daughter  the  impor- 
tance of  Christian  morality  in  her  career  among  a 
dissolute  state  of  society.  Thus  she  has  left  behind 
her  lasting  precepts  of  religious  purity,  entertained 
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at  a  period  in  the  history  of  France  noted  for  dis- 
soluteness and  licentiousness. 

Glancing  over  the  life  and  times  of  this  Gem  of 
Womanhood,  we  are  impressed  with  her  greatness  of 
character  in  sustaining  a  virtuous  life  amidst  scenes 
of  temptation,  where  other  women  of  a  less  noble 
disposition  would  have  fallen.  It  is  true  that  en- 
vious persons  have  wickedly  endeavoured  to  throw 
doubts  upon  her  purity,  but  none  have  dared  to  dis- 
pute her  maternal  earnestness  in  upholding  the  duties 
that  subsist  between  mother  and  daughter.  These 
were  of  the  most  important  character  in  training  the 
young  women  for  their  future  course  in  life.  Amidst 
a  circle  of  male  admirers,  who  tried  all  their  powers 
to  entice  her  from  the  paths  of  maternal  solicitude, 
she  showed  that  she  was  superior  to  their  flatteries 
by  her  conduct  in  leading  the  way  in  which  her 
daughter  should  go.  Not  only  was  this  shadowed 
forth  by  her  brilliant  letters,  but  in  her  own  progress 
through  life  she  was  an  example  to  follow.  It  is 
true  that  she  mingled  in  the  gaieties  of  society,  but 
her  genius  tempered  the  asperities  which  might  have 
injuriously  affected  ordinary  women.  She  was  above 
these.  And  when  purity  and  innocence  reigns  in 
the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  woman,  she  is  superior 
to  the  scandal  and  calumnies  of  envious  people. 
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tssell, 


WHOSE  HUSBAND   WAS  BEHEADED  IN  THE   REIGN 
OF  CHARLES  II. 

OF  all  the  affections  that  take  firm  hold  upon  the 
heart  of  woman,  that  of  love  is  the  strongest.  This 
is,  indeed,  such  a  truism,  known  to  womankind 
of  all  ages  and  spheres  in  life,  that  it  may  appear 
superfluous  to  make  the  remark.  We  venture,  how- 
ever, to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
observation  by  adding  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
numerable examples  which  have  occurred  in  past 
and  present  times  to  illustrate  the  axiom,  few  have 
been  put  on  record.  It  is  true  that  we  frequently 
read  of  some  beautiful  affectionate  woman  dying 
of  a  broken  heart  from  the  desertion  or  death  of 
a  lover  or  husband,  but  we  rarely  find  any  account 
of  the  attendant  circumstances  of  her  sorrow ;  and 
if  we  do  so,  it  is  generally  expressed  in  disjointed 
fragments  contained  in  love-letters.  But  where 
woman's  grief  is  "  too  deep  for  tears,"  her  unutter- 
able anguish  cannot  be  profaned  by  being  committed 
to  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  while  experiencing 
the  full  glow  of  the  tender  passion,  where  it  is  recip- 
rocated by  a  devoted  lover,  written  language  is  too 
poor  to  express  all  her  joy.  Thus,  at  these  two  ex- 
tremes of  enduring  love  in  woman,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  true  narrative  of  remarkable  examples.  The 
nearest  approach  to  such  is  the  noble  instance  be- 
fore us  of  Rachel  Lady  Russell,  who  had  the  talent 
and  courage  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  in  her  letters, 
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a  relation  of  her  undying  affection  for  her  beloved 
husband,  who  was  cruelly  beheaded  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  on  a  false  accusation  of  high  treason. 

Although  there  is  abundant  material  in  these  ad- 
mirable epistles  to  trace  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  this  loving  couple  during  their  wedded  life,  yet 
there  is  almost  an  entire  absenc<T:-of  *  data  to  furnish 
an  account  of  their  previous  lives.  When  they  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  of  history  they  are  both  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  married  in  1669.  She  was  the 
second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Wriothesley,  Earl 
of  Southampton,  and  widow  of  Lord  Vaughan,  the 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Carberry.  Her  husband  be- 
longed to  the  Bedford  family,  and  was  the  younger 
brother  of  Francis  Lord  Russell,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1678.  During  these  intervening  nine  years  he 
was  only  plain  Mr  William  Russell,  while  his  wife 
retained  the  title  of  Lady  Vaughan.  She  had  no 
family  by  her  first  husband,  and  at  the  time  of 
her  second  marriage  she  was  thirty- two  years  of  age, 
while  he  was  only  thirty.  Looking  at  these  antece- 
dents, and  the  mature  years  of  both,  under  ordinary 
circumstances  we  should  imagine  that  the  time  was 
almost  past  for  a  loving  man  and  wife  to  show  the 
depth  of  their  enduring  affection.  But  the  fact  that 
they  did  so  in  a  remarkable  degree  illustrates  the 
common  saying,  that  mere  youthful  love  is  not  so 
lasting  as  that  of  maturer  years. 

Three  years  after  their  marriage,  she  writes  to  her 
husband,  while  absent  from  home,  as  follows  : — "  If 
I  were  more  fortunate  in  my  expression,  I  could  do 
myself  more  right  when  I  would  own  to  my  dearest 
husband  what  real  and  perfect  happiness  I  enjoy,  from 
that  kindness  he  allows  me  every  day  to  receive  new 
marks  of  such  as,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  I  have 
of  my  own  wants,  will  not  suffer  me  to  mistrust.  I 
want  his  love,  though  I  do  not  merit  so  desirable  a 
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blessing.  But,  my  best  life,  you  that  know  so  well 
how  to  love  and  to  oblige,  make  my  felicity  entire  by 
believing  my  heart  possessed  with  all  gratitude,  hon- 
our, and  passionate  affection  to  your  person,  any  crea- 
ture is  capable  of,  or  can  be  obliged  to.  This  granted, 
what  have  I  to  ask  but  a  continuance  (if  God  see  fit) 
of  these  present  enjoyments  ?  If  not,  a  submission 
without  murmur  to  His  most  wise  dispensations  and 
unerring  Providence,  leaving  a  thankful  heart  for  the 
years  I  have  been  so  perfectly  contented  in.  He 
knows  best  when  we  have  enough  here.  What  I 
most  earnestly  beg  from  His  mercy  is,  that  we  both 
live  so  as,  whichever  goes  first,  the  other  may  not 
sorrow  as  for  one  of  whom  they  have  no  hope.  Then 
let  us  cheerfully  expect  to  be  together  to  a  good  old 
age ;  if  not,  let  us  not  doubt  but  He  will  support  us 
under  what  trial  He  will  inflict  upon  us.  These  are 
necessary  meditations  sometimes,  that  we  may  not 
be  surprised  above  our  strength  by  a  sudden  acci- 
dent, being  unprepared.  Excuse  me  if  I  dwell  too 
long  upon  it.  It  is  from  my  opinion  that  if  we  can 
be  prepared  for  all  conditions  we  can,  with  the 
greater  tranquillity,  enjoy  the  present,  which  I  hope 
will  be  long ;  though  when  we  change,  it  will  be  for 
the  better,  I  trust,  through  the  merits  of  Christ.  Let 
us  daily  pray  that  it  may  be  so,  and  then  admit  of 
no  fears.  Death  is  the  extrernest  evil  against  nature, 
it  is  true.  Let  us  overcome  the  immoderate  fear  of 
it,  either  to  our  friend  or  self,  and  then  what  light 
hearts  may  we  live  with  ? " 

In  this  letter  is  expressed  a  foreshadow,  almost 
amounting  to  a  presentiment  of  the  terrible  event 
that  was  to  follow  their  life  of  wedded  bliss.  There 
was  not  even  any  sign  of  her  husband  being  impli- 
cated in  a  political  plot.  He  was  a  man  without 
tricks  or  private  ambition,  and  was  not  likely  to 
forego  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  his  home  foe  the 
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bustle  of  public  life.  Hitherto  he  had  been  a  silent 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  though  he  had 
sat  there  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability he  would  have  continued  through  life  an 
inactive  representative  had  not  extraordinary  events 
called  forth  the  native  energy  of  his  character,  never 
afterwards  to  sleep  but  on  the  scaffold.  He  lived  in 
the  troublous  times  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  cares 
and  duties  of  a  throne  were  fitted  to  expose  the 
defects  of  that  monarch's  character  in  the  most 
glaring  light.  It  has  been  said  with  truth  "  that  he 
was  indolent,  mean,  false,  unprincipled,  and  selfish. 
The  most  important  affairs  could  not  make  him 
active  ;  the  most  solemn  engagements  true,  the  most 
shameful  proposals  could  not  rouse  his  pride,  nor  the 
affections  of  a  great  people  induce  him  to  sacrifice 
the  least  and  lowest  of  his  pleasures,  and  the  little 
religion  he  possessed  was  Eoman  Catholic." 

The  point  for  our  consideration  as  bearing  upon 
Lord  William  Russell's  fate  is  that  of  the  king's  secret 
sympathy  with  the  Romish  Church.  He  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  entered  into  a  solemn 
engagement  to  profess  openly  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  to  attempt,  by  means  of  an  army,  to  set  up  an 
arbitrary  monarchy,  provided  they  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  the  king  of  France,  Louis  XIV.  This  was 
secured,  and  a  treaty  drawn  up,  one  of  the  articles, 
beginning  thus  : — "  The  king  of  Great  Britain  is 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
resolved  to  make  his  declaration  of  it,  and  to  reconcile 
himself  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom  shall  be  sufficiently  established  to  per- 
mit him."  Of  this  article,  and  the  treaty  altogether, 
the  present  Earl  Russell  remarks  : — "  It  is  impossible 
to  read  it  without  indignation  at  the  unprincipled  am- 
bition, the  shameless  venality,  and  the  cool  hypocrisy 
of  Charles.  "For  the  sake  of  public  tranquillity,  an 
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army  of  Frenchmen  was  to  be  introduced  into  Eng- 
land to  force  the  nation  to  embrace  a  religion  they 
detested.  The  holy  name  of  God  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  sanctioning  the  subjugation  of  a  free 
people  by  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  power."  An 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  objects  of  this  treaty  from 
being  attained  guided  the  future  conduct  of  William 
Lord  E-ussell  in  life,  and  was  finally  the  cause  of  his 
death.  In  1673,  he  and  other  members  of  Parlia- 
ment formed  a  party  to  oppose  this  system  of  secret 
intrigue  by  public  discussion,  to  uphold  the  ancient 
freedom  of  the  country,  and  defend  the  great  cause 
of  the  Protestant  religion. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  brief  memoir  of  Lady  Russell 
to  enter  into  the  political  complications  of  her  hus- 
band and  his  party  in  opposition  to  the  king  and  his 
government.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  March,  1678, 
Lord  Russell  made  the  following  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  : — "  I  move  that  we  may  go  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  of  the  sad 
and  deplorable  condition  we  are  in,  and  the  appre- 
hensions we  are  under  of  popery  and  a  standing 
army,  and  that  we  may  consider  of  some  way  to  save 
ourselves  from  ruin/'  At  the  time  Lord  Russell  was 
in  the  House  making  this  motion,  he  received  the 
following  note  from  his  alarmed  wife : — "  My  sister 
being  here  tells  me  she  overheard  you  tell  her  lord 
last  night  that  you  would  take  notice  of  the  business 
(you  know  what  I  mean)  in  the  House.  This  alarms 
me,  and  I  do  earnestly  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  truly  if 
you  have,  or  mean  to  do  it.  If  you  do,  I  am  most 
assured  you  will  repent  of  it.  I  beg  once  more  to 
know  the  truth.  It  is  more  pain  to  be  in  doubt,  and 
to  your  sister  too ;  and  if  I  have  any  interest,  I  use 
it  to  beg  your  silence  in  this  case,  at  least  to-day." 
It  is  probable  that  this  note  was  meant  to  dissuade 
Lord  Russell  from  making  this  motion,  or  perhaps 
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from  some  other  of  a  stronger  nature  on  the  same 
subject,  in  which  she  was  successful. 

This  shadow  from  coming  events  quickly  passed 
away,  and  we  find  in  the  correspondence  of  hus- 
band and  wife  the  following  affectionate  passages. 
Writing  to  him  in  the  country,  she  says, — "  It  is 
now  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  an  hour,  I 
guess,  you  are  in  full  employment,  and  I  at  the  most 
delightful  I  can  choose,  considering  my  present  cir- 
cumstances. If  yours  be  not  so  easy  to-day,  to- 
morrow, I  hope,  will  make  amends  ;  and  by  this  day 
week  the  remembrance  of  the  toil  past,  and  the  en- 
joyments at  sweet  Stratton,  will  recompense  all."  To 
this  he  replies  : — "  I  have  stole  away  from  a  great 
many  gentlemen  in  the  drawing-room  at  Baring  for 
a  moment,  to  tell  my  dearest  I  have  thought  of  her 
being  here  the  last  time,  and  wished  for  her  a  thou- 
sand times,  but  in  vain,  alas !  for  I  am  just  now 
going  to  Stratton,  and  want  the  chariot  and  my 
dearest,  dear  in  it."  By  the  year  1680,  they  were 
blessed  with  three  children — two  girls  and  a  boy — 
which  cemented  their  united  affections  by  additional 
bonds  of  love  as  they  watched  over  their  childhood. 

While  her  husband  was  advocating  the  cause  of 
the  Whig  party,  which  was  then  becoming  a  power- 
ful element  in  the  political  world,  by  maintaining 
religious  liberty  in  the  nation,  and  supporting  the 
Protestant  faith,  Lady  Russell  never  ceased  express- 
ing her  affection  for  him  during  his  absence  from 
home.  "These  are  the  pleasing  moments,"  she 
writes,  "in  absence  my  dearest  blessing,  either  to 
read  something  from  you,  or  be  writing  something 
to  you;  yet  I  never  do  it  but  I  am  touched  with  a 
sensible  regret,  that  I  cannot  pour  out  in  words 
what  my  heart  is  so  big  with,  which  is  much  more 
just  to  your  dear  self  (in  a  passionate  return  of  love 
and  gratitude)  than  I  can  tell  you.  But  it  is  not 
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my  talent;  and  so  I  hope  not  a  necessary  significa- 
tion of  the  truth  of  it;  at  least  not  thought  so  by 
you/'  "  Absent  or  present,  my  dearest  life  is  equally 
obliging,  and  ever  the  earthly  delight  of  my  soul 
It  is  my  great  care  (or  ought  to  be  so)  so  to  mode- 
rate my  sense  of  happiness  here,  that  when  the 
appointed  time  comes  of  my  leaving  it,  or  its  leav- 
ing me,  I  may  not  be  unwilling  to  forsake  the  one, 
or  be  in  some  measure  prepared  and  fit  to  bear  the 
trial  of  the  other/'  "My  girls  and  I  being  just 
risen  from  dinner,  Miss  Eachel  followed  me  into  my 
chamber,  and  seeing  me  take  the  pen  and  ink,  asked 
me  what  I  was  going  to  do.  I  told  her  I  was  going 
to  write  to  her  papa ;  '  So  will  I,'  said  she,  '  and 
while  you  write,  I  will  think  what  I  have  to  say;' 
and  truly,  before  I  could  write  one  word,  she  came 
down  and  told  me  what  she  had  done.  But  my 
dear  husband  has  taken  me  for  better  for  worse  in 
all  conditions,  and  knows  my  soul  to  him,  so  expres- 
sions are  but  a  pleasure  to  myself,  not  him  who 
believes  better  things  of  me  than  my  ill  rhetoric  will 
induce  him  to  by  my  words.  To  this  minute  I  am 
not  one  jot  wiser  as  to  intelligence,  but  I  hope  the 
afternoon's  conversation  will  better  me  that  way." 

The  reader  will  gather  from  the  last  sentence  in 
the  foregoing  extracts,  that  Lady  Eussell  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  her  husband  any  intelligence  she 
picked  up  in  London,  referring  to  the  topics  of  the 
day.  In  March,  168 J,  Parliament  was  summoned 
by  the.  king  to  meet  at  Oxford,  and  having  sat  only 
eight  days,  was  suddenly  dissolved  from  its  uncom- 
plying temper  with  the  wishes  of  the  court.  The 
times  were  out  of  joint;  and  every  kind  of  stratagem 
employed  to  entrap  liberal  members.  The  following 
postscript  to  one  of  her  letters  conveys  a  curious  idea 
of  the  suspicion  and  insecurity  that  existed : — 
"  Look  to  your  pockets.  A  printed  paper  says  you 
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will  have  fine  papers  put  into  them,  and  the  wit- 
nesses to  swear/'  After  this  caution,  she  furnishes 
him  in  other  letters  with  news  of  importance,  into 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter,  but  generally 
ending  with  some  endearing  expressions  such  as 
this, — "  Having  said  thus  much,  I  am  ready  to  con- 
clude, with  this  one  secret — first,  that  as  thy  precious 
self  is  the  most  endearing  husband,  I  believe,  in  the 
world,  so  am  I  the  most  grateful  wife,  and  my  heart 
most  gladly  passionate  in  its  returns." 

At  length  the  tumult  of  public  affairs  was  over, 
and  the  members  of  the  Whig  party  prepared  to 
disperse  themselves  throughout  the  country,  each  one 
retiring  to  his  occupations  or  amusements.  Lord 
Russell  intimated  this  to  his  wife,  who  had  gone 
down  to  her  father's  family  seat,  which  she  inherited 
at  Stratton,  in  Hampshire,  where  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  society  of  his  family  and  relations.  In 
anticipation  of  his  coming  she  writes  as  follows  : — 
"  To  see  any  body  preparing  and  taking  their  way  to 
see  what  I  long  to  do  a  thousand  times  more  than 
they,  makes  me  not  endure  to  suffer  their  going 
without  saying  something  to  my  best  life,  though  it 
is  a  kind  of  anticipating  my  joy  when  we  shall  meet, 
to  allow  myself  so  much  before  the  time.  But  I 
confess  I  feel  a  great  deal,  that,  though  I  left  Lon- 
don with  great  reluctancy  (as  it  is  easy  to  persuade 
men  a  woman  does),  yet  that  I  am  likely  to  leave 
Stratton  with  greater.  They  will  tell  you  how  well 
I  got  hither,  and  how  well  I  found  your  dear  trea- 
sure here.  Your  boy  will  please  you;  you  will,  I 
think,  find  him  improved,  though  I  tell  you  so  be- 
forehand. They  fancy  he  wanted  you;  for,  as  soon 
as  I  alighted,  he  followed,  calling  Papa.  But  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  word  he  has  most  at  command,  so  was 
not  disobliged  by  the  little  fellow.  The  girls  were 
in  remembrance  of  the  happy  29th  September  (Lord 
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Russell's  birthday),  and  we  drank  your  health,  after 
a  red-deer-pie,  and  at  night  the  girls  and  I  supped 
on  a  sack-posset;  nay,  master  would  have  his  soon, 
and  for  haste  burnt  his  fingers  in  the  posset;  but  he 
does  but  rub  his  hands  for  it.  ...  I  would  fain 
be  telling  my  heart  more  things — anything  to  be  in 
a  kind  of  talking  with  him ;  but  I  believe  Spencer 
stays  for  my  despatch.  He  was  willing  to  go  early ; 
but  this  was  to  be  the  delight  of  this  morning,  and 
the  support  of  the  day.  It  is  written  in  bed,  thy 
pillow  at  my  back ;  where  thy  dear  head  shall  lie,  I 
hope,  to-morrow  night,  and  many  more.  I  trust  in 
His  mercy,  notwithstanding  all  our  enemies  and  ill- 
wishers.  Love,  and  be  willing  to  be  loved,  by  R. 
RUSSELL." 

After  remaining  a  month  at  Stratton,  Lord  Rus- 
sell left  for  London  to  attend  his  Parliamentary 
duties.  Here,  again,  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party 
met  occasionally  in  secret,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  Having  some  knowledge  of  this,  Lady 
Russell  again  became  anxious  for  his  safety,  as 
hinted  at  in  this  extract  from  one  of  her  letters  : — 
"  I  hope  you  will  tell  us  your  mind  to-morrow,  if 
you  can  think  of  anything  but  Parliamentary  affairs. 
I  pray  God  direct  all  your  consultations  there,  and, 
dearest  dear,  you  guess  my  mind.  A  word  to  the 
wise.  I  never  longed  more  earnestly  to  be  with  you, 
for  whom  I  have  a  thousand  kind  and  grateful 
thoughts.  You  know  of  whom  I  learned  this  ex- 
pression. If  I  could  have  found  one  more  fit  to 
speak  the  passion  of  my  soul,  I  should  send  it  to  you 
with  joy;  but  I  submit  with  great  content  to.  imi- 
tate, but  never  shall  attain  to  any  equality,  except 
that  of  sincerity ;  and  I  will  ever  be  (by  God's  grace) 
what  I  ought,  and  profess  to  be  thy  faithful,  affec- 
tionate, and  obedient  wife."  .  .  .  "I  know 
nothing  new  since  you  went;  but  I  know,  as  certainly 
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as  I  live,  that  I  have  been  for  twelve  years  as  pas- 
sionate a  lover  as  ever  woman  was,  and  hope  to  be 
so  one  twelve  years  more ;  happy  still,  and  entirely 
yours,  R  RUSSELL."  This  concluding  paragraph  is 
from  a  letter  dated  Stratton,  September  25,  1682. 
It  is  the  last  of  her  numerous  epistles,  handed  down 
to  posterity,  in  which  she  writes  in  that  hopeful, 
joyous  strain  that  characterises  her  expressions  of 
love  for  her  husband  during  their  happy  wedded 
life.  Alas !  her  anticipations  of  its  continuation  for 
twelve  years  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Before 
twelve  months  expired  from  that  date  he  had  become 
a  victim  of  King  Charles'  hatred  and  tyranny,  by 
shedding  his  life's  blood  on  the  headsman's  block. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  allude  briefly  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  this  catastrophe.  The  Whig 
party  once  more  combined  in  secret  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  Crown  on  the  political,  civil, 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  people.  The  most 
active  among  their  leaders  was  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
who  went  so  far  as  to  make  preparations  to  raise  an 
insurrection.  Such  a  proposition,  Lord  Russell, 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  other  members  who 
preferred  pacific  and  legitimate  measures  to  for- 
ward their  cause,  discountenanced ;  so  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  fled  to  Holland,  leaving  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  his  own  partizans  in  the  city  of 
London.  These  men  were  mere  political  adven- 
turers, on  whom  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  They 
held  secret  meetings,  where  they  discoursed  of  trea- 
son and  murder.  Among  them  was  a  person  named 
Goodenough,  who  had  been  an  under-sheriff;  who 
sounded  a  man  named  Keeling,  a  vintner,  concern- 
ing the  business  in  hand.  Instead  of  keeping  it 
secret,  this  man  went  to  the  authorities  and  divulged 
all  he  had  heard,  with  additions  of  his  own.  The 
substance  of  this  information  was,  that  a  plot  had 
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been  formed  for  enlisting  forty  men,  to  intercept  the 
king  and  the  Duke  of  York,  on  their  return  from 
Newmarket,  at  a  farm-house  called  Rye;  that  this 
plan  being  defeated  by  a  fire  at  Newmarket,  which 
caused  the  king's  return  sooner  than  was  expected, 
the  design  of  an  insurrection  was  laid;  and,  as  the 
means  of  carrying  this  project  into  effect,  it  was  said 
that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Russell,  and  other 
great  men  intended  to  raise  a  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  arm  four  thousand  men. 

This  transpired  in  the  middle  of  June  1683.  The 
king  met  his  ministers  in  council,  and  a  messenger 
was  sent  to  bring  Lord  Russell  before  them.  When 
he  appeared  there,  the  king  told  him  that  nobody 
suspected  him  of  any  design  against  his  person;  but 
that  he  had  good  evidence  of  his  being  in  designs 
against  his  government.  Now,  it  so  happened  that, 
although  not  a  jot  of  testimony  could  be  brought 
forward  as  to  his  being  implicated  in  the  plot  con- 
templated by  Lord  Shaftesbury's  partisans,  yet  Lord 
Russell  had  been  present  at  one  meeting  where  that 
nobleman  had  expressed  his  revolutionary  views 
before  he  took  his  flight  to  the  Continent.  Upon 
this  circumstance,  which  was  sworn  to  by  one  of  the 
partizans  who  had  turned  informer,  that  unfortunate 
nobleman  was  sent  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
In  addition  to  the  false  testimony  of  this  man,  Lord 
Howard  was  apprehended,  and  to  save  himself,  con- 
fessed to  conversations  wrongfully  misstated,  impli- 
cating Lord  Russell. 

On  this  head  we  have  a  memorandum  of  Lady 
Russell's — whose  happy  days  were  now  gone — to  the 
following  effect : — %<  There  having  run  a  story  of  a 
letter,  without  a  name,  writ  to  the  king,  promising 
a  discovery  against  Lord  Russell — which  some  said 
was  Lord  Huntingdon's,  some  Lord  Essex's — Lord 
Howard  and  his  wife  being  here  on  Sunday  last,  a 
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lady  coming  in,  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  that  hero 
was  the  lord  that  now  they  said  had  written  to  his 
majesty.  I  whispered  to  her  again,  and  asked  her 
whether  she  would  give  me  leave  to  tell  him.  She 
answered,  '  Aye,  if  you  will,  when  I  am  gone,  with- 
out naming  me/  After  which,  she  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  company  being  gone,  except  Lord  Howard 
and  his  lady,  who  staid  for  their  coach,  I  said  to  my 
lord  and  his  wife,  '  My  Lord,  they  say  now  that  you 
are  the  person  that  writ  the  nameless  letter  to  the 
king.'  To  which  he  replied,  '  My  Lord  Essex  as 
much  as  I ;  and  I,  as  much  as  my  Lord  Essex. 
May  my  Lord  Kussell,  and  all  innocent  men,  live 
till  I  accuse  them !"  Yet  it  was  on  Lord  Howard's 
information  that  Lord  Russell  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower ;  and  four  days  afterwards  brought  up  for 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

This  interval  was  anxiously  spent  by  Lady  Russell 
in  preparations  for  his  defence.  The  two  following 
notes  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  nature  of  her  em- 
ployment; and  the  last  will  be  valuable  to  those 
who  set  a  price  upon  any  memorial  tending  to  show 
how  well  firmness  may  be  combined  with  affection  : 
— "  I  had,  at  coming  home,  an  account  that  your 
trial,  as  to  your  appearing,  is  not  till  to-morrow. 
Others  are  tried  to-day,  and  your  indictment  pre- 
sented, I  suppose.  I  am  going  to  your  counsel, 
when  you  shall  have  a  further  account  from  me." 
"  Your  friends,  believing  I  can  do  you  some  service 
at  your  trial,  I  am  extremely  willing  to  try  ;  my 
resolution  will  hold  out ;  pray  let  yours.  But  it 
may  be  the  court  won't  let  ine ;  however,  do  you  let 
me  try.  I  think,  however,  to  meet  you  at  Richard- 
son's, and  then  resolve.  Your  brother  Ned  will  be 
with  me,  and  sister  Marge t." 

On  the  day  of  trial  that  loving  wife  and  courageous 
woman  took  her  place  among  the  counsel,  with  a  roll 
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of  papers,  and  seated  herself  at  a  table  with  writing 
materials  to  make  notes  and  references  to  assist  her 
noble  husband  in  his  defence.  The  clerk  of  the 
crown,  having  desired  Lord  Russell  to  hold  up  his 
hand,  proceeded  to  read  the  indictment,  the  substance 
of  which  was,  "  for  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  consulting  and  agreeing  to  stir  up  insurrection, 
and  to  that  end  to  seize  the  guards  appointed  for  the 
preservation  of  the  king's  person/'  To  this  he 
pleaded,  Not  Guilty.  Then  the  clerk  addressed  the 
prisoner,  telling  him,  that  if  he  challenged  any  of 
the  jurors,  he  must  speak  as  they  came  to  the  Book, 
to  be  sworn,  and  before  they  had  been  sworn.  Lord 
Kussell  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  the  use  of 
any  papers  he  had,  which  request  being  granted,  he 
said, — "  May  I  have  somebody  write  to  help  my 
memory  ?"  The  Attorney-General  replied,  "  Yes  ;  a 
servant,"  to  which  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  added, — 
"  Any  of  your  servants  shall  assist  in  writing  any- 
thing you  please."  At  this  Lord  Russell,  pointing 
to  Lady  Russell,  said, — "  My  wife  is  here,  my  Lord, 
to  do  it."  Whereupon  his  lordship  remarked, — "  If 
my  lady  please  to  give  herself  the  trouble." 

The  proceedings  were  then  conducted  in  the  most 
arbitrary  and  one-sided  manner,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  prisoner.  He  was  allowed  no  counsel  to  advo- 
cate the  points  of  law  that  rose  up,  while  the 
Attorney- General  and  other  lawyers  were  arrayed 
against  him.  Nevertheless  he  challenged  the  jury 
as  not  being  qualified  to  sit  as  forty-shilling  free- 
holders, but  this  objection  was  overruled.  Then  he 
cross-examined  the  witnesses,  eliciting  contradictory 
statements  showing  that,  more  or  less,  they  all  com- 
mitted perjury.  Even  these  glaring  examples  of  false 
testimony  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  jury  as  evidence 
against  the  prisoner.  Then  he  addressed  the  court 
in  defence,  saying,  "  My  Lord :  I  cannot  but  think 
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myself  very  unfortunate  in  appearing  at  this  place, 
charged  with  a  crime  of  the  blackest  and  wickedest 
nature,  and  that  intermixed  with  the  treasonable  and 
horrid  practices  and  speeches  of  other  men ;  and  the 
king's  learned  counsel  taking  all  advantages,  improv- 
ing and  heightening  every  circumstance  against  me ; 
and  I  myself  no  lawyer,  a  very  unready  speaker,  and 
altogether  a  stranger  to  proceedings  of  this  kind ; 
besides,  naked,  without  counsel,  and  one  against 
many  ;  so  that  I  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  my  ina- 
bility to  make  my  just  defence.  But  you,  my  Lords, 
the  judges,  I  hope,  will  be  equal  and  of  counsel  for 
me;  and  I  hope,  likewise,  that  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury  (though  strangers  to  me),  are  men  of 
conscience,  that  value  innocent  blood,  and  do  believe 
that  with  what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  be  mea- 
sured to  you  again,  either  in  this  or  in  another  world." 
In  vain  he  appealed  either  to  judge  or  jury ;  the 
court  adjourned  till  four  o'clock,  when  the  latter 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  Guilty  of  High  Treason. 

On  the  following  day,  Lord  Russell  was  again 
brought  to  the  bar  to  receive  sentence.  Upon  being 
asked  why  judgment  of  death  should  not  be  passed 
upon  him,  he  requested  to  have  the  indictment  read 
At  the  words  "  of  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king," 
he  said,  "  Hold  !  I  thought  I  had  not  been  charged 
in  the  indictment  as  it  is,  of  compassing  and  con- 
spiring the  death  of  the  king."  The  court  held  that 
the  evidence  went  to  prove  this,  and  if  he  had  dis- 
puted it  before  the  verdict,  his  objections  would  have 
held  good  on  a  point  of  law.  It  was  now  too  late. 
Thus  he  was  again  taken  advantage  of  by  a  corrupt 
and  arbitrary  court  of  law,  resolved  to  punish  him  to 
the  death.  Judgment  was  then  delivered  by  Sir  G. 
Treby,  who  had  been  one  of  Lord  Russell's  associates 
in  Parliament,  in  the  usual  form,  with  all  the  dis- 
gusting circumstances.  The  king  afterwards  changed 
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this  sentence  into  that  of  beheading.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  save  his  life.  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  his 
father,  is  said  to  have  offered  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ;  but  the  king  refused  it,  saying, — "  I  would 
not  purchase  my  own  and  my  subject's  blood  at  so 
easy  a  rate."  The  aged  parent  drew  up  a  petition, 
concluding  thus, — "  May  God  incline  your  majesty's 
heart  to  the  prayers  of  an  afflicted  old  father,  and 
not  bring  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave."  Then 
the  condemned  prisoner  sent  a  humble  petition  to 
the  king,  promising,  if  his  life  was  spared,  to  leave 
the  country,  and  never  more  to  meddle  in  the  affairs 
of  England.  He  wrote  in  the  same  strain  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  which  his  afflicted  wife  de]ivered 
herself  to  the  duchess. 

These  and  other  attempts  to  secure  the  royal 
clemency  were  of  no  avail  with  the  reprobate  King 
Charles,  who  was  inexorable  in  having  the  blood  of 
his  victim.  On  the  night  before  the  execution,  Lady 
Eussell  visited  her  husband  to  bid  him  farewell. 
Before  she  left  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said, — 
"  This  flesh  you  now  feel,  in  a  few  hours  must  be 
cold."  At  ten  o'clock  she  left  him.  He  kissed  her 
four  or  five  times  ;  and  she  so  governed  her  sorrow 
as  not  to  add,  by  the  sight  of  her  distress,  to  the 
pain  of  separation.  Thus  they  parted ;  not  with  sobs 
and  tears,  but  with  a  composed  silence ;  the  wife 
wishing  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  husband,  and 
the  husband  those  of  the  wife,  they  both  restrained 
the  expression  of  a  grief  too  great  to  be  relieved 
by  utterance.  When  she  was  gone,  he  said, — "  Now 
the  bitterness  of  death  is  pastl"  Next  morn- 
ing he  was  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  calmly 
resigned  to  his  fate,  as  a  true  and  sincere  Christian, 
and  suffered  decapitation  on  the  21st  of  July  1683, 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  grief  of  Lady  Kussell  at  the  cruel  death — or 
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rather  as  it  had  been  called  the  "judicial  murder  "- 
of  her  husband  may  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. For  months  she  was  inconsolable,  and  but 
for  her  natural  strength  of  mind,  her  piety,  and  her 
duty  towards  her  young  children,  she  might  have 
succumbed  under  the  affliction.  She  was  blessed 
also  in  having  comforters,  who  helped  to  soothe  her 
perturbed  spirit.  Among  these  friends  were  the 
eminent  divines  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Dr  Burnet. 
But  the  one  whose  pious  counsels  had  most  influence 
on  her  was  Dr  Fitzwilliam,  with  whom  she  kept  up 
a  voluminous  correspondence.  It  is  from  her  letters 
to  him  that  we  gather  a  knowledge  of  Lady  Russell's 
state  of  mind  after  her  lord's  death.  After  that 
event  she  left  London  with  her  children,  and  tried  to 
drown  her  sorrows  amongst  the  calm  solitudes  of 
Woburn  Abbey,  the  princely  country  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Bedford.  From  this  place  she  writes  to  Dr 
Fitzwilliam,  on  the  30th  September — little  more 
than  two  months  of  her  widowhood — in  reply  to  his 
first  letter  of  consolation.  It  is  so  characteristic  of 
her  disposition,  that  we  insert  it  entire : — 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  good  doctor,  how  little 
capable  I  have  been  of  such  an  exercise  as  this. 
You  will  soon  find  how  unfit  I  am  still  for  it,  since 
my  yet  disordered  thoughts  can  offer  me  no  other 
than  such  words  as  express  the  deepest  sorrow,  and 
confused  as  my  yet  amazed  mind  is.  But  such  men 
as  you,  and  particularly  one  so  much  my  friend,  will, 
I  know,  bear  with  my  weakness,  and  compassionate 
my  distress,  as  you  have  already  done  by  your  good 
letter  and  excellent  prayer.  I  endeavour  to  make 
the  best  use  I  can  of  both ;  but  I  am  so  evil  and 
unworthy  a  creature,  that  though  I  have  desires,  yet 
I  have  no  dispositions  or  worthiness  towards  re- 
ceiving comfort.  You  that  knew  us  both,  and  how 
we  lived,  must  allow  I  have  just  cause  to  bewail  my 
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loss.  I  know  it  is  common  with  others  to  lose  a 
friend  ;  but  to  have  lived  with  such  a  one,  it  may  be 
questioned  how  few  can  glory  in  the  like  happiness, 
so,  consequently,  lament  the  like  loss.  Who  can  but 
shrink  at  such  a  blow,  till,  by  the  mighty  aids  of  His 
Holy  Spirit,  we  will  let  the  gift  of  God,  which  He 
hath  put  into  our  hearts,  interpose  ?  That  reason, 
which  sets  a  measure  to  our  souls  in  prosperity,  will 
then  suggest  many  things,  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard,  to  moderate  us  in  such  sad  circumstances  as 
mine.  But,  alas  !  my  understanding  is  clouded,  my 
faith  weak,  sense  strong,  and  the  devil  busy  to  fill 
my  thoughts  with  false  notions,  difficulties,  and 
doubts,  as  of  a  future  condition  of  prayer ;  but  this 
I  hope  to  make  matter  of  humiliation— not  sin. 
Lord !  let  me  understand  the  reason  of  these  dark 
and  wounding  Providences,  that  I  sink  not  under 
the  discouragements  of  my  own  thoughts  !  I  know 
I  have  deserved  my  punishment,  and  will  be  silent 
under  it;  but  yet  secretly  my  heart  mourns,  too 
sadly,  I  fear,  and  cannot  be  comforted,  because  I 
have  not  the  dear  companion  of  all  my  joys  and 
sorrows.  I  want  him  to  talk  with,  to  walk  with,  to 
eat  and  sleep  with ;  all  these  things  are  irksome  to 
me  now ;  the  day  unwelcome,  and  the  night  so  too  ; 
all  company  and  meals  I  would  avoid,  if  it  might 
be ;  yet  all  this  is,  that  I  enjoy  not  the  world  in  my 
own  way,  and  this  sure  hinders  my  comfort.  When 
I  see  my  children  before  me,  I  remember  the  pleasure 
he  took  in  them  ;  this  makes  my  heart  shrink.  Can 
I  regret  his  quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  greater? 
0 !  if  I  did  steadfastly  believe,  I  could  not  be  de- 
jected ;  for  I  will  not  injure  myself  to  say  I  offer 
my  mind  any  inferior  consolation  to  supply  this  loss. 
No  ;  I  most  willingly  forsake  this  world — this  vexa- 
tious, troublesome  world,  in  which  I  have  no  other 
business  but  to  rid  my  soul  from  sin;  secure,  by 
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faith  and  a  good  conscience,  ray  eternal  interests  ; 
with  patience  and  courage  bear  my  eminent  mis- 
fortunes, and  ever  hereafter  be  above  the  smiles  and 
frowns  of  it.  And  when  I  have  done  the  remnant 
of  the  work  appointed  me  on  earth,  then  joyfully 
wait  for  the  heavenly  perfection  in  God's  good  time, 
when,  by  His  infinite  mercy,  I  may  be  accounted 
worthy  to  enter  into  the  same  place  of  rest  and 
repose  where  he  is  gone  for  whom  only  I  grieve/' 

Henceforth.,  it  is  true,  that  this  admirable  woman 
retired  into  the  bosom  of  her  family,  but  time  had 
its  consoling  effect  in  preventing  her  from  being 
estranged  from  the  world.  And  when  we  consider 
that  she  survived  her  husband  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion, we  can  easily  understand  how  in  her  duties 
towards  her  children,  as  they  reached  mature  years, 
she  recovered  some  of  her  former  buoyancy  of  dis- 
position even  at  an  advanced  age.  Her  correspond- 
ence during  that  period  forms  five-sixths  of  the 
numerous  letters  she  wrote,  and  which  have  been 
preserved.  Fain  would  we  make  extracts  from 
these,  but  our  limits  forbid  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  contain  the  most  ennobling  sentiments,  and  at 
opportune  periods  she  expresses  her  enduring  love 
for  the  memory  of  her  husband. 

Casting  a  retrospective  glance  over  her  life,  we 
agree  with  Earl  Kussell  that  it  "  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts ;  one  in  which  we  sympathise  with 
her  happiness ;  the  other,  in  which  we  admire  her 
fortitude,  and  feel  for  her  distress.  In  the  first  we 
have  seen  her  captivate  the  affections  of  Lord  Kussell, 
and  after  having  become  his  wife,  we  have  men- 
tioned her  as  busy  in  collecting  political  intelligence 
for  his  information,  as  anxiously  providing  for  his 
health  and  comfort,  directing  the  care,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  amusements,  of  her  children ;  and,  above 
all,  returning  thanks  to  the  Most  High  for  the  gift 
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of  happiness,  which,  though  extreme,  she  seems  never 
to  have  abused.  She  was  to  her  lord  the  chosen 
mistress  of  his  heart,  the  affectionate  companion  of 
his  life,  the  tender  and  solicitous  mother  of  his  off- 
spring. These  qualities  were  sufficient  to  stamp  her 
character  as  amiable,  the  conduct  we  afterwards 
related  marks  it  as  sublime.  We  then  saw  her 
attend  her  husband  in  prison,  upon  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  divide  her  day  between  the  sooth- 
ing attention  which  his  situation  excited,  and  the 
active  enquiries  which  his  defence  required.  We 
found  her,  where  a  nobleman's  wife  might  not, 
perhaps,  be  expected, — acting  as  his  secretary  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  writing  with  her  own  hand  the 
notes  from  which  he  was  to  plead  in  a  cause  where 
his  life  was  at  stake.  After  his  condemnation,  we 
followed  her  in  the  anxious  and  unceasing  solicita- 
tions which  she  made,  on  every  side,  to  obtain  his 
pardon  ;  and,  amidst  her  restless  endeavours  to  save 
his  life,  we  still  had  to  admire  a  heart  which  would 
lead  her  to  abstain  from  even  hinting  to  the  patriot 
she  was  about  to  see  perish  on  the  scaffold,  that  his 
existence  might  be  prolonged  by  means  degrading 
to  his  spirit,  or  inconsistent  with  his  honour." 

Rachel  Lady  Russell  had  attained  the  age  of 
eighty-six  before  she  was  summoned  to  pay  the  debt 
of  nature,  dying  calmly  at  her  residence  in  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  London,  on  the  twenty-ninth  Septem- 
ber 1723.  Amongst  her  papers  was  found  an  un- 
finished confession  of  her  thoughts  at  the  prospect 
of  her  approaching  end,  the  writing  of  which  denoted 
the  trembling  hand  of  extreme  old  age,  and  the  con- 
tents appeared  to  be  notes  intended  to  have  been 
thrown  more  directly  into  the  form  of  prayer.  She 
takes  a  sort  of  review  of  her  life  in  a  supplication 
to  Heaven,  for  pardon  on  the  transgressions  she 
recapitulates.  Christianity  she  thought  is  "not 
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distinguished  by  outward  fashions,  or  by  the  pro- 
fessing a  body  of  notions  differing  from  others  in 
the  world,  but  by  the  renewing  of  our  minds  by 
peaceableness,  charity,  and  heavenly  love."  Of  her- 
self, she  says — "  Vanity  cleaves  to  me,  I  fear,  0  Lord! 
in  all  I  say,  in  all  I  do,  in  all  I  suffer,  proud,  not 
enduring  to  slights  or  neglects,  subject  to  envy  the 
good  parts  of  others,  even  as  to  worldly  gifts.  Fail- 
ing in  my  duty  to  my  superiors,  apt  to  be  soon  angry 
with,  and  without  cause  too  often  ;  and  by  it  may 
have  grieved  those  that  desired  to  please  me,  or 
provoked  others  to  sin  by  my  rash  anger.  Not  ready 
to  own  any  advantage,  I  may  have  received  by  good 
advice  or  example.  Not  well  satisfied  if  I  have  not 
all  the  respect  I  expected,  even  from  my  superiors. 
Such  has  been  the  pride  of  my  naughty  heart,  I  fear, 
and  also  neglect  in  my  performances  due  to  my 
superiors,  children,  friends,  or  servants — I  heartily 
lament  my  sin.  But,  alas !  in  my  dear  husband's 
troubles,  seeking  help  from  man,  but  finding  none. 
His  life  was  taken  away,  and  so  sorely  was  my  spirit 
wounded,  even  without  future  prospect  of  consola- 
tion— the  more  faulty  in  me,  having  three  dear 
children  to  perform  my  duty  to,  with  thankfulness 
for  such  a  blessing  left  me,  under  so  heavy  a  dis- 
pensation as  I  felt  the  loss  of  him  to  be."  Thus, 
in  early  life,  and  on  through  years  of  suffering,  until 
the  advanced  age  of  an  octogenarian,  did  the  undying 
love  of  Lady  Eussell  ever  turn  to  the  object  of  her 
affections.  There  is  probably  not  on  record  a  nobler 
example  of  enduring  love,  than  in  the  life  of  this 
virtuous  and  pious  woman, — an  example  that  may 
be  followed,  not  only  by  the  young  women  for  whom 
these  pages  are  more  especially  designed,  but  by 
others  in  middle  life,  and  in  advanced  years. 
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0f  Siberia: 


DAUGHTER  OF  THE  EXILES  WHOSE  FREEDOM  SHE 
OBTAINED  FROM  THE  EMPEROR  OF   RUSSIA. 

FILIAL  piety  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  noblest 
of  the  domestic  affections.  Where  it  possesses  a 
strong  hold  on  the  relations  between  parents  and 
children,  it  leads  to  the  happiest  conditions  of  home. 
In  youth  it  is  beautiful  to  see  the  love  a  child  bears 
towards  its  father  and  mother,  whom  it  looks  upon 
as  its  protectors  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  It  is 
no  less  admirable  to  see  that  child  in  turn  become 
the  protector  of  his  or  her  parents  when  they  reach 
the  decrepitude  of  old  age.  And  so  also,  should  it 
happen  in  middle  life  that  misfortune  overtakes 
both  parents  and  children,  the  latter  will  strive  as 
they  reach  the  age  of  maturity  to  aid  in  maintaining 
the  family.  At  whatever  age,  therefore,  filial  affec- 
tion, when  exercised  to  relieve  the  infirmities  or  soothe 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  tended  them  and  nurtured 
them  in  early  years,  is  pleasing  to  contemplate. 
But  when  this  ordinary  affection  rises  into  acts  of 
heroism  for  the  deliverance  of  parents  from  suffer- 
ing or  bondage,  filial  piety  approaches  a  height  that 
is  only  inferior  to  religious  devotion  to  God.  In 
this  light  we  may  consider  the  unparalleled  affection 
of  Elizabeth  of  Siberia  for  her  parents,  whom  she 
was  the  means  of  delivering  from  hopeless  Russian 
bondage. 

At  the  outset  of  our  narrative  we  must  explain, 
however,  that  Elizabeth  was  not  her  name,  but  Pras- 
covie.  The  former  is  wellknown  in  the  charming  story 
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of  the  "  Exiles  of  Siberia; "  which  we  adopt  because 
it  is  familiar,  though  we  adhere  closely  to  the  facts 
on  which  that  tale  was  founded.  The  circumstances 
to  which  it  refers  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
when  thousands  of  political  exiles  were  banished  to 
the  wilds  of  Siberia  by  the  despotic  government  of 
Kussia. 

In  that  cold  region,  where  the  snow  lies  on  the 
ground  from  September  to  May,  Elizabeth  was 
brought  up  from  a  tender  age  by  her  parents,  who 
lived  in  a  poor  cottage,  upon  a  wretched  pittance 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starvation.  Her 
father  had  been  banished  for  some  political  offence, 
but  was  so  far  free  that  he  was  allowed  to  live  with 
his  wife  and  child,  separate  from  the  prisoners  con- 
demned to  labour  at  the  government  mines  and 
other  works.  His  allowance  for  sustenance  was  two 
copecks  a-day,  or  about  twopence  in  our  money. 
This  he  supplemented  by  what  labour  he  could  per- 
form in  the  village  where  he  lived,  during  the  long 
winter  season,  or  in  the  fields  during  the  four  fertile 
months  of  the  year.  As  Elizabeth  grew  up,  she 
assisted  in  adding  to  the  family  stores,  by  working 
at  harvest  time,  or  at  other  seasons  helping  the 
farmers,  when  she  was  paid  in  kind  by  eggs,  vege- 
tables, or  corn.  Not  having  any  recollection  of  a 
better  condition  of  life,  and  her  parents  rigidly 
abstaining  from  informing  her  of  their  previous 
history,  Elizabeth  was  comparatively  happy  in  her 
poverty.  It  was  otherwise  with  her  father,  who 
brooded  in  secret  over  his  lot.  He  had  petitioned  the 
emperor  for  a  remission  of  his  sentence,  and  sent  it 
by  an  officer  passing  that  way,  who  promised  to  get 
it  presented,  and  use  what  influence  he  could  to  sup- 
port it.  Months  passed  away,  and  his  hopes  were 
disappointed,  as  the  courier  came  round  without  an 
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answer,  until  years  rolled  on,  and  the  unhappy  exile 
had  from  time  to  time  abandoned  himself  to  despair. 
It  was  upon  one  of  these  occasions  of  disappoint- 
ment and  despondency  that  Elizabeth  surprised  her 
parents  while  thrown  into  a  state  of  profound  grief. 
She  was  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  with 
heartfelt  sympathy  she  joined  her  tears  with  those 
of  her  mother,  not  knowing  why,  but  rushing  into 
her  father's  arms,  implored  him  to  tell  her  the  cause 
of  their  misery.  Seeing  that  she  must  know  the  truth 
sometime  or  other,  and  being  now  old  enough  to 
understand  the  recital  of  his  misfortunes,  he  unbur- 
thened  his  pent-up  feelings  by  a  brief  narration  of 
his  early  life  to  his  attentive  and  astonished  daughter. 

He  informed  her  that  he  was  descended  from  the 
noble  Russian  family  of  Lopouloff,  who  had  settled 
in  Hungary,  where  he  was  born.  With  his  parents 
he  had  been  bred  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  receiving  the 
high-class  education  for  which  the  Hungarian  col- 
leges are  famous,  and  was  destined  for  the  army. 
When  of  age  he  obtained  an  officer's  commission  in 
the  Austrian  cavalry  service,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  captain  of  the  Black  Hussar  Regiment.  Ifc 
was  at  this  time  that  he  married  her  mother, 
a  Russian  lady  of  aristocratic  connections,  who  in- 
duced him  to  leave  the  Austrian  army  and  dominions, 
and  retire  with  her  to  her  home  in  Russia.  Although 
he  might  have  continued  in  this  peaceful  life,  happy 
and  contented,  yet  he  was  impatient  of  its  inactivity, 
and  longed  to  resume  his  profession  of  arms.  At  that 
period  the  Russians  were  waging  war  with  the  Turks, 
and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  Czar's 
army  as  an  officer. 

When  the  Ottoman  campaign  was  ended  he  re- 
turned with  his  regiment  to  Russia,  and  for  a  short 
time  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  his  affectionate 
wife.  Instead  of  the  expected  promotion  through 
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the  favourable  report  of  his  commanding  officer,  to 
his  dismay  and  surprise,  he  came  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  government  agents  as  a  disaffected  person. 
Notwithstanding  his  declarations  of  innocence,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  banished  for  life  to  Siberia. 
The  only  indulgence  shewn  him  was  his  wife  and 
child  being  allowed  to  accompany  him;  but,  in 
doing  so,  they  must  remain  in  exile  with  him  until 
his  death.  This  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  his  antici- 
pated happiness  for  his  young  wife,  and  he  would 
have  had  her  to  remain  behind  with  her  relatives, 
rather  than  encounter  the  miseries  of  a  penal  settle- 
ment, but  she  was  resolute,  and  would  not  abandon 
her  husband  in  his  distress.  Moreover,  they  hoped 
that,  after  a  year  or  two's  banishment,  the  harsh 
sentence  might  be  cancelled  on  further  investigation 
that  the  charges  were  unfounded.  This,  the  unfor- 
tunate man  found  to  be  a  delusive  hope;  and  he 
bemoaned  his  wretched  fate,  that  entailed  so  much 
misery  on  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  ought  to  be 
living  in  luxury  among  their  relatives  and  friends  at 
St  Petersburg.  "Thus  it  is,  my  child,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  that  I  am  the  cause  of  all  your  mother's 
misery,  and  the  life  of  poverty  that  must  attend  you 
in  your  career  through  the  world;  whereas  you 
should  have  been  brought  up  a  lady  to  gladden  our 
hearts  in  old  age/' 

With  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  Elizabeth  embraced  her 
father,  when  the  painful  recital  was  ended.  She 
made  but  a  few  remarks  on  the  circumstances  nar- 
rated, and  left  their  humble  dwelling  for  the  harvest- 
field,  where  she  had  been  at  work  before  she  had 
surprised  her  parents  in  their  flow  of  grief,  which 
had  led  to  the  secret  being  divulged.  Having  been 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith,  as  taught  by 
the  Greek  Church,  and  having  studied  the  Scrip- 
tures with  a  fervour  beyond  her  years,  she  could  re- 
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peat  appropriate  passages  to  comfort  her  distressed 
parents. 

She  was  now  unremitting  in  her  prayers  to  God 
for  her  parents,  at  morning  and  night  in  her  little  bed- 
chamber. It  transpired  that  these  fervent  devotions 
had  one  great  object  in  view,  and  that  was,  to  ask 
strength  from  God  to  undertake  the  mission  of  pro- 
ceeding on  foot  alone  to  St  Petersburg,  and  there  ob- 
tain an  audience  of  the  emperor,  to  solicit  a  pardon 
for  her  father.  The  magnitude  of  such  a  journey, 
even  undertaken  by  a  strong  man  at  the  present  day, 
is  enough  to  deter  Siberian  convicts  from  returning 
into  European  Russia.  From  Ishim,  where  the 
Popouloff  family  were  located,  the  distance  to  St 
Petersburg  is  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred  miles, 
the  traveller  having  to  cross  the  Ural  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  route.  The  roads  are  guarded  by 
military  posts,  at  convenient  distances,  to  intercept 
runaways;  to  avoid  which,  the  fugitive  stands  the 
chance  of  starvation,  where  towns  and  villages  are 
few  and  far  apart.  A  century  ago,  about  the  time 
of  which  we  write,  these  difficulties  of  travelling 
were  infinitely  greater,  and  few  Siberian  prisoners 
ever  returned  from  their  place  of  banishment. 

The  length,  difficulties,  and  dangers  of  the  road 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  known  to  Elizabeth,  who 
had  questioned  her  neighbours  about  it,  and  even 
the  post-courier  gave  her  some  information.  Instead 
of  this  knowledge  deterring,  it  only  confirmed  her 
the  more  in  her  purpose.  As  to  her  being  able  to 
have  an  audience  with  the  emperor,  she  never  enter- 
tained a  doubt  of  this  being  granted,  once  she  reached 
his  palace  at  St  Petersburg.  The  idea  of  her  self- 
imposed  mission  grew  upon  her  mind,  day  by  day, 
until  she  resolved  on  asking  her  father  and  mother's 
sanction  to  undertake  the  journey.  To  prepare  her- 
self for  the  effort,  she  meditated  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
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gloomy  forest,  and  then  prayed  fervently  that  her 
words  might  be  received  favourably  by  her  parents. 
On  her  return  home  she  saw  her  father  sitting  out- 
side the  cottage  door  smoking  his  pipe.  Now, 
thought  she,  is  a  suitable  opportunity  to  tell  him 
all  my  plans  for  his  deliverance.  Accordingly,  she 
courageously  stood  before  him,  described  her  scheme 
of  travelling  to  the  capital  and  seeing  the  emperor, 
and,  in  most  winning  words,  asked  for  his  assent  and 
permission  to  undertake  the  journey. 

During  her  persuasive  address,  her  father  listened 
attentively,  quietly  smoking  his  pipe  without  arguing 
or  interrupting  her.  Having  finished,  he  looked  at 
her  with  a  countenance  of  mock  gravity,  rose  up  and 
led  her  by  the  hand  into  the  cottage,  where  her 
mother  was  preparing  dinner.  "Wife!"  said  he, 
"  I  bring  you  good  news,  and  with  it  a  powerful 
protector.  Elizabeth  has  made  up  her  mind  to  leave 
us  immediately,  go  to  St  Petersburg,  and  ask  the 
emperor  to  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  free  pardon, 
without  more  ado!"  Then  he  sat  down  and  re- 
peated to  his  astonished  wife  all  that  their  daughter 
had  said,  but  in  a  jocular  strain,  as  if  it  was  some- 
thing to  be  amused  at.  Her  mother  took  up  the 
idea  in  a  more  practical  vein,  saying  to  her, — "  You 
would  do  better  to  mind  your  work,  than  filling  your 
mind  with  such  nonsense."  This  reception  of  her 
long-cherished  scheme  for  the  emancipation  of  her 
parents  was  so  different  from  what  she  anticipated 
that  she  cried  and  sobbed  so  bitterly  that  her  mother 
endeavoured  to  soothe  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  little 
child,  saying, —  "  There,  now,  be  a  good  girl,  prepare 
the  table,  and  you  shall  depart  for  St  Petersburg, 
when  you  have  more  leisure/'  Her  father,  however, 
being  a  man  of  severe  disposition,  soured  by  adver- 
sity, assumed  his  paternal  authority,  and  told  her 
not  to  dream  any  more  of  such  contemplated  folly. 
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Kidicule  has  often  a  more  powerful  effect  in  turn- 
ing an  individual  from  some  fixed  purpose  than 
stern  opposition.  It  was  not  so  ultimately  in  the 
case  of  Elizabeth,  but  at  the  time  her  parents  treated 
her  grand  conception  with  mockery,  and  herself  as 
an  inexperienced  child,  she  felt  the  humiliation  keenly. 
Nevertheless,  she  continued  to  cherish  her  plans, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  information 
to  perfect  them.  She  even  ventured  from  time  to 
time  to  broach  the  subject  to  her  father;  and  as 
months  rolled  on  she  became  so  importunate  that  he 
spoke  somewhat  harshly,  forbidding  her  to  mention 
the  subject  in  his  hearing.  Her  mother  was  more 
gentle,  and  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  a  project 
which  she  could  not  physically  accomplish,  however 
strongly  her  mind  was  willing  to  undertake  it.  At 
this  time  her  mother  became  seriously  ill,  and  she 
dropped  the  subject. 

Then  followed  a  trying  time  for  this  affectionate 
daughter,  who  showed  her  filial  piety  in  attending 
her  mother  on  her  sick-bed,  and  looking  after  their 
slender  household  affairs.  These  cares  had  one  effect 
of  teaching  her  the  duties  of  self-reliance;  and,  as 
she  was  growing  into  the  years  of  womanhood,  she 
felt  more  confident  than  ever  of  being  able  to 
carry  out  her  project.  In  these  domestic  duties  she 
exhibited  such  a  womanly  consideration  that  her 
father  no  longer  treated  her  as  a  weak  child.  More- 
over, as  she  attained  her  eighteenth  year,  she  showed 
a  vigour  and  elasticity  of  limb,  with  an  amount  of 
good  sense  and  intelligence,  that  was  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  young  women  of  her  age ;  especially 
when  she  had  no  opportunities  of  experience  in  the 
busy  world  beyond  their  Siberian  region.  Seeing 
the  alteration  in  her  father's  disposition  towards  her, 
she  urged  her  plans  for  his  deliverance  with  a 
stronger  force  than  ever.  Still  both  parents  were 
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averse  to  her  leaving  them;  until  their  repeated 
denials  to  assent  affected  their  daughter's  health. 
Then  they  tried  by  appeals  to  her  filial  piety  to  dis- 
suade her  from  the  attempt,  saying, — "We  are  old, 
with  neither  fortune  nor  a  friend  in  the  whole  of 
Kussia.  Have  you,  then,  the  courage  to  abandon, 
in  this  desert,  the  parents  of  whom  you  are  the  sole 
consolation?"  Such  remonstrances  gave  many  a 
pang  to  the  heart  of  this  devoted  daughter,  whose 
only  aim  in  life  was  to  see  them  restored  to  freedom 
and  comfort. 

In  her  turn,  she  declared  that,  if  she  was  allowed 
to  go,  she  would  put  her  trust  in  God;  and,  while 
that  was  sincere,  under  Providence  she  would  find 
her  way  to  St  Petersburg,  and  accomplish  her  task. 
Then  her  father  would  reply, — "Alas !  do  you  suppose, 
poor  child,  thatyou  will  be  able  to  speak  to  the  emperor 
so  easily  as  you  talk  to  me?  No,  no;  sentinels 
guard  every  avenue  of  his  palace,  and  they  will  not 
allow  you  to  pass  the  threshold.  Poor,  and  in  rags, 
without  influence,  or  any  sort  of  protection,  who 
will  dare  to  present  you  to  his  notice?"  Notwith- 
standing these  and  other  arguments  against  her 
project,  she  felt  perfect  confidence  in  her  success  if 
she  was  allowed  to  go,  and,  if  not,  her  life  would  be 
miserable.  The  declining  state  of  her  health  showed 
her  anxious  parents  how  strongly  she  was  bent  on 
her  purpose.  At  last  her  father  was  so  touched  by 
her  solicitations,  and  the  fear  of  losing  her  through 
illness,  that  he  said  to  his  wife — "What  is  to  be 
done  with  this  child?  We  must,  I  suppose,  let  her 
go  after  all."  Elizabeth  heard  the  words,  and,  in  a 
transport  of  joy,  embraced  her  father,  saying, — "  Be 
sure  that  you  will  never  repent  having  listened  to 
me.  I  will  go  to  St  Petersburg,  will  throw  myself 
at  our  sovereign's  feet,  and  that  Providence  which 
inspired  me  with  the  desire  to  undertake  the  jour- 
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ney,  and  who  has  touched  your  heart  to  consent  to 
my  going,  will  assuredly  dispose  the  emperor  in  our 
favour."  Then  she  urged  her  father  to  admit  not 
of  a  day's  delay,  so  that  she  might  undertake  the 
journey  while  the  weather  was  comparatively  fine. 

Previous  to  this,  Elizabeth  had,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  six  months'  delay,  obtained  a  passport 
from  the  governor  of  Tobolsk,  without  which  she 
could  not  have  left  Siberia  or  travelled  towards 
St  Petersburg.  Next  came  the  consideration  of 
means  to  subsist  by  the  way.  When  we  find  that 
all  the  ready  money  the  family  could  command  was 
one  silver  rouble,  equivalent  to  about  three  shillings, 
this  itself  might  have  deterred  her  from  undertaking 
a  journey  of  sixteen  hundred  miles.  But  no :  she 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  considered  that  small 
sum  the  nucleus  of  a  fortune — which  it  proved  to 
be  in  the  end.  On  the  eve  of  her  departure,  all  the 
neighbours  called  in  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
true  or  not,  that  a  young  girl  like  her  was  going 
upon  what  they  considered  a  dangerous  and  fruitless 
errand.  Instead  of  encouraging  her,  they  did  all 
they  could  to  dissuade  her  from  going,  with  the 
exception  of  two  poor  prisoners,  who  were  intimate 
with  her  father.  On  the  morrow  at  daybreak,  when 
Elizabeth  was  ready  to  start,  these  two  men  came 
to  wish  her  God-speed  on  her  journey,  and  offered 
her  fifty  copecks,  or  about  half  a  rouble,  to  add  to 
her  purse.  She  refused  this  kind  offer,  knowing 
that  it  was  the  miserable  pittance  they  had  to  live 
on  for  several  days,  at  the  same  time  saying, — "  If 
Providence  bless  my  undertaking,  and  favour  be 
accorded  to  my  parents,  rest  assured  that  you  shall 
partake  of  its  benefits."  The  sun  was  now  above 
the  horizon,  and  it  was  time  to  depart.  She  knelt 
before  her  parents  and  received  their  benediction. 
Then  she  went  on  her  journey  towards  the  west, 
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without  once  glancing  back  to  where  her  parents 
stood,  at  the  threshold  of  their  cottage,  bidding, 
with  tearful  eyes,  their  last  adieu,  until  the  form  of 
their  child  disappeared  in  the  distance. 

For  the  first  mile  or  so  she  was  escorted  by  the 
two  generous  prisoners,  but  they  not  daring  to  go 
further,  she  was  left  all  alone  to  pursue  her  long 
journey.  To  her  great  joy  she  afterwards  met  with 
a  number  of  young  women  going  to  a  village  on  her 
route ;  so  she  joined  them,  and  slept  that  night  at 
the  cabin  of  one  of  her  companions.  Next  morning 
her  road  was  beyond  the  localities  she  was  acquainted 
with,  and  she  first  felt  the  wretchedness  of  travelling 
alone.  When  she  came  to  places  where  the  road 
branched  off,  she  innocently  inquired  of  some  people 
which  was  the  way  to  St  Petersburg ;  but  they  only 
laughed  at  her,  the  distance  being  so  great.  How- 
ever, she  managed  to  keep  the  direct  road,  which 
passed  Kamouicheff,  a  considerable  town  in  these 
regions,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dnieper. 

On  her  way  to  this  city,  the  brave  girl  first  encoun- 
tered one  of  the  storms  that  sweep  across  that  part  of 
Kussia  before  the  winter  season  sets  in.  So  violent 
was  the  storm  that  a  tree  was  thrown  down  across  her 
path,  so  that  she  ran  for  shelter  into  a  neighbouring 
forest  until  it  would  blow  over.  So  ill-prepared  was 
she  to  encounter  such  a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain, 
that  her  clothes  were  completely  wet  through  and 
bespattered  with  mud,  while  her  shoes  went  to  pieces 
in  her  struggles  along  the  flooded  road.  In  this  sad 
plight  she  remained  during  the  whole  of  the  night 
in  the  forest,  suffering  intensely  from  cold  and 
fatigue.  When  daylight  appeared  she  returned  to 
the  road,  and  fortunately  found  a  peasant  driving  a 
rude  vehicle,  who  took  pity  on  her,  and  conveyed 
her  to  the  next  town.  There  her  forlorn  appearance 
excited  no  sympathy  among  the  people,  as  they  con- 
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eluded  she  was  some  bad  character.  Then  she  made 
her  way  to  the  church,  and  sat  down  on  the  steps, 
where  she  was  hooted  by  a  mob  of  children.  The 
noise  brought  a  benevolent  lady  to  the  church,  who, 
pitying  her  forlorn  condition,  went  to  the  mayor, 
and  he  came  to  see  her.  To  his  questions  she  made 
proper  answer,  producing  her  passport,  which  he 
declared  to  be  correct.  Upon  this  the  lady  invited 
her  to  her  house ;  but  when  Elizabeth  tried  to  stand 
up,  her  bare  feet  and  limbs  were  so  swollen  that  she 
could  not  do  it.  At  sight  of  this  the  mob  were 
excited  to  pity,  and  did  all  they  could  to  assist  her, 
bringing  a  drosky  for  her  to  ride  in  to  the  kind 
lady's  house.  There  she  remained  several  days  until 
she  was  able  to  travel  again,  and  her  kind  hostess 
supplied  her  with  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  besides  some 
other  articles  of  clothing,  and  an  addition  to  her  slen- 
der supply  of  money.  Being  recruited  in  this  fashion 
she  pursued  her  journey,  and  succeeded  in  walking  a 
distance  of  some  two  hundred  miles  towards  the  city 
of  Ekaterinburg,  situated  on  the  Siberian  frontier. 

On  the  way  she  met  with  people  who  treated  her 
well,  others  who  tried  to  take  advantage  of  her 
unprotected  condition,  but  invariably  her  simplicity 
and  the  good  purpose  for  which  she  was  travelling 
disarmed  all  evil  persons.  This  was  remarkably 
exemplified  in  one  instance,  where  she  had  taken  up 
her  abode  for  the  night  in  a  house  kept  by  an  old 
man  and  woman,  who  were  known  to  be  robbers. 
They  ransacked  her  pockets  while  asleep,  thinking 
she  must  have  a  good  deal  of  money  to  be  travelling 
so  far.  But  when  they  found  she  had  spoken  the 
truth,  even  these  wretches  pitied  her  condition,  and 
sent  her  on  her  way  next  morning,  giving  her  a  good 
breakfast  and  the  night's  lodgings  without  charge, 
besides  adding  forty  copecks  to  her  purse  instead  of 
robbing  it. 
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After  many  weeks'  detention  on  the  road,  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  September  snows  having  set  in,  she 
arrived  at  Ekaterinburg — a  distance  of  about  four 
hundred  miles  from  her  home.  She  straightway 
went  to  a  public  hostel  and  told  her  story  to  the 
landlady,  saying  that  all  her  means  were  expended. 
The  hostess  advised  her  to  call  upon  a  benevolent 
lady,  named  Madame  Milin,  who  would  probably 
assist  her.  Before  doing  so  Elizabeth,  as  usual, 
went  to  church,  to  offer  up  prayers  for  her  parents 
and  thanksgiving  for  her  own  safety.  It  was  a 
Sunday,  when  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  church. 
On  coming  out,  a  lady  approached  her,  and  politely 
wished  to  know  where  she  came  from.  This  Eliza- 
beth informed  her,  adding  that  she  wished  to  seek 
the  charitable  Madame  Milin.  Her  questioner  said 
she  would  show  her  that  lady's  house.  When  they 
reached  it  and  the  door  was  opened,  she  asked  the 
servant  if  her  mistress  was  in.  The  woman  seemed 
surprised,  and  said  there  was  Madame  Milin  with 
her.  That  kind  lady  invited  her  in,  and  sheltered 
her  during  the  whole  winter ;  and  took  the  pains  to 
teach  her  reading  and  writing,  which  her  own  parents 
had  neglected  doing,  thinking  that  she  was  to  remain 
a  Siberian  serf. 

For  all  these  favours  Elizabeth  was  grateful,  and 
could  not  find  words  sufficient  to  thank  her  hostess. 
But  still  she  always  manifested  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  depart  on  her  mission.  At  length  the  spring-time 
came,  and  she  prepared  herself  to  pursue  her  journey. 
Madame  Milin  again  assisted  her  with  means,  and, 
after  making  inquiry,  found  a  merchant  who  was 
travelling  to  the  great  Eussian  fair  at  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod, a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  and  yet  only 
about  half-way  to  St  Petersburg.  Her  mode  of  tra- 
velling was  now  by  water,  which  relieved  her  from 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  walking  on  the  road. 
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Unfortunately,  while  crossing  the  Ural  Mountains, 
between  the  streams  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
that  range,  her  companion  and  protector  fell  sick, 
and  had  to  remain  behind.  She  was  now  alone,  and 
had  to  make  rough  passages  in  the  cargo-boats 
trading  to  Nijni.  On  one  occasion  she  was  nearly 
drowned  by  the  sweep  of  a  great  oar,  used  for  pro- 
pelling these  boats,  pitching  her  overboard  with 
two  other  persons.  She  was  soon  rescued  without 
serious  injury,  and  met  with  no  other  mishap  until 
she  reached  Nijni  Novgorod. 

Now  this  was  the  first  large  city  Elizabeth  had 
ever  seen,  and  its  effect  upon  her  was  more  depress- 
ing than  all  the  dangers  of  the  Russian  wilderness. 
When  she  looked  around  at  the  crowds  that  thronged 
the  streets,  each  person  intent  upon  his  own  busi- 
ness, without  paying  the  slightest  heed,  she  felt  as 
the  poet  exclaims,  "  This — this  is  solitude."  More- 
over, she  was  sick  and  faint  after  her  tedious  journey 
by  water  from  Ekaterinburg,  and  knew  not  where 
to  go  for  shelter.  Pursuing  her  usual  custom  of 
seeking  for  consolation  and  support  in  prayer,  she 
proceeded  to  the  nearest  church,  and  offered  up  her 
orisons  before  the  altar.  A  nun  who  was  present  at 
the  time  observed  her  fervent  devotion,  and,  after 
she  rose  to  leave,  gently  accosted  the  pious  girl,  and 
soon  learned  her  affecting  story.  Taking  pity  on 
her,  she  brought  her  to  a  neighbouring  convent 
where  she  dwelt,  and  presented  her  to  the  lady 
abbess.  Again  our  forlorn  traveller  found  sympathy 
and  kindness  among  her  own  sex,  being  told  that 
she  might  remain  there  as  long  as  she  liked.  This 
was  opportune,  for  next  day  she  was  seized  with 
fever,  and  had  to  confine  herself  to  bed  for  many 
weeks.  As  she  recovered,  she  exhibited  her  grate- 
fulness by  assisting  as  a  lay  sister  in  the  duties  of 
conventual  life.  But  for  her  mission  of  filial  piety, 
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she  would  gladly  have  entered  this  community ;  and 
she  made  a  vow  that  if  she  was  spared  to  succeed, 
she  would  then  take  the  veil. 

Prom  this  town  her  journey  to  the  Eussian  capital 
would  be  chiefly  by  the  roads  across  the  low  level 
country  that  intervenes.  It  so  happens  that  in  the 
summer  weather  these  are  almost  impassable  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  and  ice.  Consequently  Eliza- 
beth had  to  remain  at  the  convent  until  the  cold 
season  set  in,  and  the  ground  was  sufficiently  covered 
with  snow  to  allow  of  sledge  travelling.  When  the 
winter  came,  the  benevolent  lady  abbess  procured  a 
covered  sledge  for  her  to  journey  as  far  as  Moscow, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  On  bidding 
adieu  to  the  hospitable  inmates  of  the  convent,  the 
abbess  gave  her  a  letter  to  a  lady  friend  in  that 
city,  well  known  to  officials  in  St  Petersburg,  who 
might  probably  assist  her  in  the  pious  object  of  her 
mission.  Not  only  had  she  a  safe  and  speedy  journey 
to  Moscow  in  the  sledge ;  but  when  she  arrived 
there,  a  merchant  on  his  way  to  the  capital,  who  was 
a  friend  of  the  lady  to  whom  she  had  the  letter  of 
introduction,  offered  her  a  seat  in  his  carriage.  Her 
grateful  heart  was  overjoyed  at  these  benefits,  which 
she  piously  attributed  to  an  all-seeing  Providence 
who  watched  over  and  protected  her. 

In  good  time,  and  with  a  comfort  that  our  weary 
traveller  could  fully  appreciate,  she  reached  her 
journey's  end  in  the  middle  of  February,  when  the 
wonderful  city  of  St  Petersburg  is  in  its  winter 
glory,  and  crowded  by  the  gorgeously  clad  military 
and  civil  officials,  attending  upon  the  autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias,  who  rules  with  despotic  sway  over  sixty 
millions  of  subjects.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
sight  of  the  capital,  and  its  immense  population, 
would  have  a  still  more  depressing  effect  upon 
Elizabeth,  but  it  had  not,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
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merchant  at  whose  house  she  remained  for  a  short 
time.  She  appeared  almost  inspired,  and  capable 
of  encountering  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  her 
mission.  Moreover,  by  this  time  she  had  more  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  than  during  all  the  years  of 
her  life  in  Siberia.  It  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  distance  and  time  of  accomplishing  the  jour- 
ney, when  we  state  that  it  was  eighteen  months  after 
Elizabeth  left  her  parents'  home  in  Siberia  when 
she  arrived  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  her  age. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival,  the  ice 
on  the  river  Neva,  which  flows  through  the  Eussian 
capital,  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  up,  and  no  per- 
son is  allowed  at  that  time  to  cross  it.  On  the 
opposite  side  from  where  Elizabeth  was  located,  two 
ladies  of  rank  resided,  to  whom  she  had  letters  of 
recommendation  from  Madame  Milin,  and  the 
abbess's  friend  at  Moscow.  In  order  not  to  lose 
time,  the  merchant,  in  whose  house  she  was  living, 
advised  her  to  get  a  petition  drawn  up,  and  have  it 
presented  to  the  senate  by  one  of  its  members.  The 
document  was  prepared,  and  she  went  to  the  senate 
house  herself,  but  no  one  would  forward  it  to  the 
proper  quarter.  She  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  cham- 
ber for  several  weeks  until  the  session  broke  up  at 
Easter,  without  any  official  taking  notice  of  her 
petition,  excepting  one  who  glanced  at  it,  and  re- 
turned it  with  a  five-rouble  note. 

This  was  very  disheartening,  but  her  faith  was 
strong,  and  she  did  not  despair  of  success.  By  this 
time  the  waters  of  the  Neva  were  clear  of  ice,  and 
communication  between  the  opposite  quarters  of  the 
city  was  resumed  over  the  bridges.  The  merchant's 
wife  drove  her  across  to  the  residence  of  the  lady  to 
whom  she  had  a  letter  from  Madame  Milin.  Here 
she  was  kindly  received,  and  afterwards  introduced 
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to  a  relative  who  had  influence  at  high  quarters 
which  he  promised  to  exercise  in  her  behalf.  But 
she  had  a  more  powerful  friend  in  the  lady  to  whom 
the  abbess's  friend  had  recommended  her,  and  who 
had  written  some  account  of  Elizabeth's  case.  That 
lady  was  a  Russian  princess,  who  at  once  sent  to  the 
merchant's  house,  and  requested  Elizabeth  to  take 
up  her  abode  in  the  palace.  The  simple  Siberian 
maiden  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  grandeur 
of  the  princess's  palace,  while  the  princess  was 
charmed  at  her  rustic  simplicity. 

At  length  her  case  was  brought  before  the  empress- 
dowager,  through  the  kind  offices  of  her  chancellor, 
and  that  august  personage  signified  her  wish  to  see 
the  maiden  who  had  shown  such  an  unexampled 
instance  of  filial  piety.  When  Elizabeth  heard  of 
this  she  was  in  a  transport  of  joy.  As  she  accom- 
panied her  patroness's  friends  to  the  place  for  the 
interview, she  said, — ''If  my  father  could  see  me  now ; 
if  he  knew  before  whom  I  was  going  to  appear,  how 
surprised  and  delighted  he  would  be."  On  her  pre- 
sentation to  the  aged  empress,  her  majesty  received 
her  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  affability,  and 
listened  to  her  tale  with  emotion.  On  her  part, 
Elizabeth  spoke  with  gentle  confidence  in  the  just- 
ness of  her  petition,  because  she  believed  her  father 
innocent  of  any  crime,  asking  only  for  his  pardon 
as  an  act  of  justice.  Her  words  had  the  desired 
effect ;  and  the  empress-mother  promised  to  bring 
it  before  the  czar,  bidding  her  to  be  hopeful,  and 
dismissing  her  with  a  purse  of  three  hundred  roubles. 

Thus  far  the  hopes  of  the  Siberian  maiden  were 
realized,  and  she  would  have  thought  it  only  a  dream, 
but  for  the  substantial  aid  presented  to  her.  In 
addition  to  that  sum  the  empress  signified  her  in- 
tention of  granting  her  a  pension  for  life,  as  a  reward 
for  her  courage  and  filial  piety.  These  munificent 
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acts  were  shortly  afterwards  followed  up  by  Eliza- 
beth's being  presented  to  the  Czar  and  his  con- 
sort. His  majesty  submitted  the  case  of  Lopouloff 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior — a  man  of  benevolent 
disposition — who  entered  into  it  fully,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  free  pardon  to  the  Siberian  exile.  When 
it  was  completed,  an  imperial  ukase  or  decree  was 
issued  for  his  release,  of  which  the  minister  himself 
informed  the  devoted  daughter,  who  was  over- 
whelmed with  emotion  at  the  intelligence.  At  the 
same  time  he  intimated  that  it  was  his  august 
master's  wish  to  know  if  she  had  any  personal 
request  for  her  own  benefit.  She  thought  then  of 
the  two  prisoners  who  had  encouraged  her  mission, 
while  all  others  dissuaded  her  from  it,  and  she  at 
once  solicited  a  pardon  for  them.  On  the  emperor 
learning  this,  he  at  once  granted  such  a  generous 
request,  and  admired  the  unselfishness  of  the  appli- 
cant. Thus  were  the  promises  of  Elizabeth  fulfilled, 
and  her  mission  of  filial  piety  ended.  Her  extraor- 
dinary story  became  the  topic  of  conversation  at  the 
court,  and  the  noblest  in  the  land  sought  the  simple 
maiden  to  praise  her  resolution  and  congratulate  her 
on  her  success.  They  invited  her  to  their  mansions, 
and  took  her  to  see  all  the  grandeur  of  St  Petersburg. 
These  she  admired,  and  with  modesty  thanked  all 
for  their  attention,  but  she  was  now  desirous  of  see- 
ing her  parents,  whom  she  had  made  arrangements 
to  meet  at  Nijni  Novgorod. 

Meanwhile  her  long  absence  caused  her  father  and 
mother  profound  grief.  They  had  no  means  of 
knowing  how  or  where  she  had  travelled  on  her 
perilous  journey;  and  when  nearly  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  she  had  left  her  home,  they  despaired 
of  ever  seeing  or  hearing  from  her  again.  In  this  their 
neighbours  coincided,  excepting  the  two  prisoners 
who  had  all  along  believed  that  she  would  succeed. 
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Judge  of  LopoulofFs  surprise  and  joy,  when  one  day 
a  special  courier  arrived  at  his  cottage  with  an 
imperial  missive.  With  trembling  hands  he  opened 
it,  and  almost  fainted  when  he  heard  the  order  for 
his  release.  He  and  his  wife  then  knelt  down  and 
gave  thanksgiving  to  God  for  their  unexpected  deli- 
verance, through  the  medium  of  their  daughter. 
Every  one  was  surprised,  and  rejoiced  in  their  free- 
dom; but  the  two  poor  fellows  were  saddened  to 
think  that  they  must  remain  in  banishment.  Along 
with  the  release,  a  sum  of  money  was  enclosed  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  Lopouloff  to  central  Kussia, 
and  part  of  this  he  offered  his  friends,  but  they 
would  not  accept  of  it.  Then  the  happy  couple 
made  preparations  for  their  journey  to  meet  their 
daughter  at  the  convent  of  Nijni.  Just  the  night 
before  their  departure  another  imperial  despatch  was 
brought  by  the  courier  to  Lopouloff,  on  opening  which 
he  found  to  his  great  joy  the  orders  for  release  of  his 
two  friends.  These  grateful  men  were  now  loudest  in 
their  gladness  and  praises  of  her  who  had  so  miracul- 
ously brought  about  their  deliverance  from  bondage. 
It  now  only  remains  to  relate  of  this  "  ower  true 
tale  "  that  Elizabeth  embraced  her  delighted  parents 
at  the  convent  where  it  was  appointed  they  should 
meet.  After  these  greetings  were  over,  and  plans 
for  their  future  happiness  proposed,  her  father  and 
mother  were  saddened  to  learn  that  their  noble 
daughter  had  resolved  upon  taking  the  veil  and 
entering  the  nunnery  as  she  had  vowed  to  do.  They 
remained  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  her  initiation, 
and  took  their  departure  for  Vladimar,  where  they 
still  had  some  relatives  alive.  Not  many  years 
afterwards  their  daughter  died  ;  and  to  this  day  the 
nuns  of  the  convent  and  the  people  of  Nijni,  speak 
of  the  sainted  nun,  Elizabeth  of  Siberia,  as  the 
noblest  example  of  filial  piety. 
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WHO  SUFFERED  MARTYRDOM  IN  LONDON,  TIME  OF 
HENRY  VIII. 

THROUGHOUT  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  especially  those  that  have  led  to  its 
establishment  in  Western  Europe,  woman  has  always 
been  the  supporter  of  its  doctrines  upon  the  basis  of 
love  and  faith.  Wherever  the  pure  tenets  of  our 
Saviour  have  been  expounded  she  has  ever  been 
found  in  the  ranks  of  sincere  devotees ;  and,  when 
perverted  men  have  misconstrued  the  divine  faith, 
or  persecuted  their  fellow-men  who  would  not  con- 
form to  their  evil  counsels,  she  has  ever  been  found 
on  the  side  of  mercy.  Trusting  in  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures,  she  has  interpreted  them  with  a  simple 
devoutness  that  has  often  disarmed  the  most  subtle 
theologians,  who  strove  to  mystify  them  for  their 
own  selfish  ends.  It  would  be  a  long  and  painful 
task  to  go  through  the  annals  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  to  point  out  even  the  salient  features  of  the 
struggle,  which  has  happily  ended  in  the  establishment 
of  religious  liberty  now  complete  in  Great  Britain. 
Our  brief  task  of  alluding  to  the  general  subject  be- 
ing confined  to  religious  liberty  in  our  own  country, 
requires  no  further  comment,  as  we  presume  it  is 
familiar  to  all.  What  we  here  wish  to  bring  promi- 
nently forward  is  the  persecution  that  fell  upon  the 
most  godly  people,  three  centuries  ago,  who  dared 
to  think  and  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Among  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  before  and  after 
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that  period,  none  were  more  true  to  their  faith  than 
Anne  Askew,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Smithfield, 
in  London,  for  her  constant  and  faithful  testimony 
to  the  truth. 

Of  her  youthful  days  we  have  no  record,  excepting 
that  she  was  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Askew,  a  knight  of  honourable  family  in  the  county 
of  Lincolnshire.  Near  him  resided  a  country  squire 
of  the  name  of  Kyme,  with  whom  he  was  on  neigh- 
bourly terms  of  familiarity.  It  would  appear  that 
Sir  William  was  riot  by  any  means  in  the  wealthy  cir- 
cumstances required  in  his  rank,  while  his  neighbour 
Kyme  was  reputed  to  be  rich.  As  it  often  happens 
in  these  cases,  it  became  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  union  between  the  two  families.  Kyme  had  a 
son  and  heir,  to  whom  Sir  William  was  anxious  that 
his  eldest  daughter  should  be  married,  and  the 
parents  entered  into  a  covenant  that  it  should  take 
place,  but  she  died  before  the  wedding  day.  This 
was  an  unexpected  blow  to  his  plans  of  family 
aggrandisement,  but  he  was  not  to  be  thwarted, 
and  though  his  daughter  Anne  was  averse  to  the 
match,  he  constrained  her  at  last  to  consent  to  be 
married  to  young  Kyme.  Notwithstanding  this 
she  demeaned  herself  as  a  faithful  Christian  wife 
to  her  husband,  by  whom  she  had  two  children. 
He  was  a  rigid  Roman  Catholic,  while  she  was  a 
woman  who  questioned  a  great  many  of  the  dogmas 
of  that  Church,  and  would  argue  certain  points 
with  the  priests  which  greatly  offended  them.  In 
process  of  time,  by  reading  and  studying  the  Bible, 
Mrs  Anne  Kyme  at  last  openly  denounced  the  falla- 
cies of  the  papal  creed,  and  declared  her  perfect 
faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ  as  given  in  the  New 
Testament.  At  this  the  priests  became  so  incensed, 
that,  with  the  power  they  held  over  the  mind  of  her 
husband,  they  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  him  to 
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drive  her  violently  away  from  his  house.  She  took 
refuge  among  sympathising  friends,  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  divorce  in  the  courts  of  law  for  that  act. 
This  was  denied  her;  nevertheless  she  considered 
herself  free  of  her  marriage  with  such  a  man  on 
Scriptural  authority,  by  the  doctrine  of  Saint  Paul, 
1  Corinthians  vii.,  wherein  it  is  written : — If  any 
brother  hath  a  wife  that  belie veth  not,  and  she  be 
pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  her  away. 
And  the  woman  which  hath  an  husband  that  be- 
lieveth  not,  and  if  he  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  her, 
let  her  not  leave  him.  For  the  unbelieving  husband 
is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is 
sanctified  by  the  husband." 

It  is  not  stated  where  she  took  up  her  abode  after 
she  was  sent  forth  penniless  into  the  world  by  her 
husband,  but  as  she  was  intimate  with  some  ladies 
of  rank,  in  all  probability  she  found  shelter  at  their 
houses.  Among  them  are  the  names  of  "  my  lady  of 
Suffolk,  my  lady  of  Sussex,  my  lady  of  Hertford,  my 
lady  Denny,  and  my  lady  Fitzwilliam."  Not  only 
these  ladies  sympathised  with  Anne  Askew — as  she 
now  called  herself — but  the  priests  were  of  opinion 
that  they,  and  a  number  of  other  ladies  of  rank  and 
position,  formed  a  sect  opposed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.,  when  his  wife, 
Queen  Katherine,  was  alive,  and  it  was  pretty  well 
known  that  she  was  opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  of  the  Papal  See.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  persecution  and  torture  of 
Anne  Askew  was  done  to  extort  from  her  some  con- 
fession against  the  Church,  that  would  implicate  that 
sainted  queen.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Romish  in- 
quisitors of  London  spared  none  of  their  diabolical 
plans  to  crush  this  female  martyr  body  and  soul. 
The  former  they  succeeded  in  mangling  and  casting 
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into  the  devouring  flames,  but  the  latter  rose  up 
from  the  ashes  to  its  eternal  home,  pure  and  un- 
sullied. 

Her  first  examination  before  the  inquisitors  was 
in  the  month  of  March,  1545.  Of  this  and  her 
second  examination  she  has  left  truthful  records 
written  by  herself,  and  it  is  from  them  that  we 
ascertain  the  charges  upon  which  she  was  incar- 
cerated. Among  other  minor  accusations  it  is  said 
that  she  denied  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  at  the  altar ;  that  she  had 
stated  that  God  was  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands ;  that  she  would  rather  read  five  lines  in  the 
Bible,  than  hear  five  masses  in  the  temple ;  that  she 
said  if  an  ill  priest  ministered,  it  was  the  devil,  not 
God.  To  the  three  first  charges  she  gave  appropriate 
answers,  but  stated  she  never  made  use  of  the  words 
in  the  fourth  accusation,  saying, — "  That  whosoever 
he  were  that  ministered  unto  me,  his  ill  conditions 
could  nob  hurt  my  faith,  but  in  spirit,  nevertheless, 
I  received  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  These 
and  other  charges  were  made  by  one  Christopher 
Dare,  at  Sadler's  Hall,  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
he  concluded  his  examination  by  bringing  a  priest 
forward  to  question  her.  This  ecclesiastic  asked 
her  what  she  said  to  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and 
required  much  to  know  her  meaning  of  what  she 
had  said  out  of  doors.  She  excused  herself,  and 
made  no  reply,  perceiving  him  to  be  a  Papist. 
Then  he  asked  her  if  she  did  not  think  that  private 
masses  did  help  the  souls  departed.  She  replied,  it 
was  great  idolatry  to  believe  more  in  them  than  in 
the  death  which  Christ  died  for  us. 

From  this  "  Hall  of  the  English  Inquisition  "  she 
was  taken  to  the  Mansion -House  of  London,  before 
the  Lord  Mayor,  for  committal  as  a  heretic.  Our 
blood  boils  with  indignation  as  we  write  these  words, 
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although  the  circumstances  occurred  upwards  of  three 
centuries  ago.  Let  us  just  imagine  such  a  hideous 
perversion  of  justice  in  our  own  times,  that  a  lady 
should  be  bullied  and  brow-beaten  before  inquisitors 
in  one  of  the  corporation  halls  of  London,  for  saying 
that  she  didn't  believe  a  wafer  and  a  cup  of  wine 
was  flesh,  blood,  and  bone,  and  forthwith  carried  off 
to  the  Eight  Worshipful  the  Mayor's  Court  like  a 
felon  who  had  committed  some  dreadful  crime. 
Aye,  and  our  indignation  does  not  end  here,  for 
when  she  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  that  civic  functionary,  the  chancellor  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  other  dignitaries  on  the 
bench,  committed  her  to  prison,  would  accept  no 
bail,  and  kept  her  there  for  eleven  days,  refusing  any 
of  her  friends  to  be  admitted  to  speak  to  her. 

As  her  examination  by  the  Lord  Mayor  contains 
a  fresh  charge  of  heresy,  it  is  interesting  to  peruse 
her  own  account  of  it,  as  follows  : — "  Then  they  had 
me  thence  unto  my  lord  mayor,  and  he  examined 
me  as  they  had  done  before,  and  I  answered  him 
directly  in  all  things,  as  I  answered  the  quest 
(inquisitor)  before.  Besides  this,  my  lord  mayor 
laid  one  thing  to  my  charge  which  was  never  spoken 
of  by  me,  but  by  them,  and  that  was,  whether  a 
mouse  eating  the  host  received  God  or  no  ?  This 
question  did  I  never  ask,  but  indeed  they  asked  it 
of  me,  whereunto  I  made  them  no  answer,  but 
smiled.  Then  the  bishop's  chancellor  rebuked  me, 
and  said  I  was  much  to  blame  for  uttering  the 
Scriptures.  St  Paul,  he  said,  forbade  women  to 
speak  or  talk  of  the  word  of  God.  I  answered  him, 
that  I  knew  Paul's  meaning  as  well  as  he,  which  is, 
1  Cor.  xiv.,  "  that  a  woman  ought  not  to  speak  in  the 
congregation  by  way  of  teaching  ;  and  then  1  asked 
him  how  many  women  he  had  seen  go  into  the 
pulpit  and  preach  ?  He  said  he  never  saw  any. 
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Then,  I  said,  lie  ought  to  find  no  fault  in  poor 
women,  except  they  had  offended  the  law." 

While  in  prison,  debarred  from  seeing  any  of  her 
friends,  a  priest  was  allowed  admission  to  her  cell. 
With  Jesuitical  cunning,  he  at  first  said  he  pitied 
her,  as  she  did  not  know  the  cause  of  her  imprison- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  her  into  some 
confession  of  her  alleged  heresy  that  would  implicate 
others.  But  she  saw  through  his  false  sympathy, 
divulged  nothing,  and  treated  him  with  contempt, 
saying :  "  By  communing  with  the  wise  I  learn 
wisdom,  but  by  talking  with  a  fool  I  shall  take 
scathe."  Then  he  asked  the  question,  "  If  the  host 
should  fall,  and  a  beast  did  eat  it,  whether  the 
beast  did  receive  God  or  no?"  To  this  she  replied, 
so  as  not  to  commit  herself,  "  Seeing  that  you  have 
taken  the  pains  to  ask  the  question,  I  desire  you  to 
assoil  (answer)  it  yourself ;  for  I  will  not  do  it, 
because  I  perceive  you  come  to  tempt  me.  And  he 
said  it  was  against  the  order  of  schools  that  he  who 
asked  the  question  should  answer  it.  I  told  him  I 
was  but  a  woman,  and  knew  not  the  course  of 
schools."  In  this  manner  she  parried  the  questions 
of  her  persecutors  from  time  to  time  for  eleven 
days,  without  substantially  committing  herself  to 
their  so-called  crime  of  heresy. 

At  length,  on  the  23rd  March,  a  worthy  cousin 
of  her  own,  named  Britain,  came  to  London  and 
made  application  before  the  Lord  Mayor  for  Anne 
Askew  to  be  admitted  to  bail.  He  expressed  him- 
self willing  to  allow  it,  but  dared  not  do  so  on  his 
own  responsibility,  without  the  consent  of  a  spiritual 
officer, — showing  how  at  that  time  the  Romish 
Church  domineered  it  over  our  municipal  institu- 
tions. Accordingly,  he  went  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  requesting  his  aid  to  obtain 
bail  for  his  cousin.  He  replied  that  the  crime  was 
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of  so  heinous  a  nature,  that  he  durst  not  of  himself 
do  it,  without  the  sanction  of  my  Lord  Bishop ; 
adding,  that  if  he  would  call  on  the  morrow,  he 
would  see  his  superior.  This  he  did,  and  had  an 
interview  with  both  of  these  ecclesiastics.  The 
bishop  declared  that  he  was  favourably  inclined  to 
his  cousin's  release  from  prison,  provided  she  showed 
a  spirit  of  repentance  for  her  heretical  opinions.  It 
was  arranged  that  she  should  appear  at  the  bishop's 
palace  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  Britain,  and 
any  other  friends  of  hers,  would  be  admitted  to  see 
that  she  was  not  taken  advantage  of  in  her  examina- 
tion. Before  leaving,  the  bishop  urged  him  to  ear- 
nestly persuade  his  cousin  to  make  a  full  confession, 
to  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart. 

Although  her  cousin  was  not  allowed  to  see  her 
in  prison,  yet  he  communicated  to  the  persecuted 
woman  the  contemplated  meeting  on  the  morrow, 
saying  that  he  would  bring  some  friends,  who,  with 
himself,  would  become  her  sureties  for  bail.  With 
true  Jesuitical  cunning,  the  bishop  ordered  Anne 
Askew  into  his  presence  two  hours  before  the  time 
fixed  for  the  interview,  in  order  that  he  might,  if 
possible,  influence  her  by  a  great  show  of  apparent 
sympathy,  to  recant  her  opinions.  But  this  manoeuvre 
she  foiled  in  this  wise,  as  given  in  her  own  words : — 
"  On  the  morrow  after,  the  Bishop  of  London  sent 
for  me  at  one  of  the  clock,  his  hour  being  appointed 
at  three ;  and  as  I  came  before  him,  he  said  he  was 
very  sorry  for  my  trouble,  and  desired  to  know  my 
opinions  in  such  matters  as  were  laid  against  me. 
He  required  me,  also,  in  anywise,  boldly  to  utter 
the  secrets  of  my  heart,  bidding  me  not  to  fear  in 
any  point,  for  whatsoever  I  did  say  in  his  house,  no 
man  should  hurt  me  for  it.  I  answered,  '  Forasmuch 
as  your  Lordship  appointed  three  of  the  clock,  and 
my  friends  will  not  come  till  that  hour,  I  desire  you 
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to  pardon  me  of  giving  answer  till  they  come/" 
Upon  this  he  left  her,  and  commanded  his  arch- 
deacon to  commune  with  this  courageous  woman. 
That  ecclesiastic  came,  and  blandly  said, — "  Mistress, 
wherefore  are  you  accused  and  thus  troubled  here 
before  the  bishop  ? "  She  answered  with  dignity 
and  firmness, — "  Sir,  ask,  I  pray  you,  my  accusers ; 
for  I  know  not  as  yet."  Then  he  took  a  book  out 
of  her  hand,  and,  without  opening  it,  told  her  that 
it  was  through  reading  such  heretical  works  that  she 
had  got  into  trouble.  She  opened  the  book,  and  he 
saw  he  had  made  a  mistake,  for  it  was  perfectly 
orthodox,  even  in  his  eyes ;  so  she  mildly  rebuked 
him  for  his  rash  judgment  till  he  thoroughly  knew 
the  truth  ;  and  so  he  slunk  away. 

The  hour  of  three  arrived,  and  punctually  with  it 
her  cousin  Britain,  Mr  Spilman  of  Gray's  Inn,  Mr 
Hall  of  the  same  legal  residence,  and  several  other 
friends.  When  they  were  all  assembled,  the  Bishop 
of  London  was  surrounded  by  his  chancellor,  arch- 
deacon, several  priests,and  the  Inquisitor  Christopher 
Dare.  The  bishop  commenced  the  proceedings  by 
assuring  Anne  Askew  that  if  she  opened  up  her 
heart  by  stating  fully  all  the  things  which  bur- 
dened her  conscience,  not  a  word  would  be  ever 
used  against  her.  Whether  her  friends  placed  any 
faith  in  the  bishop's  assurances  does  not  appear,  but 
we  may  judge  from  her  guarded  replies  to  his 
questions  that  she  did  not  trust  him.  Even  before 
the  questioning  began  she  said, — "  I  have  nought  to 
say,  for  my  conscience,  I  thank  God,  is  burdened 
with  nothing."  Then  the  questioning  proceeded, 
including  all  the  charges  brought  against  her  at  the 
first  examination,  to  which  she  made  answer  without 
committing  herself.  At  last  she  desired  that  her 
accusers  might  be  brought  before  her;  but,  true  to  the 
vile  practice  of  the  iniquitous  inquisition  in  Spain, 
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the  bishop  refused  to  do  so.  Then  he  rebuked  her, 
saying  she  had  stated  there  were  threescore  priests 
in  Lincoln  arrayed  against  her.  She  courageously 
answered,  "  Indeed  I  said  so.  For  my  friends  told 
me,  if  I  did  come  to  Lincoln,  the  priests  would 
assault  me,  and  put  me  to  great  trouble,  as  thereof 
they  had  made  their  boast ;  and,  when  I  heard  it,  I 
went  thither  indeed,  not  being  afraid,  knowing  my 
matter  to  be  good.  Moreover,  I  remained  there 
nine  days,  to  see  what  would  be  said  unto  me.  And 
as  I  was  in  the  minster,  reading  upon  the  Bible, 
they  resorted  unto  me  two  by  two,  by  five  and  six, 
minding  to  have  spoken  unto  me;  yet  went  they 
their  ways  again  without  words  speaking."  What  a 
picture  of  noble  resolution,  to  sit  there  calmly  read- 
ing the  condemned  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  a 
Romish  cathedral,  undismayed  by  the  frowns  of  her 
priestly  persecutors. 

After  further  questioning,  when  she  was  assailed 
at  all  points  to  commit  herself,  or  to  recant  the 
charges  brought  against  her,  the  bishop  retired, 
saying  he  would  draw  up  a  document  for  her  to 
sign  before  he  granted  bail.  No  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment is  extant,  but  Anne  Askew  gives  its  substance 
from  memory,  as  follows : — "  Be  it  known  of  all 
men,  that  I,  Anne  Askew,  do  confess  this  to  be  my 
faith  and  belief.  I  believe  that  they  which  are 
houseled  at  the  hands  of  a  priest,  whether  his  con- 
versation be  good  or  not,  do  receive  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  substance  really.  Also,  I  do 
believe,  that  after  the  consecration,  whether  it  be 
received  or  reserved,  it  is  no  less  than  the  very 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  substance.  Finally, 
I  do  believe  in  this  and  all  other  sacraments  of 
holy  Church  in  all  points,  according  to  the  old 
Catholic  iaith  of  the  same.  In  witness  whereof, 
I,  the  said  Anne,  have  subscribed  my  name."  The 
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document  was  read  over  to  her,  and  before  the 
assembled  witnesses,  all  of  whom  urged  her  to  sign 
it.  At  their  pressing  solicitations,  she  agreed  to 
do  so ;  but  when  she  had  the  pen  in  her  hand  she 
added — "I,  Anne  Askew,  do  believe  all  manner  of 
things  contained  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church." 
The  bishop,  on  reading  this  addition,  flung  the 
paper  into  his  inner  chamber,  in  a  state  of  great 
fury.  Whereupon  her  cousin  Britain  following, 
implored  him  to  be  lenient  with  her,  desiring  him 
to  consider  her  as  a  weak  woman,  whose  wit  could 
not  be  set  up  against  his  lordship's  great  wisdom. 
At  last  he  was  so  far  pacified  that  he  took  the 
names  of  Messrs  Britain  and  Spilman  as  sureties. 
This  being  done,  they  expected  her  to  be  released 
upon  bail  immediately,  whereas  she  was  remitted  to 
prison.  It  was  not  until  some  three  days  after- 
wards, and  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  the 
clergy  and  the  city  authorities,  that  she  was  brought 
into  Paul's  Church,  where  they  took  a  bond  from  her 
sureties  for  her  forthcoming,  when  she  was  released. 
During  this  period  of  her  persecution  she  makes 
no  murmuring  at  the  evident  desertion  of  her  hus- 
band, children,  father,  and  relatives — always  except- 
ing her  faithful  cousin  Britain.  Not  only  had  Mi 
Kyme  no  sympathy  for  his  wife,  but  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  an  active  instigator  in  her  per- 
secution. When  she  was  released  from  prison,  she 
was  followed  everywhere  by  emissaries  of  the  in- 
quisitors, a  class  of  hirelings  which  it  would  seem 
at  that  time  flourished  with  baleful  influence  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  These 
servile  wretches  reported  every  movement  of  Anne 
Askew,  noting  especially  the  persons  with  whom 
she  associated.  Being  thoroughly  earnest  in  her 
belief,  and  fearless  in  exposing  the  papal  dogmas, 
it  was  not  long  before  sufficient  secret  information 
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was  obtained  by  her  persecutors  to  renew  their 
accusations  and  bring  her  before  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal.  These  tyrannical  tribunes,  set  up  to  crush 
soul  and  body,  were  not  confined  to  London,  they 
were  to  be  found  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Even  the  small  town  of  Greenwich 
was  the  seat  of  the  chief  tribunal,  from  its  proximity 
to  a  royal  residence.  It  was  here  that  the  second 
examination  first  took  place,  in  1546,  and  before  no 
less  a  bench  of  inquisitors  than  the  king's  council, 
appointed  for  such  cases  of  high  importance  as  that 
of  Anne  Askew  was  considered  to  be. 

This  royal  ecclesiastical  inquisition  consisted  of 
such  men  as  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Lisle,  Lord 
Parre,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  was  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley.  At  this 
distant  date,  one  would  suppose  that  these  noble- 
men would  have  had  more  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  in  their  treatment  of  a  woman,  who  was 
noble  by  birth  as  well  by  nature,  than  the  inferior 
functionaries  of  London.  Not  so.  If  anything,  they 
were  more  bigotted  and  less  lenient  in  their  examina- 
tion, while  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  subsequently 
showed  that  he  was  a  monster  of  cruelty,  in  personally 
inflicting  punishment  on  this  defenceless  woman. 

Our  space  forbids  us  entering  into  the  details  of 
her  examination  before  the  king's  council  at  Green- 
wich. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  questions  were  upon 
similar  charges  to  those  of  her  previous  examination. 
Not  only  did  she  adhere  to  her  principles,  but  replied 
more  boldly  to  her  exalted  inquisitors ;  which  exas- 
perated the  Bishop  of  Winchester  so  much,  that  he 
declared  she  should  be  burned.  In  answer  to  this  she 
said,  that  she  had  searched  all  the  Scriptures,  yet 
could  she  never  find  that  either  Christ  or  his  apostles 
put  any  creature  to  death.  Then  they  wrote  out  a 
confession  of  faith  for  her  to  sign,  including  the 
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dogma  of  the  real  presence,  but  she  stoutly  refused 
to  do  it.  On  the  following  Sunday,  she  became  "  sore 
sick/'  as  she  writes,  "thinking  no  less  than  to  die." 
In  this  prostrate  state  of  body  and  mind,  her  cruel 
judges  had  no  compassion,  but  sent  her  to  the  dun- 

fgons  of  Newgate  in  the  extremity  of  her  sickness, 
earing  that  her  enemies  might  publish  a  false  con- 
fession of  her  faith  after  her  death,  she  wrote  out  the 
following : — 

"  I  find  in  the  Scripture,  that  Christ  took  the  bread 
and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying,  '  Take,  eat,  this 
my  body  which  shall  be  broken  for  you /  meaning  in 
substance,  his  own  very  body,  the  bread  being  thereof 
an  only  sign  or  sacrament.  For,  after  like  manner 
of  speaking,  he  said  he  would  break  down  the  temple, 
and  in  three  days  build  it  up  again,  signifying  his 
own  body  by  the  temple,  as  St  John  declareth  it,  and 
not  the  stony  temple  itself.  So  that  the  bread  is  but 
a  remembrance  of  his  death,  or  a  sacrament  of  thanks- 
giving for  it,  whereby  we  are  knit  unto  him  by  a 
common  Christian  love ;  although  there  be  many  that 
cannot  perceive  the  true  meaning  thereof ;  for  the  veil 
that  Moses  put  over  his  face  before  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  should  not  see  the  clearness  thereof, 
I  perceive  that  the  same  veil  remaineth  to  this  day. 
But  when  God  shall  take  it  away,  then  shall  these 
blind  men  see.  For  it  is  plainly  expressed  in  the 
history  of  Bel  in  the  Bible,  that  God  dwelleth  in 
nothing  material.  '0  king/  saith  David,  'be  not 
deceived ;  for  God  will  be  in  nothing  that  is  made 
with  hands  of  men.'  Oh  !  what  stiff-necked  people 
are  these,  that  will  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But,  as  their  fathers  have  done,  so  do  they,  because 
they  have  stony  hearts.' 

"  Written  by  me,  ANNE  ASKEW,  that  neither  wish 
death,  nor  yet  fear  his  might ;  and  as  merry 
as  one  that  is  bound  to  heaven." 
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Notwithstanding  the  grievous  bodily  and  mental 
sufferings  of  this  devout  woman,  she  recovered  from 
her  illness,  but,  alas !  only  to  suffer  torments  that 
rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  her  sex,  till  death  put  an 
end  to  her  afflictions.  The  foregoing  confession, 
accompanied  by  quotations  from  Scripture  to  support 
her  belief,  came  into  the  hands  of  her  persecutors, 
and  on  its  contents  were  based  fresh  charges  of 
heresy.  When  she  was  able  to  stand  the  ordeal,  she 
was  brought  up  at  Guildhall  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  others,  to  be  formally  condemned  to  death  for 
heresy.  She  was  there  told  that  she  was  a  heretic,  and 
condemned  by  the  law  as  such,  unless  she  recanted 
her  opinions.  She  answered  that  she  was  no  heretic, 
neither  yet  deserved  she  any  death  by  the  law  of  God. 
In  these  terms  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  stating 
that  she  abhorred  and  detested  all  heresies,  and  if  she 
was  to  die  according  to  the  law,  she  took  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  that  she  would  die  innocent.  This 
brief  declaration  was  enclosed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Wriothesley,  addressing  him  in  terms  of  devout  sin- 
cerity that  he  would  bring  it  to  his  majesty  ;  adding 
that  if  the  few  lines  she  had  written  concerning  her 
belief  were  placed  before  the  king,  he  would  perceive 
that  she  had  been  weighed  in  an  uneven  pair  of 
balances.  To  these  letters  no  answer  was  vouchsafed 
either  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  or  the  base  Chancellor 
of  England. 

From  Newgate  prison  Anne  Askew  was  dragged 
to  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  placed  in  the  custody  of  Sir  Anthony  Knevet, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  king  in  command  of  that  dread 
fortress.  Then  came  to  her  cell  an  inquisitor  named 
Kich,  and  Sir  John  Baker,  a  member  of  the  royal 
council.  These  two  examiners  charged  her,  by  her 
obedience  to  authority,  to  declare  if  she  knew  any 
man  or  woman  who  belonged  to  her  sect.  She 
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answered  that  she  knew  of  none.  Then  they  men- 
tioned the  names  of  ladies  Suffolk,  Sussex,  Hertford, 
Denny,  and  Fitzwilliam,  as  being  suspected ;  but  she 
would  accuse  no  one,  saying  that  if  she  should  pro- 
nounce anything  against  them,  she  was  not  able  to 
prove  it.  After  this  they  inquired  who  assisted  her 
with  money  to  maintain  herself  in  prison,  above  the 
scanty  allowance.  Her  answer  was,  that  whatever 
means  she  obtained  it  was  through  her  faithful  maid, 
but  from  whom  it  caine  she  knew  not.  "  For  as  she 
went  abroad  in  the  streets,  she  made  moan  to  the 
'prentices,  and  they,  by  her,  did  send  me  money,  but 
who  they  were  I  never  knew/'  What  a  touching 
episode  this  is  in  the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  this 
woman.  All  honour  to  these  young  London  'prentices 
who  gave  of  their  pittance  something  to  nourish  the 
exhausted  frame  of  such  a  noble  countrywoman.  It 
is  a  pity  that  their  names  are  not  handed  down  to 
us,  for  they  would  be  deserving  of  being  written  in 
letters  of  gold. 

Finding  that  no  confession  could  be  obtained  by 
these  means,  the  inquisitors  left  the  cell  and  went  to 
make  their  report  to  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley 
and  Rich,  who  were  awaiting  them  in  the  torture 
chamber  of  the  Tower.  On  their  entrance  he  inquired, 
"  Has  she  confessed  anything  ? "  He  was  answered  in 
the  negative.  "  And  recanted  nothing  ? "  "  Nothing  " 
was  the  brief  reply.  "  Then,"  he  said,  folding  his  arms 
with  gloomy  determination,  leaning  back  in  his 
massive  oak  chair,  "We  must  try  sterner  means. 
Bring  the  prisoner  before  us.  She  can  speak  and 
divulge  secrets — she  must !  and  she  shall ! "  He 
gazed  with  a  demoniacal  expression,  as  he  looked  on 
that  fearful  instrument  of  torture — the  rack ;  an 
invention  of  fiends  in  human  shape,  used  to  extort 
confession.  He  started  as  a  light  step  entered  the 
chamber,  and  Anne  Askew,  dressed  in  white  robes, 
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swept  close  to  the  dreadful  instrument,  and  stood 
before  him.  He  beckoned  to  his  secretary,  a  hard- 
featured  man  in  the  garb  of  a  monk,  who  at  the  sign 
took  a  seat  at  a  small  table,  and  placed  paper  with 
writing  materials  on  it  to  take  down  the  confession 
of  the  prisoner.  "  Woman  ! "  said  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, "  mercy  is  offered  to  thee ;  thou  mayest  earn 
it  by  a  full  confession  and  a  free  recantation."  In 
silvery  accents  she  replied,  "  Eecant ! — that  I  cannot, 
or  deny  the  truth.  Confess  ! — I  can  confess  my  sins, 
and  I  can  confess  my  faith,  and  I  know  that  I  shall 
find  mercy,  but  not  from  men."  "  This  is  trifling. 
Look  behind  you  I  "  spake  Wriothesley.  Then,  in- 
deed, all  colour  faded  from  her  cheeks ;  an  expression 
of  intense  horror  passed  over  her  features  ;  she 
clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  wildly  round,  as 
though  seeking  a  protector  in  that  stern  company. 
But  none  stood  forward  to  help  the  oppressed,  those 
whose  hearts  felt  pity  shunned  meeting  her  gaze ; 
slowly  she  raised  it  towards  heaven,  and  her  lips 
moved  in  silent,  fervent  prayer.  "Once  more/' 
muttered  Wriothesley,  "  I  demand,  wilt  thou  recant  ?" 
With  a  violent  effort  Anne  Askew  gasped  forth — 
«  Never!" 

Sir  Anthony  Knevet,  who  was  present  with  the 
executioner,  received  the  sign  to  place  the  prisoner 
on  the  rack,  which  he  reluctantly  obeyed.  This  being 
done  as  much  as  he  thought  sufficient,  without  ex- 
torting a  word  of  confession,  he  was  about  to  take 
her  down,  supposing  that  he  had  done  enough,  when 
Wriothesley  brutally  ordered  him  to  strain  the  poor 
woman  upon  the  rack  again,  under  pain  of  being 
reported  to  the  king  for  disobedience.  The  humane 
lieutenant  refused  to  comply.  Then,  dreadful  to 
relate,  this  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
his  fellow-inquisitor  Kich,  actually  threw  off  their 
robes  of  office,  and  turned  the  excruciating  wheel 
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with  fiendish  exultation,  till  her  bones  and  joints 
were  almost  plucked  asunder.  "  Retract ! — confess  ! " 
These  words  rung  in  her  ears.  Oh !  what  mortal 
courage  was  sufficient  for  that  hour ;  God  alone  can 
support  and  strengthen  !  And  God  did  strengthen ; 
God  did  support.  Anne  Askew's  half -lifeless  form 
was  raised  from  the  rack ;  but  not  a  word  of  con- 
fession or  recantation  was  written  on  the  secretary's 
papers.  She  neither  betrayed  her  faith,  her  friends, 
nor  her  queen. 

In  her  own  simple  language  she  describes  thus 
what  befell  her  after  this  diabolical  act  of  the  Chan- 
cellor Wriothesley  : — "  Then  the  lieutenant  caused 
me  to  be  loosed  from  the  rack.  Incontinently  I 
swooned,  and  then  they  recovered  me  again.  After 
that  I  sat  two  long  hours  reasoning  with  my  Lord 
Chancellor  upon  the  bare  floor,  where  he,  with  many 
flattering  words,  persuaded  me  to  leave  my  opinion. 
But  my  Lord  God — I  thank  his  everlasting  goodness 
— gave  me  grace  to  persevere,  and  will  do,  I  hope, 
to  the  very  end.  Then  I  was  brought  to  a  house, 
and  laid  in  a  bed,  with  as  weary  and  painful  bones 
as  ever  had  patient  Job;  I  thank  my  God  therefor. 
Then  my  Lord  Chancellor  sent  me  word,  if  I  would 
leave  my  opinion  I  should  want  nothing  ;  if  I  would 
not,  I  should  forthwith  to  Newgate,  and  so  be  burned. 
I  sent  him  again  word,  that  I  would  rather  die  than 
break  my  faith."  This  was  written  to  a  friend,  saying 
at  the  close, — "  Thus  the  Lord  opens  the  eyes  of  their 
blind  hearts,  that  the  truth  may  take  place.  Fare- 
well, dear  friend,  and  pray,  pray,  pray  ! " 

Now  comes  the  last  act  of  this  harrowing  tragedy, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  humanity,  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon.  As  Foxe,  the  ardent 
chronicler  of  the  martyrs,  observes, — "  She  being  born 
of  such  stock  and  kindred  that  she  might  have  lived 
in  great  wealth  and  prosperity,  if  she  would  rather 
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have  followed  the  world  than  Christ ;  now  had  been 
so  tormented,  that  she  could  neither  live  long  in  so 
great  distress,  neither  yet  by  her  adversaries  be  suf- 
fered to  die  in  secret,  the  day  of  her  execution  being 
appointed,  she  was  brought  into  Smithfield  in  a 
chair,  because  she  could  not  go  on  her  feet,  by  means 
of  her  great  torments.  When  she  was  brought  up 
to  the  stake,  she  was  tied  by  the  middle  with  a  chain, 
that  held  up  her  body/'  With  her,  three  other 
martyrs  were  brought  to  the  stake,  namely,  John 
Lacels,  John  Adams,  and  Nicholas  Belenian.  There 
was  an  immense  concourse  of  people  to  witness  the 
horrid  spectacle,  so  that  a  large  circuit  around  the 
victims  was  railed  to  keep  off  the  pressure  of  the 
multitude.  Under  St  Bartholomew's  Church  a  raised 
bench  was  built,  on  which  sat  the  Chancellor  of 
England  Wriothesley,  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
old  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  other 
functionaries.  Close  to  the  stakes,  piled  round  with 
faggots,  stood  a  pulpit,  where  Dr  Shaxton,  who  had 
recanted,  preached  a  sermon,  as  part  of  his  penance. 
When  the  sermon  was  finished,  and  everything  ready 
to  apply  the  lighted  torches,  the  Chancellor  sent  to 
Anne  Askew  letters  offering  the  king's  pardon  if  she 
would  recant ;  when  she  refused  to  look  upon  them, 
saying  that  she  came  not  thither  to  deny  her  Lord 
and  Master.  The  same  was  done  by  the  other 
martyrs  ;  whereupon  the  Lord  Mayor,  commanding 
fire  to  be  put  to  them,  cried,  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Fiat  Justitia" — a  mockery  of  justice. 

Thus  the  good  Anne  Askew,  compassed  with  flames 
of  fire,  became  a  blessed  sacrifice  unto  God  on  July 
the  16th,  1546. 
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A  FRENCH  RELIGIOUS  REFORMER  AND  POETESS,  PER- 
SECUTED AND  IMPRISONED,  TIME  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

WHILE  the  religious  annals  of  Great  Britain  record 
many  instances  of  female  persecution  and  martyrdom 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  those 
of  France  furnish  examples  of  a  like  nature.  Time 
will  never  make  the  persecutions  of  the  Protestant 
Huguenots  be  forgotten,  nor  the  diabolical  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew.  But,  even  before  that 
period,  when  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  was  but  in  its 
embryo  state,  there  were  many  workers  of  the  Faith, 
ostensibly  in  the  bosom  of  the  Komish  Church,  who 
suffered  persecution  and  imprisonment  at  the  hands 
of  the  priests.  Among  those  who  came  under  their 
anathemas,  no  one  sustained  a  higher  position  in 
defence  of  her  convictions,  or  suffered  persecution 
and  imprisonment  with  more  Christian  fortitude  than 
Madame  Guyon.  No  one,  also — of  whom  we  have 
any  detailed  record — sacrificed  wealth  and  position 
in  the  upper  circles  of  society  for  the  humble  sphere 
of  teaching  the  gospel  by  precept  and  practice  to  all 
comers  alike,  as  this  true  womanly  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ  did.  Living  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Quatorze, 
surnamed  le  Grand,  she  had  the  entre  of  that 
monarch's  court,  with  abundance  of  riches  to  support 
her  dignity,  yet  she  preferred,  while  in  possession  of 
youth  and  beauty,  to  bestow  her  money  on  the  sick 
and  distressed,  and  to  spend  her  time  in  dissemi- 
nating the  Holy  Scriptures,  undeterred  by  priestly 
denunciations  or  by  the  terrors  of  the  prison. 
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The  maiden  name  of  this  pious  woman  was  Jeanne 
de  la  Mothe  ;  her  father  bearing  the  title  of  Lord  de 
la  Mothe  Vergonville,  was  resident  at  Montargis, 
where  she  was  born  in  1648.  In  early  childhood 
she  manifested  extraordinary  religious  sentiments 
for  her  age.  In  that  city  was  a  seminary  for  the 
instruction  of  young  girls,  under  the  management  of 
the  sisterhood  of  Ursuline  nuns,  where  she  was 
placed  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  at  a  similar 
institution  conducted  by  the  Benedictines.  Although 
quite  a  child,  as  she  afterwards  expressed  herself, — 
"  Young  as  I  was,  I  loved  to  hear  of  God,  to  be  at 
church,  and  to  be  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  little 
nun."  There  were  many  other  girls  at  this  seminary, 
but  most  of  them  older  than  herself,  with  whom  she 
conversed  on  religious  subjects  ;  and  on  one  occasion 
she  said  she  was  ready  to  become  a  martyr  to  God. 
Her  schoolmates,  jealous  of  her  piety,  concocted  an 
extraordinary  scheme  to  test  her  faith.  She  was 
persuaded  by  them  that  God  required  her  martyr- 
dom, and  she  must  suffer  death  at  their  hands. 
This  she  agreed  to,  and  she  prepared  herself  for  it 
by  open  confession.  Then  they  conducted  her  into 
a  room,  with  a  white  cloth  on  the  floor,  on  which 
she  was  to  kneel ;  while  one  of  the  elder  girls  stood 
in  the  character  of  an  executioner  with  an  uplifted 
sword,  as  if  ready  to  decapitate  her.  Before  the 
mock  ceremony  proceeded  further,  poor  Jeanne  be- 
came frightened,  and  exclaimed,  "  0 !  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  die  without  the  consent  of  my  father." 
Upon  this  her  companions  put  her  out  of  the  room, 
in  a  tone  of  triumph  assuring  her  that  she  had  not 
the  spirit  of  a  true  martyr,  therefore,  as  such,  she 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  God.  At  this  time  she 
was  about  five  years  of  age,  but  she  never  forgot  in 
after-life  the  effects  of  this  cruel  trick  upon  her  mind. 
She  was  continually  under  the  impression  that  she 
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either  wanted  courage  or  faith  to  suffer  in  the  cause 
of  her  heavenly  Father,  and  that  she  must  pray  con- 
tinually to  Him  for  forgiveness. 

Jeanne  de  la  Mothe  remained  about  a  year  or 
so  at  the  Benedictine  seminary,  when,  her  health 
declining,  she  was  taken  home.  While  there,  she 
seems  to  have  been  left  almost  exclusively  to  the 
care  of  domestics,  who  took  no  trouble  in  seeing 
to  her  education,  which  she  afterwards  regretted 
in  her  voluminous  correspondence  and  writings. 
Yet  she  displayed  great  intellectual  capacity,  and 
could  maintain  an  argument  with  vigour  often  to 
the  discomfiture  of  her  elders.  Moreover,  she  was 
always  of  an  inquiring  mind,  especially  on  religious 
questions,  and  treasured  up  the  information  thus 
obtained  in  her  wonderfully  retentive  memory. 
These  qualities  were  remarkably  exemplified  at  another 
epoch  in  her  early  life,  which  more  than  any  other 
circumstance  influenced  her  after-career.  At  ten 
years  of  age  she  was  placed  in  a  Dominican  convent 
under  the  care  of  the  prioress,  who  expressed  great 
affection  for  her.  Here  a  separate  chamber  was 
allotted  for  her  own  use,  and  she  was  left  more  by 
herself  than  she  had  been  in  any  of  the  other  semi- 
naries. But  she  never  felt  less  alone  than  she  did 
during  her  residence  there,  for  among  the  books  in 
her  chamber  she  found  a  Bible,  which  she  read  for 
the  first  time.  On  this  point  she  says  afterwards, — 
"  I  spent  whole  days  in  reading  it,  giving  no  atten- 
tion to  other  books  or  other  subjects  from  morning 
to  night ;  and  having  great  powers  of  recollection,  I 
committed  to  memory  the  historical  parts  entirely." 
From  that  time  her  religious  studies  were  guided  by 
her  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures — the  Word  of 
God — as  supreme  above  the  dogmas  of  man  in  the 
Romish  Church. 

As  Mademoiselle  de  la  Mothe  was  verging  into 
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womanhood,  a  material  change  came  over  the  position 
of  her  father,  which  necessitated  his  removal,  with 
that  of  his  family,  from  the  comparatively  quiet  pro- 
vincial town  of  Montargis,  to  Paris  the  gay  and 
magnificent  capital  of  France.  Under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  that  city,  and  its  regal  suburb  of 
Versailles,  became  the  centre  of  European  science  and 
art,  refinement  of  manners,  and  fashionable  society. 
It  was  an  age  characterized  by  many  noble  efforts  in 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  equally  by  unfounded 
pretensions,  vanity,  and  voluptuousness. 

In  making  this  removal,  M.  de  la  Mothe  not  only 
bettered  his  circumstances,  but  advanced  his  position 
in  society,  so  that  he  mingled  in  the  highest  aristo- 
cratic circles,  and  frequented  the  court  of  his  muni- 
ficent sovereign.  Accordingly,  he  lived  in  the 
greatest  luxury  his  means  could  afford,  and  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  most  liberal  disposition.  His 
house  was  frequented  by  the  noble  and  wealthy,  to 
whom  he  was  proud  of  introducing  his  daughter — 
at  that  time  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 
We  are  informed  that  she  was  then  tall  and  well- 
made  in  her  person,  refined  and  prepossessing  in 
her  manners,  and  possessed  of  remarkable  powers  of 
conversation.  Her  countenance,  formed  upon  the 
Grecian  model,  and  characterized  by  a  brilliant  eye 
and  expansive  forehead,  had  in  it  a  natural  majesty, 
which  impressed  the  beholder  with  a  sentiment  of 
deep  respect,  while  it  attracted  by  its  sweetness. 
Her  great  powers  of  mind  added  to  the  impression 
which  she  made  on  her  entrance  into  Parisian 
society.  She  was  the  belle  of  the  day;  and  before 
she  had  "come  out"  long,  several  advantageous  offers 
of  marriage  were  made  to  her.  All  of  them  were 
refused,  but  her  father  used  his  paternal  authority— 
which  is  more  powerful  in  France  than  in  this  coun- 
try— and  pressed  her  to  accept  the  addresses  of  M. 
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Jacques  Guyon,  a  man  of  great  wealth.  Being  in- 
different on  the  score  of  love,  and  brought  up  with 
strong  views  of  filial  obedience,  she  accepted  him  as  a 
husband,  and  they  were  married,  as  she  was  about 
completing  her  sixteenth  year,  while  he  was  thirty- 
eight. 

And  how  did  the  young  bride  feel  under  these 
circumstances,  which  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred 
young  court  ladies  would  have  envied  ?  At  first,  she 
informs  us  in  the  record  of  her  feelings,  that  she 
began  to  entertain  exaggerated  ideas  of  herself,  and 
that  her  vanity  increased.  These  worldly  feelings 
were,  however,  soon  dissipated  after  she  entered  her 
husband's  house.  We  cannot  do  better  than  tran- 
scribe a  passage  from  her  autobiography,  where  she 
graphically  describes  the  change  in  her  condition  as 
follows : — "  No  sooner  was  I  at  the  house  of  my  hus- 
band, than  I  perceived  it  would  be  to  me  a  house  of 
mourning.  In  my  father's  house  every  attention 
had  been  paid  to  my  manners.  In  order  to  cultivate 
propriety  of  speech  and  command  of  language,  I  had 
been  encouraged  to  speak  freely  on  the  various  ques- 
tions which  were  started  in  our  family  circle.  There 
everything  was  characterized  by  elegance.  But  in 
the  house  of  my  husband,  his  mother,  who  had  long 
been  a  widow,  regarded  nothing  else  but  saving. 
The  elegance  of  my  father's  house,  which  I  regarded 
as  the  result  of  polite  dispositions,  they  sneered  at  as 
pride.  In  my  father's  house  whatever  I  said  was 
listened  to  with  attention,  and  often  with  applause ; 
but  here,  if  I  had  occasion  to  speak,  I  was  listened  to 
only  to  be  contradicted  and  reproved.  If  I  spoke 
well,  they  said  that  I  was  endeavouring  to  give  them 
a  lesson  in  good  speaking.  If  I  uttered  my  opinions 
on  any  subject  of  discussion,  I  was  charged  with 
desiring  to  enter  into  dispute;  and,  instead  of  being 
applauded,  I  was  simply  told  to  hold  my  tongue,  and 
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scolded  from  morning  to  night.  I  was  very  much 
surprised  at  this  change,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
vain  dreams  of  my  youth  anticipated  an  increase, 
rather  than  a  diminution,  of  the  happiness  and  con- 
sideration which  I  had  enjoyed." 

What  a  wretched  home  this  must  have  been  for  a 
blooming  bride  of  "  sweet  sixteen  ! "  Nor  did  she 
murmur  at  her  lot,  but  calmly  and  submissively  lis- 
tened to  the  gratuitous  revilings  of  her  miserly  old 
mother-in-law,  and  her  no  less  despicable  husband. 
Instead  of  this  meek  submission  warming  their 
hearts  towards  her,  it  seemed  to  exasperate  them  the 
more;  and  her  mother-in-law  compelled  her  to  do  the 
most  humiliating  things,  not  only  in  private,  but  in 
company  among  visitors.  For  instance,  in  situations 
where  it  is  proper  to  have  some  regard  to  rank  or 
station  in  life,  they  would  make  persons  who  were 
far  below  her  in  that  respect  take  precedence.  An- 
other source  of  unhappiness  was  the  disposition 
to  prevent  her  visiting  her  own  family.  In  the 
house  she  had  no  room  where  she  could  retire  to 
alone,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  same  apartment 
with  the  termagant  who  gloried  in  making  her 
unhappy  by  malicious  remarks.  Even  when  she 
walked  abroad  the  footman  who  followed  her  was 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  everything  she  did. 
All  this  made  her  situation  very  gloomy,  and  her 
burden  intolerable.  It  was  then  she  began  to  eat  of 
the  bread  of  sorrow,  and  mingle  her  drink  with 
tears;  but  these  only  furnished  new  occasion  for 
attack  and  reproach.  At  length  she  tells  us,  "  My 
mother-in-law  secured  her  object.  My  proud  spirit 
broke  under  the  system  of  coercion.  Married  to  a 
person  of  rank  and  wealth,  I  found  myself  a  slave  in 
my  own  .dwelling,  rather  than  a  free  person.  This 
treatment  so  impaired  the  vivacity  of  my  nature, 
that  I  became  dumb  like  '  the  lamb  that  is  shearing/ 
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The  expression  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  was 
natural  to  me,  faded  from  my  countenance.  Terror 
took  possession  of  my  mind.  I  lost  all  power  of 
resistance.  Under  the  rod  of  my  despotic  mistress, 
I  sat  dumb  and  almost  idiotic.  I  looked  in  various 
directions  for  help,  but  I  found  no  one  with  whom 
I  could  communicate  my  unhappiness — no  one  who 
might  share  my  grief,  and  help  me  to  bear  it.  To 
have  made  known  my  feelings  and  trials  to  my 
parents,  would  only  have  occasioned  new  crosses. 
I  was  alone  and  helpless  in  my  grief." 

Living  in  this  state  of  splendid  misery,  the  young 
wife  sought  consolation  in  her  neglected  religious 
studies,  where  she  found  comfort  in  communing  with 
God  by  prayer.  When  she  turned  her  thoughts  in- 
ward, she  saw  that  these  trials  were  inflicted  for  her 
good.  "It  is  necessary,"  she  writes,  "to  look  at 
everything  on  the  side  of  God,  who  permitted  these 
things  only  because  they  were  connected  with  my 
salvation,  and  because  He  would  not  have  me  perish. 
Such  was  the  strength  of  my  natural  pride,  that 
nothing  but  some  dispensation  of  sorrow  would  have 
broken  down  my  spirit,  and  turned  me  to  God." 
While  in  this  frame  of  mind,  the  important  event  of 
the  birth  of  her  first  child,  a  boy,  had  also  a  favour- 
able effect  on  Madame  Guyon's  mind.  Not  only  did 
it  soften  the  feelings  of  her  severe  husband  and 
mother-in-law,  but  it  filled  up  a  vacancy  in  her  heart 
where  she  had  now  some  being  to  love  tenderly. 
Other  children  followed,  and,  while  yet  a  young 
woman  of  twenty,  there  were  prospects  of  a  family 
gathering  round  her.  By  this  time,  the  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  her  religious  feelings  that 
continued  to  increase  in  its  tendency  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  long  life.  It  was  then,  she  tells  us, 
"  I  bade  farewell  for  ever  to  assemblies  which  I 
visited,  to  plays  and  diversions,  dancing,  unprofitable 
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walks,  and  parties  of  pleasure.  The  amusements 
and  pleasures  so  much  prized  and  esteemed  by  the 
world  now  appeared  to  me  dull  and  insipid — so 
much  so,  that  1  wondered  how  I  ever  could  have 
enjoyed  them."  "  When  the  world  saw  that  I  had 
quitted  it,  it  persecuted  me,  and  turned  me  into 
ridicule.  I  became  the  subject  of  its  conversation, 
fabulous  stories,  and  amusement.  Given  up  to  its 
irreligion  and  pleasures,  it  could  not  bear  that  a 
woman,  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  should 
thus  make  war  against  it  and  overcome  it."  But  more, 
fashionable  society  was  annoyed  to  learn  that  she 
spent  her  ample  means  in  charity,  instead  of  grand 
entertainments. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  this  staid  demeanour 
and  pious  disposition  would  have  completely  soft- 
ened the  harshness  of  her  mother-in-law,  so  that  she 
might  find  in  her  another  kind  parent.  But  no. 
This  woman  renewed  her  execrable  revilings  worse 
than  before;  and  enlisted  on  her  side  a  waiting 
maid,  who  seemed  to  be  incited  by  Satan  to  torment 
her.  Generally,  fault-finding  mothers-in-law  try  to 
find  fault  with  their  sons'  wives  for  any  laxity  they 
may  show  in  their  religious  duties.  In  the  case  of 
Madame  Guy  on  it  was  the  reverse.  "  One  ground 
of  complaint,"  she  says,  "  was  the  length  of  time  I 
spent  in  religious  services.  Accordingly,  when  the 
maid-servant  informed  them  that  I  had  gone  to 
church,  it  was  enough  to  excite  their  angry  feelings. 
I  had  no  rest  from  their  reproofs  and  invectives  that 
day."  Not  only  did  this  woman  chide  her  for  her 
duty  to  God,  but  with  a  fiendish  spirit  that  seems 
unaccountable,  she  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  her  eldest  son,  in  which  she  actually  suc- 
ceeded, as  the  heart-broken  mother  says,  —  "The 
heaviest  cross  which  I  was  called  to  bear,  was  the 
loss  of  my  eldest  son's  affections  and  his  open  revolt 
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against  me.  He  exhibited  so  great  disregard  and 
contempt  of  me,  that  I  could  not  see  him  without 
severe  grief."  These  domestic  trials  were  alleviated, 
in  some  degree,  by  the  satisfaction  which  she  took 
in  her  two  younger  children.  They  were  both  lovely. 
The  third  was  a  daughter,  born  in  1669,  when  the 
mother  was  in  her  twenty-second  year. 

In  the  following  year,  this  beautiful  young  wife, 
so  harassed  in  her  soul,  was  doomed  to  suffer  a  phy- 
sical infliction  that  changed  "  the  blooming  tincture 
of  the  skin"  to  a  hideous  roughness.  She  had  a 
virulent  attack  of  that  scourge  of  all  skin  diseases, 
small-pox,  which,  in  those  days,  was  not  prevented 
or  alleviated  by  vaccination.  When  this  was  dis- 
covered, her  friends  exhibited  great  emotion  at  this 
attack  upon  her  charms,  hitherto  so  celebrated.  On 
the  contrary,  this  pious  woman  bowed  her  head  in 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  almost  rejoiced 
in  her  infliction,  when  all  danger  was  over.  Look- 
ing back  mentally  upon  her  past  beauty  and  present 
deformity,  she  thought  thus  on  her  sick-bed: — "Be- 
fore I  fell  under  this  disease,  I  resembled  those 
animals  destined  for  slaughter,  which,  on  certain 
days,  they  adorn  with  greens  and  flowers,  and  bring 
in  pomp  to  the  city,  before  they  kill  them.  My 
whole  body  looked  like  a  leper.  All  who  saw  me 
said  they  never  had  seen  such  a  shocking  spectacle. 
But  the  devastation  without  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  peace  within.  My  soul  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
contentment,  greater  than  can  be  expressed.  Ee- 
minded  continually  of  one  of  the  causes  of  my  reli- 
gious trials  and  falls,  I  indulged  the  hope  of  regaining 
my  inward  liberty  by  the  loss  of  my  outward  beauty, 
which  had  been  my  grief.  This  view  of  my  condi- 
tion rendered  my  soul  so  satisfied,  that  it  would  not 
have  exchanged  its  condition  for  that  of  the  most 
happy  princess  in  the  world.  When  I  had  so  far 
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recovered  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up  in  my  bed,  I  ordered 
a  mirror  to  be  brought,  and  indulged  my  curiosity 
so  far  as  to  view  myself  in  it.  I  was  no  longer  what 
I  was  once.  It  was  then  that  I  saw  that  my  heavenly 
Father  had  not  been  unfaithful  in  His  work,  but  had 
ordered  the  sacrifice  in  all  its  reality."  To  add  to 
her  own  bodily  afflictions  she  had  the  grief  to  see 
her  second  son,  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  smitten  by 
the  same  dreadful  malady,  under  which  he  died. 
She  shed  no  tears,  but  offered  him  up  to  God;  and 
said,  in  the  language  of  Job,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away.  Blessed  be  His  name." 
This  bereavement  was  closely  followed  by  the  death 
of  her  father,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  attached. 
The  cup  of  her  affliction  was  not  yet  full.  Her  young 
daughter  died  of  an  unseasonable  bleeding  in  July, 
1672,  and  she  was  now  left  more  lonely  than  ever. 

Our  brief  chronicle  does  not  permit  us  to  enter 
much  further  into  the  domestic  trials  of  this  truly 
pious  woman.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  she  was 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  she  found  her 
husband  on  his  death-bed,  and  attended  him  with 
assiduous  care,  as  if  he  had  been  the  kindest  partner 
to  her  through  life.  She  even  accused  herself  of  not 
having  done  her  duty  towards  him,  but  he  had  the 
manliness  left  to  confess  that  he  was  in  the  wrong. 
The  passage  relating  this  incident  is  in  the  following 
pathetic  strain : — "  I  took  some  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, and  drawing  near  his  bed,  I  kneeled  down  ; 
and  admitting  that  I  probably  had  done  things 
which  had  displeased  him,  I  assured  him  that  I  had 
not  wronged  him  in  any  case  deliberately  and  inten- 
tionally. And,  for  whatever  I  had  done  amiss,  under 
whatever  circumstances,  I  now  begged  his  pardon. 
He  had  just  awoke  from  a  sound  sleep.  Strong 
emotion  deeply  marked  his  countenance,  and  he 
said,  "  It  is  I  who  have  done  wrong  rather  than  your- 
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self.  It  is  I  who  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  de- 
serve you."  "When  his  last  hour  came,  she  tells  us, 
"  I  was  not  present  when  he  expired.  Out  of  ten- 
derness to  me,  he  had  requested  me  to  retire."  As 
to  her  mother-in-law,  the  acrimonious  old  woman 
would  accept  of  no  reconciliation,  and  Madame 
Guyon,  being  now  independent  of  her  influence,  left 
the  house  for  a  home  of  her  own  with  her  surviving 
children,  one  of  whom  was  an  infant  daughter  born 
shortly  before  her  husband's  decease. 

Henceforth  the  world  was  before  Madame  Guyon, 
where  to  choose  her  future  path  through  life.  Vari- 
ous projects  suggested  themselves  to  her  mind.  Her 
first  was  to  arrange  her  affairs  and  go  into  a  nunnery. 
But  she  was  still  the  head  of  a  family,  and  could 
not  thus  desert  her  young  children.  Then  the 
question  arose,  through  her  friends,  of  contracting  a 
second  marriage.  She  was  at  the  middle  age  of 
life,  possessed  of  great  wealth,  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  intelligence  and  refined  culture,  and  entitled 
to  move  in  the  leading  circles  of  society.  Proposals 
were  made  by  three  gentlemen  of  position,  one  of 
whom  was  of  high  birth  and  amiable  exterior  quali- 
ties. But  she  declined  all  their  honourable  advances, 
saying  that  she  was  now  resolved  to  be  God's  alone. 
In  token  of  this  determination,  she  wrote  out  the 
following  covenant  of  consecration,  drawn  up  in 
accordance  with  those  expressions  of  Scripture  which 
speak  of  the  Church  as  the  bride  or  spouse  of  God, 
to  which  she  appended  her  signature,  and  sealed  it 
with  her  ring  : — "  I  henceforth  take  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  mine.  I  promise  to  receive  Him  as  a  husband  to 
me.  And  I  give  myself  to  Him,  unworthy  though 
I  am,  to  be  His  spouse.  I  ask  of  Him,  in  this  mar- 
riage of  spirit  with  spirit,  that  I  may  be  of  the  same 
mind  with  Him — meek,  pure,  nothing  in  myself,  and 
united  in  God's  will.  And,  pledged  as  I  am  to  be 
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His,  I  accept,  as  a  part  of  my  marriage  portion,  the 
temptations  and  sorrows,  the  crosses  and  contempt 
which  fell  to  Him." 

Having  resolved  upon  devoting  her  life  to  the 
service  of  God,  she  consulted  some  of  her  eccle- 
siastical friends,  and,  their  advice  coinciding  with 
that  of  her  inclinations,  she  prepared  for  a  mission 
in  Switzerland,  taking  up  her  abode  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Her  two  sons  she  placed  in 
the  care  of  persons  who  would  attend  to  their  educa- 
tion and  morals ;  but  her  little  daughter  she  took 
with  her,  together  with  a  pious  faithful  attendant, 
and  two  other  servants.  She  was  now  in  her  thirty- 
fourth  year ;  and  wandered  forth  with  an  undefined, 
yet  what  she  called  an  "  apostolic"  mission.  Home 
and  friends  she  might  be  said  to  know  no  more. 
From  this  time  henceforth  she  herself  called  it  her 
"  years  of  banishment ;"  when  her  portion  consisted 
of  wanderings,  persecutions,  imprisonments,  and 
exile. 

Madame  Guyon  set  out  from  Paris  upon  her  wan- 
dering, self-imposed  Christian  mission,  in  the  summer 
of  1681.  At  this  period,  France  was  not  distin- 
guished for  its  piety.  On  the  contrary,  licentious- 
ness prevailed  throughout  society,  from  the  monarch's 
court  down  to  the  purlieus  of  the  towns  and  cities  ; 
which  was  but  feebly  checked  or  remonstrated  against 
by  the  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  most  sincere  and  devout  Christians  were 
the  Protestant  Huguenots,  who  still  enjoyed  the 
religious  liberty  granted  by  the  good  King  Henry 
Quatre,  by  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598. 
Not  only  did  they  provide  that  religious  and  moral 
element  in  society,  which  is  the  mainstay  of  its  good 
government,  but  by  their  enterprise  and  industry 
they  gave  stability  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
state.  When  that  edict  was  revoked  in  1685  by 
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Louis  XIV.,  they  emigrated  en  masse  to  the  number 
of  fifty  thousand  families  of  wealth  and  influence, 
flying  before  the  sanguinary  acts  of  the  king,  who 
had  drawn  the  sword  in  aid  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Intoxicated  with  power,  and  ignorant  of  that  sacred 
regard  which  man  owes  to  the  religious  rights  and 
principles  of  his  fellow-man,  he  had  commenced, 
previously  to  its  revocation,  a  series  of  hostile  acts, 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  principles 
of  the  edict  of  Henry  IV. 

Such  was  the  transition  state  of  the  religious 
world  in  France  when  Madame  Guyon  commenced 
her  labours,  and  knowing  the  hostility  she  was  likely 
to  encounter  near  the  corrupt  capital,  this  deter- 
mined her  to  proceed  to  the  frontier  provinces  near 
Switzerland,  also  to  Italy  and  Sardinia,  to  begin  her 
task.  After  a  fatiguing  journey — in  those  days 
when  travelling  was  tedious — she  arrived  at  Annecy, 
in  Savoy.  She  came  to  this  place  first  on  the  invi- 
tation of  Bishop  d'Aranthon,  whom  she  had  met 
in  Paris,  and  who  professed  to  assist  her  in  her  mis- 
sion, as  we  shall  presently  see,  for  what  purpose. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  lady  missionary 
was  not  like  a  paid  member  of  some  religious  society, 
with  means  just  sufficient  to  pay  her  travelling  ex- 
penses. It  was  well  known  to  all  the  priests  and 
others  with  whom  she  came  into  contact,  that  she 
was  possessed  of  large  means  through  the  death  of 
her  husband,  besides  what  he  had  settled  on  their 
children.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  her  import- 
ance as  an  opponent  to  priestcraft  rose  greatly  from 
the  fact  of  her  wealth  being  used  in  a  great  measure 
against  them,  while  they  deemed  it  laudable  to  use 
every  means  to  transfer  her  and  her  riches  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  This  she  plainly  saw,  being  a 
woman  of  great  discernment  in  secular  matters,  as 
well  as  of  great  clearness  in  religious  doctrines. 
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Accordingly,  with  ample  means  at  her  command, 
she  journeyed  in  a  manner  befitting  her  position  as 
a  lady  of  rank  and  wealth ;  and  whenever  she  passed 
through  a  town  she  distributed  alms  to  the  poor 
and  sick  with  a  liberal  hand.  Moreover,  besides  her 
three  female  attendants,  and  her  young  daughter 
and  nurse,  she  was  generally  accompanied  by  a 
spiritual  director,  whose  religious  views  and  expe- 
rience accorded,  as  near  as  possible,  with  her  own. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Madame  Guyon  was  a 
person  of  importance,  in  the  ordinary  worldly  sense, 
when  she  made  her  appearance  in  any  of  the  towns. 

After  remaining  only  two  days  at  Annecy  she  con- 
tinued her  journey,  passing  through  Geneva  to  visit 
the  French  Consul,  and,  making  her  way  along  the 
Jura  Mountains,  reached  Gex  on  the  French  frontier, 
a  few  miles  distant  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  At 
this  town  she  took  up  residence  with  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  received  her  with  great  kindness  at 
their  peaceful  abode.  Madame  Guyon  speaks  of  the 
early  part  of  her  residence  here  as  characterized  by 
sweet  and  happy  peace  of  mind,  and  most  intimate 
communion  with  God.  She  was  now  on  a  field  of 
labour  remote  from  the  noise  and  temptations  of 
cities,  to  which  she  had  looked  forward  with  great 
interest.  In  connection  with  other  religious  persons 
she  endeavoured  to  do  good  to  the  poor,  the  ignorant, 
and  suffering,  especially  in  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion. She  was  skilled  in  making  ointments  and 
applying  them  to  wounds,  and  thought  she  might  be 
very  beneficial  to  those  who  were  afflicted  in  that  way, 
especially  the  poor.  And  she  contemplated  at  that 
time  devoting  herself  wholly  to  benevolent  measures 
of  this  kind.  Though  she  never  abandoned  these 
charitable  offices,  yet  she  soon  found  herself  pursuing 
a  more  active  path  in  the  service  of  God. 

At  this  time  her  spiritual  director,  appointed  by 
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Bishop  d'Aranthon,  was  Father  La  Combe,  a  man 
of  great  piety  and  learning,  and  one  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  her  views  and  wishes.  From  what  subse- 
quently transpired  of  the  influence  the  opinions  of 
each  had  upon  the  other,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
were  very  much  in  the  position  of  certain  pious 
persons,  who,  without  ceasing  to  be  members  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  have  laboured  from  time  to 
time  in  that  Church,  with  the  design  of  restoring  the 
doctrine  of  faith  and  the  spirit  of  practical  piety ; 
and  who  are  known  historically,  in  reference  to 
the  period  at  which  most  of  them  appeared,  as  the 
Reformers  before  the  Reformation.  With  perfect 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  La  Combe  as  a  spiritual 
guide,  she  unbosomed  herself,  and  told  that  she  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  true  belief  was 
that  of  "  Justification  by  Faith/'  He  was  startled 
at  the  new  doctrine,  so  opposed  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  and  tried  to  combat  her  arguments,  but  in 
the  end  he  tacitly  admitted  them,  by  avoiding  further 
opposition  to  her  views. 

This  doctrine,  which  has  worked  such  changes  in 
the  religious  world  during  successive  generations  up 
to  the  present  day,  became  the  foundation  of  Madame 
Guyon's  evangelical  mission,  and  she  fearlessly  taught 
it  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  "Both  the  thing  and  the 
manner  of  the  thing,"  writes  her  biographer,  "  struck 
those  who  heard  her  with  astonishment.  Sanctifica- 
tion  itself  was  repugnant ;  and  sanctification  by  faith 
inexplicable.  In  the  Protestant  Church,  it  would 
have  been  hardly  tolerable;  but  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  characterized  by  cere- 
monial observances,  the  toleration  of  a  sentiment 
which  ascribes  the  highest  results  of  inward  experi- 
ence to  faith  alone,  was  impossible."  She  used 
discretion,  however,  but  not  hypocrisy,  in  disseminat- 
ing this  doctrine  so  new  to  her  hearers.  She  said 
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on  proper  occasions,  what  she  had  to  say,  without 
concealment.  When  she  had  spoken,  her  eyes  were 
opened  in  relation  to  her  position.  Some  believed 
and  rejoiced ;  some  disbelieved  and  reproached  her, 
and  were  angry.  So  that,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  a  humble  and  devout  Catholic,  as  she  supposed 
herself  to  be,  she  found  herself  suddenly  denounced 
as  a  heretic.  The  woman's  voice  that  uttered  these 
new  religious  sentiments  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura 
Mountains,  was  heard  in  due  time  in  the  high  places 
of  Paris. 

Among  those  who  were  alarmed  at  the  spread  of 
what  they  called  the  new  heresy  was  Bishop  d'Aran- 
thon.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  the 
responsibility  of  this  movement,  which  both  excited 
his  curiosity  and  alarmed  his  fears,  rested  chiefly 
upon  Madame  Guyon;  although  suspicions  were 
entertained  that  Father  La  Combe  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
sincere  regard  for  her  talents  and  virtues  ;  but  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  fact,  that  her  piety 
and  intellectual  ascendancy  rendered  her  opinions  the 
more  dangerous,  if  they  were  not  true.  He  determined, 
therefore,  after  considerable  consultation  with  some 
of  his  ecclesiastics,  that  she  should  not  continue  to 
labour  in  his  diocese,  unless  in  a  different  way  and 
on  different  principles.  Before  he  announced  this 
resolution  to  her,  he  proposed  that  she  should  endow 
one  of  the  religious  establishments  at  Gex,  with  all 
her  means,  and  she  herself  take  the  vows  and  become 
prioress  of  it.  Her  answer  to  this  proposition  was 
twofold  : — First,  that  she  could  not  consistently 
become  prioress,  because  she  had  not  passed  through 
the  regular  period  prescribed  to  noviciates ;  and, 
second,  because,  by  remaining  permanently  at  Gex, 
she  would  incur  the  hazard  and  the  sin  of  opposing 
and  defeating  the  obvious  designs  of  God  in  regard 
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to  her.  The  Bishop  did  not  accept  that  as  a  final 
answer,  and  tried  to  secure  La  Combe  on  his  side. 
But  that  honourable  Father  refused  to  do  so,  though 
his  superior  threatened  to  suspend  and  degrade  him. 
"  Be  it  so,  sir/'  he  said,  "  I  cannot  do  what  I  believe 
to  be  wrong.  I  am  ready  not  only  to  suffer  suspen- 
sion, but  even  death  itself,  rather  than  do  anything 
against  my  conscience."  From  this  time  d' Aranthon, 
if  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  enemy,  ceased  to 
be  a  friend  to  Madame  Guyon. 

Then  commenced  a  system  of  persecution  against 
this  zealous  woman,  which  only  Jesuitical  machina- 
tions can  devise  and  accomplish.  Her  doctrine  was 
denounced  as  heretical ;  her  character  was  aspersed  ; 
and  she  was  exposed  to  personal  inconvenience  and  dan- 
gers. A  system  of  petty  annoyances  surrounded  her 
at  the  Gex  establishment,  that  forced  her  to  leave 
and  take  up  her  abode  at  Thonon,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Here  she  rented  a 
pretty  cottage  with  a  pleasant  garden.  She  had  not 
been  long  there  when  people  of  all  classes  flocked  to 
her  house  for  religious  instruction.  In  these  meet- 
ings she  did  not  appear  as  a  preacher.  Her  efforts 
were  private;  and  entirely  consistent  with  that 
decorum  which  adorns  the  female  character.  They 
consisted  of  private  prayer  and  conversation  with 
individuals;  sometimes  of  mutual  conversations  or 
conferences,  held  with  the  inconsiderable  number  of 
persons  assembled  in  a  small  room.  To  these  methods 
she  added,  with  great  effect,  that  of  written  corres- 
pondence. A  great  many  young  work  girls  came  to 
her  meetings,  which  brought  down  upon  them  the 
persecutions  of  the  priests.  Accordingly,  they  sepa- 
rated these  poor  but  happy  girls  from  each  other, 
deprived  them,  as  a  punishment,  of  their  usual  Church 
privileges,  and  drove  some  of  them  from  the  place. 

Not  content  with  these  indirect  tokens  of  their 
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enmity  to  Madame  Guyon,  the  priests  employed 
their  emissaries  to  make  her  quiet  home  physically 
uncomfortable  to  live  in.  "  It  would  be  difficult," 
she  says,  "  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  unkindness 
and  cruelty  practised  towards  me.  The  little  garden 
near  my  house,  I  had  put  in  order.  Persons  came 
at  night  and  tore  it  all  up,  broke  down  the  arbour, 
and  overturned  everything  in  it;  so  that  it  appeared 
as  if  it  had  been  ravaged  by  a  body  of  soldiers.  My 
windows  were  broken  with  stones,  which  fell  at  my 
feet.  All  the  night  long  persons  were  around  the 
house,  making  a  great  noise,  threatening  to  break  it 
in,  and  uttering  personal  abuse.  I  have  learned 
since  who  put  these  persons  upon  their  wicked  work." 
These  were  men  hired  by  the  priests,  no  doubt 
covertly  sanctioned  by  Bishop  d'Aranthon.  At  last 
that  prelate  sent  her  a  notice  that  she  must  forthwith 
go  out  of  his  diocese.  With  Christian  resignation 
she  complied  with  the  order;  writing  at  the  same 
time  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  she  says,  "  It  was  by 
God's  order  that  I  came.  It  is  by  God's  order  that 
I  depart." 

Her  wanderings  after  this  were  in  Piedmont  and 
the  south  of  France,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  she  returned  to  Paris,  after  an  absence 
of  five  years.  In  her  autobiography  she  furnishes  a 
detailed  account  of  her  experiences,  which  our  limits 
prevent  even  giving  an  outJine  of.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  during  the  greater  part  of  her  jouruey,  she  was 
accompanied  by  Pe're  La  Combe,  who  thoroughly 
espoused  her  views,  so  much  so,  that  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  was  sentenced  to  incarceration  for  life  in 
the  Bastille.  Wherever  she  went,  she  informs  us, 
"  People  flocked  together  from  all  sides,  far  and  near. 
Friars,  priests,  men  of  the  world,  maids,  wives, 
widows,  all  came,  one  after  another,  to  hear  what 
was  to  be  said.  So  great  was  the  interest  felt,  that 
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for  some  time  I  was  wholly  occupied  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening,  in  speaking 
of  God."  At  Grenoble,  however,  she  raised  the 
enmity  of  some  individuals,  who  said  she  was  a  sor- 
ceress, and  by  some  magic  power  attracted  souls, 
and  that  everything  in  her  was  diabolical.  Others 
said,  that  if  she  did  some  charities,  it  was  because 
she  coined  false  money ;  with  many  other  gross  accu- 
sations equally  false,  groundless,  and  absurd.  The 
excitement  against  her  arose  partly  from  her  religi- 
ous conferences  and  other  religious  efforts,  and  partly 
from  her  book  on  prayer.  This  work  had  hardly 
been  published,  when  some  pious  persons  purchased 
fifteen  hundred  copies,  and  distributed  them  in  the 
city  and  neighbourhood.  Under  these  circumstances 
she  closed  her  mission  abroad,  and  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  Paris,  where  she  arrived  in  July  1686. 

Great  changes  had  taken  place  among  her  friends 
in  the  French  capital  during  her  five  years3  absence. 
Many  had  left  the  country  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  the  previous  year.  Nevertheless, 
Madame  Guyon  found  among  her  noble  lady  friends 
a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  small  association,  with 
whom  she  met  from  time  to  time  to  converse  upon 
religious  subjects.  Among  these  titled  ladies  were 
the  Duchesses  of  Chevreuse  and  Reauvilliers,  whose 
husbands  held  high  offices  in  the  State,  and  who 
sympathised  with  their  wives  in  their  religious  ideas. 
They  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Madame 
Guyon;  made  themselves  familiar  with  her  religious 
views  and  experiences,  and  valued  her  society.  But 
she  soon  found  that  the  protection  of  such  noble 
friends  was  not  sufficient  to  save  her  from  the  attacks 
of  the  priesthood,  who  brought  a  series  of  charges 
against  her,  and  submitted  the  case  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  These  were  as  follows  : — That  she 
maintained  heretical  opinions;  that,  for  the  purpose 
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of  inculcating  these  opinions,  she  held  private  reli- 
gious assemblies,  contrary  to  the  practice  and  rules 
of  the  Church;  that  she  had  published  a  dangerous 
book  containing  sentiments  similar  to  those  of  the 
Spiritual  Guide  of  Michael  de  Molinos,  which  had 
been  condemned  by  a  Papal  decree;  and  that  she  kept 
up  a  written  correspondence  with  Molinos,  who  was 
now  imprisoned  at  Rome.  *  The  Archbishop  was 
clear  and  prompt  in  condemning  her,  and  demanded 
and  obtained  an  order  from  the  king  to  secure  her 
person.  Accordingly,  he  issued  one  of  his  dreaded 
lettres  de  cachet,  and  Madame  Guyon,  although  but 
partially  recovered  from  a  severe  sickness,  was  con- 
fined as  a  prisoner  in  the  convent  of  St  Marie,  in 
the  suburb  of  St  Antoine. 

In  the  superioress  of  this  convent  she  found  a 
fitting  gaoler  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  her  enemies. 
She  not  only  regarded  her  as  a  heretic,  but  looked 
upon  her  as  a  hypocrite,  and  disordered  in  mind. 
The  monotony  of  her  prison  was  varied  by  the 
entrance  into  her  cell  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  who 
questioned  her  rigidly  regarding  her  tenets.  It 
happened  at  this  time  that  her  young  daughter, 
who  was  in  the  hands  of  a  guardian,  had  been  asked 
in  betrothment,  though  she  was  but  a  child  of  tender 
years,  by  a  certain  Marquis  of  Chauvalon,  a  nephew 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  In  the  settlement  of 
her  father's  estate  a  considerable  amount  of  property 
had  been  settled  upon  this  child.  The  hope  of  get- 
ting possession  of  the  property  was  one  of  the 
motives  of  the  party  to  this  attempted  betrothment. 
They  brought  the  matter  before  the  king,  and  his 
wishes  were  conveyed  to  her  that,  if  she  agreed  to 
the  betrothment,  she  should  be  set  free  from  prison 
in  eight  days.  She  replied  to  the  dastardly  offer, 
that  "  God  allows  suffering,  but  never  allows  wrong. 
I  see  clearly  that  it  is  His  will  that  I  should  remain 
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in  prison,  and  endure  the  pains  which  are  connected 
with  it ;  and  I  am  entirely  content  that  it  should  be 
so.  I  can  never  buy  my  liberty  at  the  expense  of 
sacrificing  my  daughter."  After  this  she  was  laid 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and,  on  her  recovery,  the  pro- 
position was  renewed,  and  answered  by  her  in  the 
same  manner.  At  last  she  obtained  her  release 
through  the  intervention  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who,  at  that  time,  was  said  to  be  privately  married 
to  the  king,  over  whom  she  held  overpowering  sway, 
and  thus  in  a  measure  ruled  the  destinies  of  France. 
Undismayed  by  this  eight  months'  experience  of 
prison  life,  Madame  Guyon  resumed  her  spiritual 
labours  as  soon  as  she  was  able,  her  imprisonment 
having  neither  broken  her  courage,  nor  perplexed 
her  faith.  She  took  up  her  abode  with  Madame  de 
Miramion,  one  of  her  most  sincere  friends,  till  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1690 ;  about  which  time  her 
daughter  was  married  to  the  Count  de  Vaux,  being 
scarcely  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Under  these  circum- 
stances she  considered  it  her  duty  to  reside  with 
them,  at  a  little  distance  out  of  Paris.  For  some 
time  she  remained  in  her  daughter's  house,  in  com- 
parative tranquillity ;  but  constantly  labouring  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  she  published  an  addition  to  her 
book  on  the  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Prayer, 
which  caused  loud,  deep,  and  revengeful  outcries 
from  her  priestly  enemies.  Seeing  the  difficulty  of 
quenching  the  light  of  her  piety  by  any  ordinary 
means,  they  resorted  to  a  diabolical  attempt  to 
poison  her  through  one  of  her  servants.  After 
taking  it,  she  suffered  such  dreadful  pains,  that, 
without  speedy  succour,  she  would  have  died  in  a 
few  hours.  So  great  was  the  excitement  regarding 
her,  that  she  thought  it  prudent  to  live  in  entire  con- 
cealment for  some  months,  thinking  that  it  would 
bring  some  cessation  of  these  secret  machinations. 
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But  she  was  mistaken.  As  soon  as  she  disappeared 
from  society,  the  report  was  circulated  that  she  had 
gone  into  the  provinces  to  disseminate  her  doctrines 
there.  Under  these  circumstances  she  thought  it 
best  to  return  to  her  daughter's  house. 

It  was  now  bruited  abroad  that  Madame  Guyon 
was  considered  as  the  teacher  of  a  new  doctrine.  To 
refute  this,  she  asked  for  a  royal  commission  to  exa- 
mine her,  which  was  granted  by  the  king,  and  three 
commissioners  appointed,  all  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Church.  The  result  was,  that  no  condemnation  was 
passed  at  the  time,  but  the  report  remained  as  evi- 
dence against  her.  Her  health  failing,  she  retired 
to  the  convent  of  Meaux,  where  she  remained  quietly 
for  six  months,  and  then  returned  to  Paris. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  she  was  in  the  city 
than  her  enemies  began  to  agitate,  until  the  com- 
munity was  in  an  uproar.  The  king  became  alarmed, 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  angry.  The  party 
against  her  was  so  violent  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
remain  at  her  daughter's  house,  so  she  hid  herself  at 
an  obscure  tenement  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine. 
Meanwhile  the  gensdarmes  were  in  pursuit,  and 
arrested  her  on  the  27th  December,  1695.  The 
result  was,  that  they  imprisoned  her  in  the  celebrated 
castle  of  Vincennes.  It  was  in  this  place  that  most 
of  her  sacred  poems,  so  well  known  in  England 
through  the  translations  of  Cowper,  were  written. 
Here  she  was  confined  for  a  year,  when  they  removed 
her  to  the  prison  of  a  monastery  at  Vaugirard,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  where  she  remained  two 
years.  At  last  her  prison  sufferings  culminated  in 
her  removal  to  the  most  terrible  of  all  prisons  in  any 
age  or  time — the  Bastille. 

She  was  incarcerated  in  that  gloomy  dungeon  four 
years.  How  she  sustained  her  imprisonment,  or 
what  she  experienced  there,  is  not  known,  for  she 
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was  bound  by  the  dread  oath  of  its  gaolers,  to  divulge 
nothing,  and  if  she  did,  it  would  only  bring  her  back 
to  remain  for  life.  As  it  was,  she  was  only  liberated 
to  banishment  a  hundred  miles  from  Paris  in  the  city 
of  Blois.  From  this  time  till  her  death,  in  1717,  her 
life  ceased  to  be  diversified  with  incidents  which  it 
would  be  important  or  interesting  to  lay  before  the 
reader.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  she  attained  the 
age  of  sixty-nine  years,  having  passed  through  more 
than  half-a- century  of  unparalleled  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  pure  Christianity. 

In  reviewing  her  life,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  her  biography  by  Professor  Upham  : — 
"  Woman's  influence  does  not  terminate,  as  is  some- 
times supposed,  with  the  moulding  and  the  guid- 
ance of  the  minds  of  children.  Her  task  is  not 
finished  when  she  sends  abroad  those  whom  she 
has  borne  and  nurtured  in  her  bosom,  on  their 
pilgrimage  of  action  and  duty  in  the  wide  world, 
Far  from  it.  Man  is  neither  safe  in  himself  nor 
profitable  to  others  when  he  lives  dissociated  from 
that  benign  influence  which  is  to  be  found  in 
woman's  presence  and  character,  an  influence  which 
is  needed  in  the  projects  and  toils  of  mature  life,  in 
the  temptations  and  trials  to  which  that  period  is 
especially  exposed,  and  in  the  weakness  and  suffer- 
ings of  age,  hardly  less  than  in  childhood  and  youth. 
But  it  is  not  woman — gay,  frivolous,  and  unbelieving, 
or  woman  separated  from  those  Divine  teachings 
which  make  all  hearts  wise — that  can  lay  claim  to  the 
exercise  of  such  an  influence.  But  when  she  adds 
to  the  traits  of  sympathy,  forbearance,  and  warm 
affection,  which  characterise  her,  the  strength  and 
wisdom  of  a  well-cultivated  intellect,  and  the  still 
higher  attributes  of  religious  faith  and  holy  love,  it 
is  not  easy  to  limit  the  good  she  may  do  in  all  situa- 
tions and  in  all  periods  of  life." 
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WE  trust  that,  in  this  literary  casket,  our  fair  readers 
will  find  examples  of  some  of  the  brightest  gems  of 
their  sex,  the  lustre  of  whose  lives  may  be  com- 
pared to  diamonds  of  the  purest  water.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  also,  that  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  their  lives  will  prove  useful  for  their 
guidance  through  the  intricate  paths  of  life.  Not 
that  it  is  likely  any  of  our  countrywomen  in  this  age 
will  act  as  warlike  Heroines  in  Times  of  Peril,  but 
the  knowledge  that  some  celebrated  women  have 
done  so  in  former  ages  may  support  their  courage 
in  resisting  oppression.  There  is,  however,  a  field 
of  usefulness  open  to  all  women,  and  events  are  con- 
tinually occurring  where  they  may  be  Succourers 
in  Days  of  Distress ;  and  in  the  examples  given, 
both  young  and  old  will  see  that  they  may  be  useful 
in  relieving  suffering  humanity  and  improving  the 
wretched  poor.  Then,  should  some  ladies  choose 
to  earn  the  bread  of  independence,  as  Contributors 
to  Literature  and  Art,  here  instances  are  furnished 
for  their  emulation  in  various  branches,  by  women 
in  different  spheres  of  society.  The  time  seems 
rapidly  approaching  when  Woman's  Influence  in 
the  Political  World  will  be  more  widely  spread 
than  hitherto  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
influence  will  be  exercised  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  the  advancement  of  civilisation,  as  shown  by 
the  noble  ladies  herein  portrayed.  Those  who  mingle 
in  refined  social  circles  acknowledge  Woman's  In- 
fluence in  Society,  wherein  some  gifted  lady  may 
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become  the  leader;  but  in  maintaining  that  posi- 
tion, it  is  necessary  for  her  to  set  a  virtuous  example 
to  those  around  her,  as  exemplified  in  the  lives 
under  this  chapter.  In  like  manner,  Woman's 
Influence  in  the  Domestic  Sphere  is  best  secured 
by  virtuous  example,  and  affection  towards  her 
family  and  connections,  as  observed  in  the  instances 
given.  As  to  Woman's  Enduring  Love  and  Filial 
Piety,  the  .narratives  illustrating  these  are  among 
the  most  affecting  in  the  volume,  teaching  lessons 
of  resignation  in  bereavement  and  perseverance  in 
a  good  cause.  Finally,  Woman's  Devotion  to  Re- 
ligion, in  the  face  of  persecution,  torture,  and 
martyrdom,  were  never  more  displayed  than  in  the 
lives  of  the  two  sufferers  who  form  the  subjects  of 
the  closing  chapter,  which  cannot  fail  to  impart 
lessons  of  piety  to  all  who  read  it. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  the 
mine  from  whence  the  foregoing  jewels  were  ex- 
tracted is  exhausted :  there  is  abundance  in  store 
from  which  may  be  obtained  new  examples  of  the 
GEMS  OF  WOMANHOOD. 
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